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ARTICLE  I. 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account 

OF  THE 

NE  W  JERSE  Y  STATE  L  UNA  TIC  ASYL  UM, 
AT  TRENTON: 
By  H.  A.  Buttolph,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 

History. — The  attention  of  the  public,  and  especially 
the  medical  public  of  New  Jersey,  was  first  directed  to 
the  wants  of  the  insane  and  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
State  Asylum  for  their  treatment,  by  Dr.  Lyndon  A. 
Smith,  of  Newark  ;  in  an  address  before  the  State  Med- 
ical Society,  in  1837. 

In  1839,  a  joint  resolution  passed  the  Legislature,  au- 
thorizing Governor  Pennington  to  appoint  commission- 
ers to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  insane  in  the  state,  and  if  an  Asylum 
was  deemed  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  best  locality  for 
the  same,  the  cost  of  its  erection,  &c. 

The  members  of  this  commission  were  Drs.  Lyndon 
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A.  Smith,  of  Newark;  Lewis  Condict,  of  Morristown ; 
A.  F.  Taylor,  of  New  Brunswick  ;  C.  G.  McChesney, 
of  Trenton;  and  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  Esq.,  of  Cumberland 
County.  After  making  diligent  personal  enquiries  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  committed  to  tlicm,  and  visiting  va- 
rious institutions  for  the  insane  in  other  states,  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  result  of  their  observations  to  the 
Legislature,  at  the  session  of  1840-41.  By  this  report, 
it  appeared  that  there  were  at  that  time  more  than  four 
hundred  insane  in  the  state,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
suffering  for  the  want  of  appropriate  treatment. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a  joint  committee  who  reported  in  favor  of  an 
appropriation  for  the  erection  of  an  Asylum,  but  no  far- 
ther action  was  had  in  its  favor. 

In  the  year  1844,  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  of  Massachusetts, 
visited  the  various  receptacles  for  the  insane  poor  of  the 
state,  and,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  in  1845,  ur- 
gently commended  to  that  body,  the  subject  of  provid- 
ing an  asylum  for  their  care  and  cure.  Moved  by  the 
disinterested  efforts  and  appeal  of  this  distinguished  and 
philanthropic  lad)',  the  Legislature  appointed  a  joint 
committee  which  reported  in  favor  of  prompt  action. 

It  also,  the  same  year,  appointed  commissioners  for  se- 
lecting a  suitable  site,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  for  the  same,  and  twenty-five 
thousand  towards  the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  names  of  the  commissioners  were  Daniel  Haines, 
Thomas  Arrowsmith,  John  S.  Condict,  Joseph  Saun- 
ders, and  Maurice  Beesley.  After  visiting  various  lo- 
calities in  the  state,  the  commissioners  determined  on 
the  one  on  which  the  building  stands,  which  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  Trenton,  and 
near  the  Delaware  river. 
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The  tract  on  which  the  edifice  is  situated,  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  eleven  acres  of  excellent  land  for 
farming  and  gardening  purposes, — has  on  it  an  unfailing 
spring  of  pure  soft  water,  and  in  all  respects,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  such  an  institution. 

The  landscape  view  from  the  house  and  grounds  ad- 
joining, is  one  of  great  beauty  and  attraction,  combining 
as  it  does,  the  diversified  and  highly  cultivated  land 
scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  with  a  view  of 
the  river  for  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  city  of  Trenton. 

On  one  side,  the  farm  is  bounded  by  the  feeder  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  by  means  of  which  the 
heavy  articles  of  freight,  as  coal,  lumber,  etc.,  are 
brought  to  a  wharf  on  the  premises. 

During  the  summer  of  1845,  Eli  F.  Cooley,  Calvin 
Howell,  and  Samuel  Rush  were  appointed  commission- 
ers, by  Governor  Stratton,  to  contract  for  and  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  building  ;  and  after  visiting  va- 
rious institutions  for  the  insane  in  other  states,  and  ex- 
amining many  plans,  adopted  the  draft  of  design  by  Dr. 
T.  S.  Kirkbride,  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,"  from  which  a  working  plan  was  subsequently 
made  by  the  architect,  J.  Notman  ;  and  which,  with  some 
modification  of  details,  is  represented  by  the  accompa- 
nying engravings. 

The  asylum  occupies  a  central  position  on  the  most 
elevated  point  of  land  belonging  to  it,  and  is  directly  in 
front  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  timber  thirty  acres  in  extent, 
through  which  passes  a  winding  carriage  road  from  the 
main  highway  to  the  house.  By  this  arrangement,  an 
agreeable  entrance  is  furnished  for  public  use,  without 
any  infringement  of  the  private  grounds,  for  patients  of 
either  sex,  why  h  are  embraced  within  suitable  enclo- 
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sures,  and  consist  of  the  lawn  in  front,  the  open  ground 
adjoining  either  extremity  of  the  building)  and  a  portion 
of  the  grove  in  the  rear.  The  grounds  are  to  be  arrang- 
ed with  walks,  planted  with  trees,  flowering  and  ever- 
green shrubs,  etc.,  according  to  a  tasteful  design  by  A. 
J.  Downing,  landscape  gardener ;  which  design  is  rep- 
resented in  part  by  the  engraving,  and  will  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  foregoing  view. 

The  land  used  for  gardening  purposes,  is  situated  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  pleasure  grounds  for  men,  so 
that  patients  may  readily  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  they  may  desire  light  amusement  in  the 
grounds,  or  the  more  substantial  exercise  of  labor  in  the 
garden. 

Building. — The  building  is  constructed  of  reddish 
sand  stone,  laid  in  rouble  and  broken  range  work  and 
pointed,  with  hammer  dressed  stone  for  base,  corners, 
water-table,  window-sills,  and  caps,  and  covered  with  a 
roof  of  slate,  except  the  dome,  which  is  of  tin.  An  area 
four  feet  in  width  is  formed  of  stone  flagging  around  the 
base  of  the  entire  walls,  for  preventing  the  drip  from  the 
roofs  and  conductors,  from  injuring  the  foundation. 

The  edifice  is  placed  two  steps  above  ground,  and  the 
earth  excavated  beneath  the  entire  structure  to  the  depth 
of  six  feet;  thereby  preventing  decay  from  dampness, 
and  forming  extensive  air-chambers,  from  which  the 
house  is  warmed,  cellars  for  vegetables,  a  smith's  forging 
and  repairing  shop,  store  rooms  for  fuel,  etc. 

The  building  is  of  the  simplest  style  of  architect- 
ure, and  consists  of  a  central  portion  and  two  ranges  of 
lateral  wings  on  either  side.  The  centre  is  sixty  feet 
wide,  eighty-four  deep,  and  four  stories  high  including 
the  basement.    It  is  ornamented  in  front  by  a  Tuscan 
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portico,  supported  by  six  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a 
dome. 

The  wings  adjoining  the  centre  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  by  thirty  nine  wide,  and  three  stories 
high  including  the  basement.  At  the  points  where  they 
overlap  the  second  range,  the  two  are  eighty-four  feet 
wide  and  four  stories  high. 

The  extended  wings  are  one  hundred  and  twent}r-four 
feet  long,  with  the  same  general  height  and  width  as 
the  former,  except  at  the  terminating  pavilions,  where 
they  are  fifty-nine  feet  wide. 

By  the  overlapping  of  the  first  and  second  ranges  on 
either  side,  the  total  length  is  diminished  sixty-eight  feet. 
The  wings  are  each  surmounted  by  a  campanile,  open 
on  all  sides  near  the  top,  which  aside  from  their  use  as 
ornamental  appendages  are  valuable  aids  to  the  ventila- 
tion, by  favoring  the  draught  of  foul  air  to  those  points. 

A  boldly  projecting  cornice  surrounds  the  whole 
structure,  and  from  its  great  size,  adds  much  to  the  arch- 
itectural effect.  The  well  arranged  advancing  and  re- 
ceding disposition  of  the  wings,  the  variety  in  height, 
and  the  fine  proportion  of  the  several  masses  of  building, 
also  contribute  to  the  same  object,  and  relieves  it  of  the 
monotonous  appearance,  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
subject  from  its  great  length,  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  finished  in  a  plain,  sub- 
stantial manner,  the  floors  being  laid  with  yellow  pine 
stuff,  with  counter  floors  beneath,  and  the  walls  plaster- 
ed with  "  hard  finish."  The  wood  work  of  the  princi- 
pal stories  of  the  centre  are  grained  in  imitation  of  oak 
and  varnished,  as  are  also  many  parts  of  the  wings. 

It  is  intended  to  describe  the  interior  arrangements,  in 
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a  general  way  only,  except  in  those  points  in  which  llioy 
are  peculiar  to  this  estahlishement,  the  design  or  use  ot 
the  parts  being  sufficiently  explained  hy  the  accompany- 
ing plan,  and  talde  of  reference  thereto. 

Form. — On  the  subject  of  the  most  advantageous  form 
of  building  for  the  insane,  there  is  still  some  diversity  of 
bpinion  among  practical  men,  both  in  our  own  country 
and  in  Europe. 

The  Radiated,  the  S  form,  the  Quadrangular,  and  the 
Lineal,  have  each  their  peculiar  excellencies,  but  asso- 
ciated with  some  defects.  The  last  two  mentioned,  are 
the  forms  more  generally  adopted  in  this  country.  By 
reference  to  the  plan,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Lineal  form  is  the  one  adopted  in  this  in- 
stitution,— the  second  range  of  wings  falling  back  from 
the  line  of  the  lirst,  and  then  continued  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  perfect  separation  of  the  sexes 
is  accomplished  ;  the  noisy  are  removed  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  ;  the  lighting  and  natural  ventila- 
tion of  the  whole  house  is  made  perfect,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  classification,  general  inspection  by  the  officers 
and  attendants,  and  communication  between  the  wings 
and  chapel,  reception  rooms,  and  other  parts  of  the  cen- 
tre building,  are  all  that  are  required. 

From  a  building  of  this  form,  also  the  principal  land- 
scape view  is  visible  to  patients  in  all  parts  of  the 
house,  which  is  not  the  case  to  the  same  extent,  in  the 
other  forms  mentioned.  The  house  will  accommodate 
two  hundred  patients,  and  is  arranged  for  seven  classes 
of  each  sex, — the  seventh  being  made  by  a  division  of 
the  lower  ward  of  the  extended  wings. 

Each  of  the  general  divisions  or  wards  being  supplied 
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with  all  the  fixtures  necessary  to  render  them  independ- 
ent of  others. 

The  Wards  for  quiet  patients  consist  of  a  corridor  of 
hall,  twelve  feet  wide,  well  lighted  by  windows  at  each 
end  opening  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  a  common  par- 
lor, dining  room,  dumb-waiter,  speaking  tube  and  bell, 
single  bed  rooms,  one  or  more  associated  dormitories, 
accommodating  from  two  to  eight  beds,  and  adjoining 
which,  with  inspection  windows  between,  are  the  attend- 
ants rooms  ;  a  bath  and  sink  room,  water  closet,  clothes 
room,  in  which  is  also  a  soiled  clothes  funnel.  The  win- 
dows of  the  wings  consist  of  two  sash  each,  the  upper  being 
of  cast  iron  and  fixed,  the  lower  of  wood,  suspended  by 
weights,  and  protected  externally  by  a  light  ornamental 
guard  of  wrought  iron, — the  size  of  glass  is  six  by  fifteen 
inches. 

The  bed  rooms  are  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  corri- 
dors, an  arrangement  which  is  not  found  objectionable, 
when  the  latter  are  of  moderate  length,  well  lighted  at 
the  extremities,  and  when  each  division  is  supplied  with 
a  common  parlor  or  sitting  room,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  external  scenery. 

In  the  excited  wards,  the  halls  or  alcoves  therein  are 
used  in  place  of  sitting  rooms,  and  a  common  dining 
room  for  all  the  patients  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
wards  who  are  able  to  take  their  food  at  the  table. 
The  rooms  for  the  violent  are  fitted  with  inside  win- 
dow shutters  of  wire  or  wood,  hinged  and  locked, 
and  an  extra  door  in  lattice  form.  A  portion  of  the 
rooms  for  this  class  of  either  sex,  also  open  upon  a  cross 
hall  and  are  fitted  with  closets  supplied  with  water  from 
the  hall  side,  and  having  drainage,  and  those  for  men, 
lined  withyell&w  pine  boards,  grooved  and  matched,  and 
which  with  the  floors,  are  finished  with  a  coating  of  boil- 
ed oil.    These  latter  rooms  in  respect  to  finish,  have  giv- 
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en  entire  satisfaction,  being  strong,  easily  kept  clean, 
and  not  liable  to  receive  injury,  as  are  those  finished 
with  plaster  or  cement.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  accommodations  for  this  class  will  be  requir- 
ed when  the  house  is  full,  and  which  can  readily  be  ef- 
fected by  the  erection  of  lodge  buildings  near  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  present  edifice,  and  connected  with  it 
by  a  covered  way. 

The  triple  windows  at  the  ends  of  the  halls  for  the 
excited  classes,  embracing  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of 
each  sex,  are  protected  by  open  partitions  formed  of  iron 
rods  and  wood,  and  placed  across  the  hall  a  few  feet 
from  the  windows.  By  this  means,  these  divisions  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  light  and  air  without  any  exposure 
of  the  glass.  The  spaces  can  also  be  made  ornamental 
appendages  to  the  hall,  by  being  used  for  stands  of  flow- 
ering plants,  birds  in  cages,  etc. 

The  wards  for  quiet  and  convalescent  patients  of  both 
wings  open  directly  into  pleasure  grounds  which  consist 
as  before  mentioned,  of  a  number  of  acres  for  each  sex, 
and  admit  of  farther  sub-division  if  found  necessary. 
The  airing  courts  for  the  excited  classes,  are  embraced 
within  the  general  pleasure  ground,  and  so  situated  in 
the  rear  of  the  associated  dormitories  and  attendants' 
rooms  of  the  extended  wings,  that  they  are  not  overlook- 
ed from  the  building  during  the  day,  by  the  convales- 
cent class  above.  They  are  large  yards,  entered  direct- 
ly from  the  cross  halls  of  the  seventh  wards,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  sun  in  one  extremity,  and  the  shade  of 
large  forest  trees  in  the  other. 

The  advantages  to  the  inmates  of  easily  accessible, 
large  and  attractive  pleasure  grounds,  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  persons  not  familiar  from  experience,  with 
the  effect  of  the  necessary  restraints  of  such  an  institu- 
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tion.  The  heahhful  influence  of  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  its  invigorating  effects 
on  delicate  and  deranged  bodily  functions,  than  in  its 
tranquilizing  or  cheering  influence  upon  mind  and  feel- 
ings, morbidly  excited,  perverted,  or  depressed.  Again, 
the  cheerfulness  and  contentment  resulting  from  variety 
of  scene,  occupation  and  amusement  during  the  day, 
strongly  contributes  to  secure  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep 
at  night,  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  "minds  diseased." 

Fixtures. — A  larger  expenditure  has  been  made  in 
preparing  the  various  fixtures  of  the  building  than  is 
usual  in  completing  institutions  of  this  kind.  It  was 
however,  thought  desirable  to  adopt  modern  improve- 
ments of  established  utility,  and  believed  that  in  the  use, 
they  would  prove  more  economical  than  those  of  less 
perfect  and  durable  construction. 

The  account  of  fixtures  which  follows  was  taken  in 
part,  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution  and  it  is  hoped  may  prove  interesting, 
especially  to  those  engaged  in  supplying  this  class  of 
conveniencies  to  similar  establishments. 

Warming  axd  Vextilatiox. — The  warming  and  ven- 
tilation  of  buildings  of  this  kind  are  subjects  of  primary 
importance, — indeed  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  in- 
mates is  so  dependent  on  the  temperature  and  purity  of 
the  air,  that  no  economical  or  other  consideration  should 
be  allowed  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the  best  plans. 
Hence,  the  general  system  of  warming  and  ventilation 
should  be  anticipated  by  the  architect,  and  provision 
made  for  carrying  them  out  in  commencing  the  founda- 
tion walls,  which  was  the  case  in  regard  to  this  building, 
and  although  the  details  of  the  plan  of  warming  by 
steam  was  not  fully  anticipated,  and  some  of  the  con- 
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templatcd  details  of  a  forced  ventilation  have  since  been 
modified,  yet,  by  ibc  aid  of  the  warming  apparatus  and 
the  architectural  and  oilier  arrangements  provided,  these 
objects  have  been  secured  to  a  degree  highly  satisfacto- 
ry- 

The  warming  is  effected  by  steam  generated  by  four 
tubular  boilers,  each  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  sixteen  feet  long;  placed  in  the  ground  story  of  the 
centre  building,  two  on  either  side;  the  steam  circulating 
through  double  ranges  of  wrought  iron  pipe  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  air  chambers  beneath  the  corridors  of 
the  wings.  These  chambers  are  seven  feet  high,  twelve 
feet  wide  and  correspond  in  length  to  the  two  ranges  of 
wings  on  either  side  of  the  centre  building, — the  latter, 
being  warmed  from  separate  chambers  under  the  centre 
hall.  On  one  side  of  the  chambers,  the  steam  is  sent 
through  two  ranges  of  nine  pipes  each,  one  being  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  the  other  one  inch  in  diameter, 
supported  by  cast  iron  brackets  bolted  to  uprights  of  the 
same  metal,  and  laid  in  a  declining  posture  from  the  boil- 
ers to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  wings,  so  that  the  water 
resulting  from  the  condensation  of  steam  flows  to  those 
points,  and  is  again  returned  to  the  boilers  by  a  pipe  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  placed  beneath  the 
ranges  for  steam — the  connection  of  the  latter  being 
with  the  bottom  of  the  boilers. 

In  mild  weather  sufficient  heat  is  produced  by  the 
circulation  of  steam  and  water  from  and  to  the  boilers, 
but  in  severe  weather,  a  portion  of  the  condensed  water 
is  allowed  to  escape  in  the  waste,  that  a  more  active 
circulation  of  steam  may  be  secured. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chambers,  the  steam  pass- 
es directly  from  the  boilers  through  single  pipes  two  inch- 
es in  diameter  to  their  extremities,  and  is  thus  delivered 
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hot  at  those  points  ;  from  whence  it  is  again  returned  to 
i  the  boilers,  through  similar  ranges  as  those  first  describ- 

ed. An  extra  tier  of  brackets  is  placed  to  support  a 
third  range  of  pipe  if  needed.  The  only  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  heating  surface  suggested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  year,  is  to  equalize  the  heat  more 
fully,  by  sending  steam  directly  to  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  chambers,  on  both  sides — the  extra  heat  from  the 
boilers,  being  found  to  give  the  advantage  in  warm- 
ing, to  the  wings  adjoining  the  centre.  Midway  in  the 
length  of  each  wing  are  placed  expansion  boxes  in  all 
the  steam  pipes,  to  allow  of  their  variation  in  length,  in 
heating  and  cooling.  Each  range  of  pipe  is  also  fitted 
with  stop  valves,  so  that  steam  may  be  admitted  to  cir- 
culate through  one  or  more  according  to  the  effect  requir- 
ed by  the  external  temperature. 

The  arrangement  for  warming  the  centre  is  similar 
to  that  for  the  wings,  three  tiers  of  pipe  being  used  in 
each  of  the  two  chambers,  which  are  about  three  feet 
wide,  and  eighteen  feet  long. 

The  two  sets  of  boilers  are  united  by  a  connecting 
pipe,  so  that  either  of  the  four  may  be  in  or  out  of  use> 
as  required.  The  steam  is  used  at  a  low  pressure, 
usually  about  twenty  five  pounds  to  the  inch,  and  the 
boilers  supplied  with  water  from  the  tanks  in  the  domc> 
by  its  own  gravity. 

The  small  wrought  iron  pipe  is  used  in  place  of  large 
cast  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  steam  by  pre- 
senting a  larger  heating  surface,  and  also,  from  the  fact 
that  the  fixed  and  moveable  joints  are  made  and  repaired 
with  greater  facility  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In 
severe  weather  the  two  boilers  consume  from  two  to 
three  tons  of  coal  per  da}',  and  are  attended  by  one  fire- 
man whose  only  qualifications  are  those  of  an  intelligent 
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laborer.  Resides  wanning  the  building  throughout,  they 
furnish  steam  for  heating  all  the  water  required  for  bath- 
ing and  other  purposes  in  the  wings,  and  for  eooking  veg- 
etables, etc.,  in  the  kitchen. 

The  air  chambers  arc  supplied  with  cold  air  through 
openings  in  the  side  walls  near  the  ground,  and  the 
warm  air  allowed  to  escape  from  the  top  through  flues 
nine  inches  square  in  the  same  walls,  to  the  corridors  and 
rooms  above ;  a  separate  flue  being  used  for  each  story, 
and  a  valvular  register  placed  at  the  outlet,  which  is 
generally  near  the  floor,  for  regulating  the  degree  of  heat 
or  quantity  of  warm  air.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
near  the  top  of  the  chamber  varies  from  120°  to  140°  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  when  admitted  to  the  wards  above,  is  of 
a  mild,  bland  character,  nearl}'  approximating  the  sensi- 
ble qualities  of  summer  air,  and  producing  none  of  the 
irritating  and  oppressive  effects  of  furnace  heat,  upon 
the  lungs  and  brain.  The  arrangement  for  admitting  it 
at  many  points,  by  about  two  hundred  openings  with 
register  serves  to  equalize  the  temperature  more  perfect- 
ly than  can  be  done  by  other  modes  The  parlors,  din- 
ing rooms  and  a  portion  of  the  bed  rooms,  are  warmed 
by  registers  opening  into  them,  the  others  are  warmed  in 
the  usual  way  from  the  halls,  by  the  passage  of  warm 
air  through  an  opening  over  the  door  of  each  room. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  by  means  of  openings  from 
near  the  top  of  each  room  into  other  flues  of  the  mean 
size  as  those  for  the  transmission  of  heat.  These  termi- 
nate in  horizontal  tanks  in  the  attics  that  lead  to  the 
upright  foul  air  shafts,  situated  beneath  the  campaniles, 
where  the  air  is  discharged.  The  upright  shafts 
are  constructed  of  brick,  two  feet  square  in  the  clear, 
and  heated  by  the  passage  through  them  of  steam  pipes 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  hot  water  tanks  ;  the  steam 
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serving  the  double  purpose  of  assisting  the  ventilation 
and  heating  water  for  bathing  and  other  purposes  in  the 
wings.  This  plan  of  assisting  the  ventilation  by  heat  from 
steam  pipes,  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  one  of 
the  original  designs,  which  contemplated  an  upward 
forced  ventilation  by  the  aid  of  fires  either  at  the  bot- 
tom or  top  of  the  perpendicular  shafts.  In  connection  with 
the  mode  of  warming  adopted,  the  plan  of  ventilation  in 
use,  is  more  convenient,  more  secure  against  accidents  from 
fire,  more  economical  and  perhaps  quite  as  effective,  as  the 
former  design. 

Lighting. — The  house  is  lighted  throughout  by  means 
of  gas  made  from  oil,  and  presents  a  very  cheerful  as- 
pect at  night.  The  fixtures  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas,  are  situated  in  the  grove  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  rear  of  the  centre  building,  and  con- 
sist of  a  stone  structure  one  story  high,  which  contains 
the  generating  apparatus,  a  gasometer  made  to  contain 
thirteen  hundred  cubic  feet,  beneath  which  is  a  well,  lin- 
ed with  brick,  laid  in  cement  and  plastered  with  the 
same  material.  Over  the  well  is  erected  an  open  orna- 
mental structure  of  wood  for  suspending  the  gasometer. 
Our  gas  is  made  according  to  Crutchett's  method,  which 
consists  mainly  in  the  admixture  of  a  certain  portion  of 
atmospheric  air.  It  burns  with  a  pure  white  flame,  and 
is  free  from  odor  and  smoke  during  combustion. 

The  advantage  of  gas  light  over  other  methods,  are, 
greater  security  against  fire,  a  thing  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  a  building  of  this  kind, — convenience  and  clean- 
liness in  use,  greater  perfection  of  light,  and  lastly,  of 
economy,  when  the  degree  of  light  furnished,  is  taken  in- 
to account. 

In  the  principal  rooms  and  halls  of  the  centre  building, 
are  ornamental  bronzed  pendants,  with  double,  triple, 
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«r  quadruple  lights,  with  the  addition  of  bracket  lights, 
where  required.  Jn  each  of  the  halls  of  the  wings,  are 
three  plain  bronzed  double  pendants,  with  swing  joints 
near  the  eeiling,  for  turning  them  up  if  necessary, — in 
the  sitting  and  dining  rooms,  are  also  one  double  pen- 
dant of  the  same  description,  and  in  the  attendants'  rooms, 
associated  dormitories,  bath  and  clothes  rooms,  stairways, 
cross  passages,  and  a  portion  of  the  bed  rooms,  are  sin- 
gle plain  brackets  or  pendant  lights.  The  burners  are 
of  the  bat-wing  form,  and  are  three  hundred  in  number. 
Of  course  only  a  portion  of  this  number  are  in  use  at  one 
time.  The  consumption  of  gas  per  night,  averaging  die 
year,  is  about  four  hundred  cubic  feet. 

Baths. — There  are  seventeen  bath  tubs  in  the  house, 
made  of  cast  iron,  painted  within,  placed  on  a  low  plat- 
form, encased  in  wood,  and  fitted  to  admit  of  both  supply 
and  waste  through  one  opening  in  the  bottom.  This 
mode  of  supply  prevents  the  escape  of  steam  into  the 
room,  and  is  not  attended  with  the  usual  danger  of  scald- 
ing, if  hot  water  is  drawn  while  a  person  is  bathing.  The 
supply  and  waste  valves  are  enclosed  and  locked  at  the 
foot  of  the  tubs,  and  only  accessible  to  the  attendants. 

In  each  bath  room  is  a  wash  hand  sink  of  cast  iron,  also 
painted  within  and  encased,  and  having  two  fixed  bowls 
of  enameled  iron  in  the  bottom,  each  bowl  as  well  as  a 
depressed  end  of  the  sink,  being  supplied  with  cold  and 
hot  water.  The  bowls  are  fitted  with  brass  strainers,  and 
the  waste  pipes  leading  from  them,  controlled  by  valve 
rods  on  the  back  of  the  sink. 

Water  Closets. —  The  water  closets  arc  in  adjoining 
rooms  to  the  bath  and  sink  rooms.  They  are  made  in 
the  funnel  or  hopper  form  of  cast  iron,  enamelled  with- 
in, and  supplied  with  water  by  the  opening  of  the  door, 
— die  water  being  admitted  to  the  closet  behind  a  depend- 
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ing  flange  around  the  top,  which  gives  it  a  circular  and 
downward  direction  over  the  whole  interior  surface. 
The  closets  are  elevated  upon  a  platform  ten  inches 
high  to  admit  the  trap  to  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
room,  by  which  means  they  are  made  accessible  for 
cleansing  and  repairs,  in  case  of  obstruction  or  breakage. 
The  traps  are  made  of  strong  lead,  in  the  D  form,  hav- 
ing cleansing  valves  on  the  top,  and  through  them  pass 
all  the  waste  water  from  the  baths  and  sinks,  which  con- 
tributes much  to  secure  perfect  cleanliness.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  furnished  by  opening  the  closet  room  door, 
is  regulated  by  a  stop  cock  in  the  supply  pipe,  and  the 
drainage  from  closets  in  different  stories,  effected  by 
their  uniting  in  the  usual  way,  with  an  upright  waste 
pipe  of  lead,  which  discharges  into  the  general  sewer 
below. 

Supply  of  Water. — Tne  house  is  supplied  with  wa- 
ter from  the  spring  on  the  premises,  and  is  good  for  all 
purposes.  It  is  raised  by  two  forcing  pumps,  one  being 
driven  by  the  surplus  water  of  the  spring,  the  other  by 
steam  power,  and  is  capable  of  raising  three  thousand 
gallons  per  hour.  The  water  is  deposited  in  four  wrought 
iron  tanks  in  the  dome  of  the  centre  building,  which  to- 
gether hold  five  thousand  gallons.  The  pumps  and  ap- 
paratus for  driving  them,  are  enclosed  within  a  suitable 
building  near  the  spring.  From  the  tanks  water  is  sup- 
plied to  all  parts  of  the  main  building,  the  wash  and  gas 
houses,  and  to  a  fountain  in  front  of  the  portico  not  yet 
completed.  In  the  attics  of  the  wings  at  the  points  where 
they  overlap,  are  placed  single  tanks  of  wrought  iron, 
holdingaboutfive  hundred  gallons  each, — they  are  suppli- 
ed from  those  in  the  centre,  and  to  them  is  sent  steam  for 
heating  the  water  for  bathing  and  other  purposes. 
Wrought  iron  pipe  is  used  in  all  cases  for  conducting 
steam,  water  and  gas,  and  for  these  purposes  there  are 
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more  than  five  miles  of  it  in  length.  It  is  much  cheap- 
er than  copper  or  even  strong  lead,  and  is  not  liable  to 
constant  bursting  as  is  the  latter  metal,  when  used  un- 
der high  pressure.  In  case  of  obstruction,  when  used 
for  waste  pipes,  it  is  easily  cleansed,  the  union  of 
lengths  being  made  by  coupling  screws  and  where  dan- 
ger is  apprehended,  by  the  addition  of  a  running  socket. 

Kitchens. — The  two  rear  rooms  in  the  basement  of 
the  centre  are  used  as  kitchens,  and  contain  the  ap- 
paratus for  cooking.  In  one  is  a  small  range  and  other 
appropriate  fixtures  for  cooking  for  the  resident  offi- 
cers and  their  families,  and  communicates  with  a  pri- 
vate dining  room  in  the  second  story,  by  bell,  speaking 
tube  and  dumb  waiter.  In  the  other,  the  cooking  is  done 
for  the  wings,  and  is  furnished  with  a  cooking  range 
eleven  and  a  half  feet  long,  having  two  fires,  three 
large  ovens  and  many  other  conveniences. 

Behind  this  range  in  its  whole  extent,  is  a  wrought 
iron  boiler  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  supplied  with 
cold  water  from  the  tanks,  and  receiving  the  surplus 
heat  of  the  range.  This  boiler  furnishes  hot  water  for 
nearly  all  purposes  in  the  kitchens,  and  from  it  hot  wa- 
ter is  drawn  in  each  story  of  the  centre  building  above, 
the  hot  water  pipe  finally  discharging  into  one  of  the 
tanks,  through  its  open  extremity.  By  the  latter  pro- 
vision, the  boiler  and  pipes  are  saved  from  the  severe 
pressure  that  may  arise  from  the  expansion  of  the  wa- 
ter in  heating,  or  from  the  formation  of  steam,  which 
occasionally  occurs. 

Behind  the  range  in  each  room  is  also  a  hot  air 
chamber,  from  which  the  reception  rooms  for  patients 
and  the  chapel  are  principally  wanned  in  winter,  the 
warm  air  being  discharged  into  smoke  flues  of  the 
chimneys,   in   the    summer.      Between  the  principal 
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kitchens  and  the  dining  rooms  of  die  wards,  and  be- 
tween various  other  apartments  are  bells  and  speaking 
tubes,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  transmission  of  in- 
telligence. 

In  a  small  room  adjoining  the  principal  kitchen  is  a 
steam  closet,  ten  feet  long,  eight  feet  eight  inches  high, 
and  two  feet  nine  inches  wi  'e  or  deep.  The  frame 
work  is  of  cast,  and  the  back  ends,  and  top,  of  wrought 
iron.  It  has  one  iron  kettle  supported  on  a  bed  plate, 
for  boiling  meats  and  making  soup,  and  five  tin  steam- 
ers supported  on  a  floor  of  cast  bars,  for  cooking  vari- 
ous kinds  of  vegetables, — the  supply  of  steam  to  each 
vessel  being  regulated  by  stop  valves.  Beneath  the 
kettle  and  steamers  is  placed  a  drip  pan  of  sheet  iron, 
declining  to  one  end,  and  having  a  waste  pipe  discharg- 
ing into  thegeneral  sewer.  The  front  of  the  closetisopen 
except  four  upright  fluted  pilasters,  which  constitute  apart 
of  the  frame  work,  and  a  horizontal  facie  with  moulding 
cornice  across  the  top.  The  closet  is  ventilated  from  the 
top,  into  a  chimney  with  which  two  of  the  steam  boilers 
are  connected ;  the  draught  being  so  strong  as  to  carry 
off  entirely,  the  escape  steam  and  odor  in  cooking.  The 
whole  is  painted  a  dark  stone  color  and  varnished  and 
is  very  easily  kept  in  order.  Although  an  expensive  fix- 
ture in  material  and  construction,  yet  from  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  purpose  intended,  and  its  indestructible 
character,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  economical  in 
use. 

Near  the  steam  closet  is  a  large  iron  sink  supplied  with 
cold  and  hot  water,  and  having  drainage,  where  the  vege- 
tables arc  washed  and  prepared  for  cooking. 

The  food  is  sent  to  the  dining  rooms  of  the  wards  by 
dumb-waiters,  in  close  tin  boxes,  which  protects  it  from 
dust  and  retains  the  heat. 
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Tho  dumb-waiters  arc  constructed  to  be  served  from 
the  bottom  or  from  each  story  above, — the  danger  of 
breakage  and  other  accidents  from  their  falling,  being 
prevented  by  the  working  of  a  cog-wheel  at  right  angles 
with  the  thread  of  an  endless  screw,  which  holds  them 
at  any  point  where  they  stop. 

Bakery,  etc. — In  the  basement  story  of  the  west  wing 
adjoining  the  centre  is  the  bakery,  and  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  east  wing  are  sewing  and  ironing  rooms,  which 
are  reached  from  the  wards  by  patients  and  others,  by 
a  private  stairway.  In  the  hall  adjoining  the  sewing 
and  ironing  rooms,  are  a  series  of  wardrobes  for  con- 
taining the  ironed  and  repaired  clothes  from  the  laun- 
dry, which  daily  and  weekly  accumulate,  and  from 
from  whence  they  are  sent  to  the  wards  where  they 
belong. 

Drainage. — The  drainage  of  the  building  is  effect- 
ed through  the  medium  of  a  cast  iron  pipe  ten  inches 
in  diameter  and  about  eleven  hundred  feet  long.  It 
is  situated  in  the  cellarof  the  centre  building  and  wings 
adjoining,  and  receives  the  waste  from  all  parts  of  the 
house,  except  the  extreme  end  of  the  extended  wing 
east,  which  is  drained  through  a  six  inch  iron  pipe,  in- 
to a  separate  reservoir.  The  large  pipe  is  laid  with 
lead  joints,  supported  on  piers  above  ground  and  has 
a  descent  of  six  feet  in  three  hundred,  while  passing 
through  the  cellar.  It  finally  discharges  its  soil  into  a 
reservoir  forty  by  fifty  feet  in  extent,  five  feel  deep, 
lined  with  a  stone  wall,  and  so  covered  as  to  admit  of 
free  ventilation.  By  the  aid  of  this  deposite  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  large  quantity  of  compost  will  annually 
be  made  for  enriching  the  garden  and  farm. 

Laundry. — The  washing  is  done  in  a  detached  build- 
ing on  the  premises,  by  which  arrangement  all  ofl'cn- 
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sive  odors  connected  therewith  is  removed  from  the  main 
edifice.  The  fixtures  are  of  approved  construction,  and 
consist  of  a  small  upright  tubular  boiler  for  heating  wa- 
ter, fixed  tubs  for  washing  and  boiling  clothes,  a  dry- 
ing press,  the  room  having  a  stone  floor  with  drainage  in- 
to the  general  sewer,  as  it  passes  the  house.  In  anoth- 
er apartment  is  a  drying  closet  heated  by  steam  pipes, 
and  in  the  attic  story,  tanks  for  cold  and  hot  water, 
which  together  hold  about  one  thousand  gallons.  The 
building  containing  these  arrangements  is  a  farm  house, 
which  also  accommodates  the  man  and  his  wife  in  charge 
of  the  washing,  besides  containing  rooms  for  storeage 
and  other  purposes. 

Organization. — The  government  of  the  asylum  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  ten  managers  originally  appointed 
by  the  Legislature,  but  whose  places  are  to  be  supplied 
in  future  by  the  supreme  court.  Their  term  of  service 
continues  five  years,  and  is  performed  gratuitously.  To 
them  is  committed  the  general  direction  and  control  of 
all  the  property  and  concerns  of  the  institution,  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  law.  They  are  empowered  to  es- 
tablish by-laws  for  regulating  the  appointment  and  du- 
ties of  the  resident  officers,  attendants,  and  assistants, 
and  for  fixing  the  conditions  of  admission,  support,  and 
discharge  of  patients, — they  may  also  take  and  hold  in 
trust  for  the  state,  any  grant  or  devise  of  land  or  other 
donation,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  insane  per- 
sons, or  the  general  use  of  the  asylum.  They  appoint 
the  superintendent  and  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  former,  the  assistant  physi- 
cians, steward  and  matron;  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  of  the  state,  determine  the  annual  salaries  and 
allowances  of  the  officers.  They  also  visit  the  asylum 
by  a  committee  of  one  member,  weekly ;  of  two,  monthly  ; 
of  a  majority,  quarterly  ;  and  of  the  whole,  annually. 
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Sli'kkintkxdicnt. — The  superintendent  is  required  i<> 
be  ;i  well  educated  physician,  and  is  the  chief  executive 
olluer  of  the  asylum  ;  lie  resides  in  the  building,  pre- 
scribes the  medical  and  other  treatment  of  the  patients, 
lias  the  general  superintendence  of  the  buildings,  grounds 
and  farm,  together  with  their  furniture,  fixtures,  and 
stock,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  persons  there- 
in, subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  managers. 

Treasurer. — The  treasurer,  under  the  direction  of  the 
managers,  receives,  holds,  and  disburses  all  moneys 
granted  by  the  Legislature,  orobtaincd  from  other  sources, 
for  the  use  of  the  asylum  ;  and  once  in  each  year,  or  oft- 
ener,  if  required,  exhibits  an  account  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  with  the  vouchers  therefor,  for  the  examin- 
ation of  the  board. 

Assistant  Physician. — The  assistant  plrysicianis  the 
apothecary  of  the  institution,  and  sees  that  all  prescrip- 
tions are  properly  administered.  He  accompanies  the 
superintendent  in  his  regular  morning  visit  to  the  wards 
of  patients,  and  often  sees  the  male  patients  at  other 
times, — gives  especial  care  to  the  excited  and  sick,  as- 
sists to  keep  the  record  of  cases,  etc.,  and  also  performs 
the  duties  and  is  subject  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
superintendent  in  his  sickness  or  absence. 

Steward. — The  steward,  under  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent, makes  all  purchases  for  the  institution,  attends 
to  the  business  of  the  farm,  garden  and  grounds,  and  al- 
so keeps  and  settles  the  accounts. 

Matrox. — The  matron,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  superintendent,  has  the  charge  of  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  institution,  and  the  more  immediate  care  of 
the  female  patients.  She  devises  occupation  and  amuse- 
ments for  the  quiet  and  convalescent  classes,  and  pays 
particular  attention  to  the  excited  and  sick.     She  in- 
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structs  the  female  attendants  and  assistants  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  performing  their  duties — accompanying 
the  superintendent  in  his  daily  visit  to  the  female 
wards,  acquaints  him  of  the  circumstances  and  wants 
of  each  case,  and  also,  with  him,  frequently  visits  the 
wards  occupied  by  the  men. 

Cost  of  Building,  etc. — The  appropriations  of  mon- 
ey by  the  state  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution, 
amount  to  $153,801  90,  which  includes  the  original  cost 
of  farm,  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  various  fixtures 
heretofore  described,  the  furniture,  stock  for  farm,  grad- 
ing and  improving  grounds,  making  fences,  etc. ;  and 
which  it  is  expected  will  nearly  cover  the  expense  of 
preparing  the  institution  for  the  reception  and  care  of 
two  hundred  patients.  The  annual  salaries  of  the  resi- 
dent officers  and  treasurer,  are  paid  by  the  state,  and 
the  current  expenses  of  the  institution,  in  part  from  the 
.board  of  patients,  public  and  private,  and  in  part  also, 
by  appropriations  from  the  state  treasury. 

Admission  of  Patients. — The  institution  was  prima- 
rily intended  as  a  hospital  and  home  for  the  poor  and 
indigent  insane.  Yet,  excellent  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  care  and  comfort  of  other  classes,  who  may 
need  its  assistance,  and  seek  admission  to  its  wards. 
Until  the  building  is  filled,  by  the  classes  having  prefer- 
ence by  law,  and  at  all  times,  when  there  are  vacancies, 
private  applicants  will  be  received,  and  those  from 
other  states,  on  the  same  terms  as  citizens  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  preliminary  steps  to  the  admission  of  private 
patients,  are,  a  written  request  for  admission  by  some 
friend,  a  certificate  of  insanity  by  two  plrysicians  under 
oath,  and  a  bond  for  support,  removal,  &c. 

Results  of  First  Year. — Of  the  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  persons  admitted  during  the  first  year,  after 
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opening  tlic  institution:  viz,  from  the  15th  of  May,  1848, 
lo  the  15th  of  May,  1841),  twenty-four  were  discharged 
recovered,  five  improved,  and  three  died,  shewing  a 
very  gratifying  measure  of  success  in  treatment — indu- 
cing the  hope  that  still  more  favorable  results  may  be 
obtained  in  future  ;  and  also,  that  the  Asylum  may  long 
remain  a  monument  of  the  enlightened  christian  benevo- 
lence of  the  age  and  state  that  gave  it  being. 
Mav  IGth,  1S49. 

References  to  Plan. — A— Portico;  B— Entrance  Hall ; 
C — Halls  of  Centre  and  Wards  ;  D — Superintendent's 
Office  ;  E — Manager's  Room  and  Public  Parlor  ;  F — 
Apothecary  Room  and  Steward's  Office  ;  G — Medical 
Stores  ;  H — Reception  Parlor  for  Patients  ;  I — Stairs  ; 
J — Assistant  Physician's  Room  ;  K — Dining  Rooms  ; 
L — Parlors  of  Wards  ;  M — Bath  Rooms  ;  N — Water 
Closets  ;  O — Clothes  Rooms  ;  P — Passage  between  1st 
and  2d  Wards  ;  Q — Associated  Dormitories  ;  R — Atten- 
dants' Rooms  ;  S — Spaces  for  Light  and  Air  ;  Blank 
Rooms,  (Single  lied  Rooms  for  Patients;)  □  Foul  Air 
Shafts;  Q  Dumb  Waiters  ;  \ni  Chimneys. 

The  Centre  Building  is  four  stories  high,  including  the 
basement.  In  the  first  story  are  the  Steward's  Apart- 
ments, Kitchens,  Store  Rooms,  etc.  In  the  second  or 
principal  story,  the  Public  Offices,  Parlors,  &x.  In  the 
third  are  the  Superintendent's  Private  Rooms  and  the 
Chapel ;  the  latter  being  twenty-two  by  fifty-seven  feet 
in  the  clear,  and  opening  directly  into  the  upper  wards, 
for  patients  of  either  sex.  The  rooms  in  the  fourth  story 
are  used  as  sleeping  apartments. 

Note. — For  much  information  relating  to  the  preliminary  movements  in  the 
state  in  favor  of  an  Asylum,  the  author  is  indebted  to  a  well  written  article  in 
the  "  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter,"  for  January,  184U,  by  the  editor, 
Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

The  Statistics  of  Insane  Hospitals. 

By  I.  Ray,  M.  D., 

Superintendent  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insayie, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Few  persons,  I  believe,  who  are  practically  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  meth- 
ods of  reporting  the  results  of  management  in  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  or  are  prepared  to  yield  entire  confidence  in 
the  general  conclusionsto  which  they  lead.  Certainly  the 
wish  has  often  been  expressed  that  greater  uniformity  were 
observed  in  these  methods,  and  that  certain  conditions 
and  events  connected  with  the  subject,  were  more 
accurately  defined.  The  evil  in  question  has  often  been 
deplored  by  writers  who  have  the  strongest  and  most 
enlightened  faith  in  the  utility  of  this  kind  of  statistics, 
and  until  it  is  remedied,  our  most  carefully  elaborated 
conclusions  can  challenge  but  little  confidence,  and  we 
never  can  be  sure,  after  all  our  pains,  that  we  have  made 
any  positive  advances  in  knowledge.  General  rules  and 
principles  that  are  fairly  drawn  from  observations,  have 
always  been  regarded  as  preeminently  safe,  and  this 
strictly  inductive  method  of  inquiry  is  now  universally 
considered  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  It  would  seem  as  if  results  like  these  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  correct,  because  they  are  but  the  gen- 
eral expression  of  the  facts  themselves.    It  is  this  very 
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appearance  of  certainty  which  sometimes,  as  in  the 
present  case,  blinds  us  to  the  actual  fallacy,  and  \vc  go 
on  accumulating  and  hugging  our  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge as  we  fancy  them,  until  we  find  at  last  that  we 
have  heen  ingeniously  deceiving  ourselves  with  an  emp- 
ty show,  while  the  suhstance  has  completely  escaped  us. 

Statistics  has  become  a  favorite  instrument  for  devel- 
oping truth,  and  is  now  applied  to  branches  of  inquiry 
which,  a  few  years  since,  were  scarcely  supposed  to  be 
within  its  reach.  That  it  was  capable  of  eliciting  phys- 
ical truth  with  an  extent  and  accuracy  then  not  thought 
of,  might  not  have  been  a  wild  supposition,  but  no  one 
dreamed  of  seeing  it  used  to  elucidate  the  principles 
that  govern  the  social  position  and  moral  conduct  of  man, 
his  motives,  impulses  and  propensities.  It  is  important 
that  an  instrument  of  knowledge  so  widely  and  confi- 
dently used,  should  be  thoroughly  understood  ;  its 
powers  being  judiciously  estimated,  and  its  application 
regulated  by  a  suitable  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the 
case.  It  is  a  simple  thing,  no  doubt,  to  add,  and  sub- 
tract, and  divide  columns  of  figures  which  a  patient  in- 
dustry alone  was  needed  to  collect,  and  if  statistics  con- 
sisted only  of  these  operations,  it  certainly  would  be  a 
very  easy  affair.  But  statistics  implies  something  more 
than  a  process  in  arithmetic.  It  is  a  profound,  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  materials  carefully  and  copiously 
collected,  and  chosen  with  an  enlightened  confidence  in 
their  fitness  for  the  purpose  in  question.  The  large 
comprehension,  the  elevated  conceptions,  the  masterly 
power  of  mathematical  anatysis,  were  not  more  essen- 
tial to  Newton  in  unfolding  the  law  of  gravitation,  than 
the  acute  discrimination  of  his  materials  and  the  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  their  bearing  upon  the  principle  in 
view,  were  to  Quetelet  in  developing  the  laws  that  reg- 
ulate some  important  events  of  life  and  springs  of  hu- 
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man  conduct.  Such  views,  however,  have  not  been 
prevalent,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  fact  that  thus  far, 
statistics,  with  all  its  show  of  accuracy,  has  been,  com- 
paratively speaking,  singularly  barren  of  results.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  great  principle  of 
physical  or  moral  science,  as  having  been  established 
chiefly  by  statistical  inquiries.  A  volume  would  not 
hold  the  instances  in  which  they  have  failed  of  success, 
though  undertaken  with  every  promise  thereof,  but  I  will 
mention  only  one,  of  recent  origin,  and  well  known  to  us 
all. 

The  taking  of  the  Census  in  1840  was  deemed  by  our 
government  a  favorable  opportunity  for  collecting  a  mass 
of  useful  information  of  a  scientific,  moral,  social  and 
economical  character.  The  preliminary  steps  were  ju- 
diciously taken,  the  information  sought  for  was  highly 
desirable,  and  the  result  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  portly 
folio  volume.  To  a  stranger  it  presented  peculiar  claims 
to  his  confidence.  It  was  projected  by  an  enlightened 
government,  supported  by  liberal  appropriations,  and  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  some  distinguished  names.  It 
statistical  inquiries  were  ever  worth  anything,  they  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  be  in  this  instance.  To  us  who  had  a 
nearer  view  of  the  undertaking,  it  was  seen  to  comprise 
a  large  mass  of  heterogeneous  details  entrusted  to  a  mul- 
titude of  individuals  few  of  whom  could  comprehend 
their  nature,  or  had  the  requisite  skill  for  assorting  and 
classifying  their  materials,  and  printed  with  an  unparal 
leled  carelessness  that  increased  ten-fold  the  original 
blunders.  And  yet  with  all  its  pretension,  the  United 
States  Census  for  1S40,  can  be  received  as  reliable  au- 
thority for  no  single  fact  whatever. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  figures  will  not  lie,  but  it 
is  very  certain  that  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  the  care- 
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less,  tlic  undiscriminating,  they  may  become  most  potent 
instruments  of  falsehood.    The  historian,  tlie  chemist, 
the  naturalist,  all  require  unexceptionable  authority  for 
the  facts  that  claim  their  belief,   and  never  hesitate  to 
subject  them  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.    It  is  probably  because 
statistical  facts  have  met  with  too  easy  a  faith,  that  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them  have   so  often  been  swept 
away  by  the  subsequent  progress  of  knowledge.  To 
those  accustomed  to  the  close  and  careful  examination 
of  facts  that  characterises  other  departments  of  natural 
science,  it  is  inconceivable  what  slender  materials  have 
served  as  the  foundation  of  very  important  deductions  in 
this  we  are  now  considering.    On  the  faith  of  the  Cen- 
sus of  1S40,  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  with  no  or- 
dinary emphasis,  that  the  free  colored  population  is  more 
liable  to  insanity  than  the  white,  and  the  fact  thus  infer- 
red was  exultingly  held  up  by  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  as  a  signal  blessing  of  slavery. 
The  Census  has  gone  to  every  great  library  in  Europe, 
but  without  the  exposure  of  its  errors,  and  in  many  a  fu- 
ture work,  no  doubt,  will  be  found  the  record  of  this  stu- 
pendous lie.    A  few  years  since  the  world  was  inclined 
to  yield  us  the  credit  of  extraordinary  success  in  the  cure 
of  insanity,  because  in  a  certain  institution  in  our  country, 
the  number  of  recoveries  in  recent  cases  had  amounted  to 
91 5  per  cent  of  the  discharges.    It  was  not  made  known 
that  this  result  was  founded  on  the  experience  of  one 
year  in  twenty  three  cases  only.  • 

The  results  of  experience  in  hospitals  for  the  insane 
have  been  annually  published  with  some  minuteness  of 
detail,  both  because  the  community  is  desirous  of  seeing 
how  far  its  institutions  have  met  their  destined  purpose, 
and  because  their  physicians  are  actuated  by  the  lauda- 
ble desire  to  present  the  result  of  observations  which 
their  position  has  enabled  them  to  make  upon  a  much 
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larger  scale  than  they  possibly  could  in  a  private  capa- 
city. All  this  is  well,  and  1  doubt  not  much  valuable 
information  has  been  elicited.  I  trust,  however,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt,  without  giving  offence,  whether 
the  amount  of  information  is  at  all  commensurate  to  the 
real  labor  involved,  and  the  ostensible  accuracy  of  the 
facts  and  deductions.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  subject  is 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration,  in  order  that 
its  causes  may  be  ascertained  and  removed,  and  Our  fu- 
ture inquiries  be  prosecuted  in  a  more  profitable  direc- 
tion. In  this  stage  of  the  discussion  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  to  make  our  statistics  profitable,  they  should 
embrace  such  facts  only  as  are  intrinsically  important, 
and  free  from  all  admixture  with  mere  opinion.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  these  tests,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to 
measure  the  real  value  of  the  statistics  usually  contained 
in  the  reports  of  our  asylums.  Of  course  the  limits  of  a 
paper  like  this  must  confine  our  attention  to  the  most 
prominent  points. 

No  subject  connected  with  insanity  possesses  so  deep 
and  general  an  interest  as  its  curability,  and  this  fact  has 
lead  to  the  universal  practice  among  asylums  of  report- 
ing the  number  of  their  recoveries.  The  result  is  sup- 
posed, by  implication  at  least,  to  be  a  fair  measure  of 
the  professional  skill  and  other  curative  influences  with 
which  the  disease  has  been  combated,  and  to  indicate 
with  more  or  less  exactness,  the  general  curability  af  the 
disease.  The  question  then  is  whether  these  inferences 
are  fairly  deducible  from  the  premises.  It  is  admitted 
that  there  are  various  circumstances  that  affect  the  re- 
sults of  every  large  establishment,  having  no  necessary 
connexion  with  them.  To  leave  these  entirely  out  of 
view  would  be  taking  the  first  step  to  unlimited  error 
and  confusion,  while  to  estimate  exactly  their  respective 
influence  upon  the  results,  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
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human  penetration.  The  manner  in  which  they  halance 
rind  counteract  one  another,  so  as  to  embarrass  all  our 
conclusions,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion. 

The  number  of  recoveries  will  be  affected  by  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  patients.  The  more  robust 
and  vigorous  they  are,  the  more  readily  will  they  re- 
cover. In  rural  districts  there  is  a  higher  condition  of 
health  than  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial,  and 
this  fact,  so  far  as  it  goes,  gives  to  the  asylums  of  the 
former  an  .advantage  over  those  of  the  latter,  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  recoveries.  Again,  the  comparative 
sparseness  of  the  population  in  the  former,  and  the 
greater  difficulty  of  gaining  access  to  the  asylum,  will 
delay  the  admission  of  many,  and  thus  protract,  if  not 
altogether  prevent  their  recovery.  The  smaller  pecu- 
niary ability  of  people  in  the  country  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  city,  will  also  lead  to  premature  removals, 
and  consequently  so  far,  to  a  smaller  number  of  recov- 
eries. On  the  other  hand,  asylums  on  our  sea-board 
•which  receive  large  numbers  of  foreigners  worn  down 
by  hardships  and  exposure,  many  of  them  sent  from 
home  it  may  be,  because  of  their  liability  to  insanit}1, 
have,  in  this  circumstance,  a  drawback  scarcely  known 
to  those  of  the  rural  districts.  Circumstances  like 
these — and  the  list  might  be  greatly  extended — cannot 
be  expressed  in  any  statistical  form  ;  they  can  only  be 
stated  in  general  terms,  and  we  can  obtain  only  a  gen- 
eral impression  of  their  influence  upon  the  result.  They 
do  not  affect  the  facts,  but  only  prevent  us  from  draw- 
ing from  them  certain  conclusions  which,  at  first  sight, 
they  might  seem  to  warrant.  There  is  a  very  serious 
objection,  however,  lying  against  the  facts  themselves. 

Statistics  can  be  properly  applied  only  to  incidents 
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and  events  that  have  an  objective  existence,  for  such  on- 
ly are  cognizable  to  all  men  and  admit  of  neither  doubt 
nor  mistake.  Just  so  far  as  they  have  a  subjective  rela- 
tion to  the  mind — are  merely  matters  of  opinion — to  that 
degree  they  are  incapable  of  being  statistically  express- 
ed. Thus  the  event  of  recovery,  limited  solely  to  its 
objective  character,  only  amounts  to  a  certain  degree  of 
improvement.  Whether  the  change  is  a  real  cure  of 
disease,  or  a  state  where  diseased  manifestations  are 
absent  merely  from  want  of  a  suitable  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing them,  or  a  temporary  intermission  of  disease 
governed  by  that  law  of  periodicity  to  which  nervous  af- 
fections are  closely  subjected, — these  are  questions 
which  every  individual  will  answer  by  the  aid  of  his 
own  experience  and  judgment,  and  consequently  with 
all  that  diversity  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  sta- 
tistical accuracy.  I  presume  I  am  uttering  no  scandal 
when  I  say,  that  the  cases  are  not  few  which  one  man 
would  pronounce  to  be  recoveries,  while  another  of  less 
sanguine  temper,  or  more  knowledge  of  insanity, 
would  regard  them  as  merely  improvements.  I  presume 
too,  we  are  all  and  each  of  us,  often  in  doubt  respecting 
the  condition  of  patients  discharged  from  our  care,  and 
hesitate  long  before  we  decide  under  what  head  of  our 
general  results,  they  shall  be  placed.  And  when  we 
finally  make  up  our  mind,  is  it  with  that  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  would  embolden  us  to  deny  that  any  body 
else  could  possibly  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion? 
What  then  becomes  of  the  value  of  such  a  conclusion 
considered  as  a  statistical  fact  ? 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  question  must  first  be 
answered,  what  degree  of  restoration  can  be  rightfully 
called  recovery.  Of  course  every  one  answers  it  for  him- 
self as  he  best  can,  but  statistical  accuracy  requires  that 
all  should  answer  it  alike.    It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  ner- 
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vous  disease,  tlint  it  may  l>e  suspended  or  eheeked  for  a 
period  indefinitely  varying  in  length,  and  then,  after  in- 
tervals measured  by  weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  renew- 
ed in  all  its  original  severity.  The  intervals  may  or 
may  not  reeur  with  the  utmost  regularity.  They  may 
eontinue  for  many  months,  or  appear  to  he  merely  a 
transition-state  marking  the  passage  of  the  mind  from 
one  paroxysm  to  another.  The  restoration  may  be  ap- 
parently perfect,  or  marked  by  many  a  trace  of  disease. 
Now  in  regard  to  extreme  cases  there  will  be  no  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  An  interval  in  which  the  mind  presents 
its  normal  condition,  and  extends  over  a  period  of  years, 
no  one  would  hesitate  to  call  a  recovers',  while  only  a 
week  or  two  of  calm  would  be  universally  regarded  a  i 
not  entitled  to  the  name.  But  it  is  clear  that  some  con- 
ventional rule  is  necessary  for  determining  among  the 
various  intermediate  forms  and  degrees  of  restoration, 
what  should  be  reported  as  recoveries.  Now  admitting 
that  such  a  rule  might  be  made,  for  I  would  not  pre- 
scrihe  limits  to  human  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  there  is 
a  more  serious  difficulty  remaining,  that  of  recognizing 
the  condition  or  event  to  which  the  rule  is  to  be  applied. 
Here  would  arise  a  diversity  of  views  springing  from 
diversity  of  temperament,  education  and  experience,  and 
no  one  could  be  sure  that  his  decision  in  any  particular 
case  is  just  what  others  would  adopt  were  it  submitted 
to  them.  For  instance,  we  might  agree  to  call  a  lucid 
interval  which  continues  six  months  or  upward,  a  recov- 
ery, but  upon  the  main  point,  whether  a  lucid  interval 
has  really  occurred,  how  are  we  to  prevent  conflicting 
opinions  ?  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  the  present  sta- 
tistics of  recovery,  no  conventional  rule  whatever,  has 
been  followed.  Every  individual  has  decided  what 
should  and  what  should  not  be  called  recoveries,  just  as 
it  seemed  good  in  his  own  sight. 
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I  do  not  see  how  the  usual  answer  to  these  ob  jections,  that 
they  apply  to  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases,  can 
satisfy  any  one  having  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  How  can  we  deny  the  fact  that  of  the  patients 
discharged  from  our  hospitals,  there  is  always  a  consid- 
erable number  whose  proper  place  in  our  annual  sum- 
mary of  results  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt.  It  is  not  one 
of  those  trilling  fractions  that  can  have  no  perceptible 
effect,  but  large  enough  to  destroy  that  kind  of  precision 
and  certainty  which  we  expect  in  statistical  reports. 

In  order  that  the  proportion  of  recoveries  may  better 
represent  the  relative  success  of  different  institutions,  it 
has  been  a  very  common  practice  to  divide  them  into  two 
classes,  the  old  and  recent,  it  being  implied  that  the  cu- 
rability of  the  disease  is  chiefly  determined  by  its  dura- 
tion before  admission.  Certainly  this  distinction  would 
have  the  effect  in  question,  were  it  practicable,  but  no 
one,  1  presume,  would  deny  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  we  are  unable  to  decide  satisfactorily  to  ourselves 
whether  the  disease  has  or  has  not'  commenced  within 
the  period  allotted  to  recent  cases.  The  earliest  abber- 
ations  of  the  disordered  mind  differ  so  little  from  its  of- 
dinary  movements,  that  they  are  readily  confounded  by 
the  careless  or  unskillful  observer.  And  even  when 
the  attention  is  awakened  and  apprehensions  excited, 
some  psychological  knowledge  is  required  to  prevent 
one  from  mistaking  morbid  for  healthy  manifestations. 
Of  the  persons  on  whom  we  have  to  depend  for  all  our 
information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  diseases  in  the 
cases  that  come  under  our  charge,  very  few  possess  this 
knowledge,  or  have  observed  the  cases  very  closely. 
To  regard  the  narratives  we  usually  receive  with  our  pa- 
tients, as  sufficient  authority  for  a  scientific  fact,  would 
almost  indicate  insanity  in  ourselves.  Not  that  they  are 
invariably  false  and  unreliable,  but  because  we  are  gener- 
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ally  without  the  means  of  knowing  when  lliey  arc  and 
when  ihcy  arc  not  .so.  We  all  know,  undoubtedly,  how 
.seldom  the  account  wc  first  receive  of  a  patient  is  en- 
tirely confirmed  by  those  we  subsequently  obtain,  and 
how  often,  in  consequence,  we  are  obliged  to  modify  our 
first  decision.  But  even  with  the  completest  history  of 
the  case,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  when  the  disease 
actually  began.  For  months  or  even  years  before  the 
first  decided  and  obvious  manifestations  of  disease,  the 
patient  may  have  evinced  something  unusual  in  his  con- 
duct or  conversation,  although  engaged  in  his  customa- 
ry duties,  .and  by  the  world  at  large  regarded  as  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  reason.  In  some  cases  the  morbid 
peculiarities  may  be  sufficiently  developed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  world,  but,  not  interfering  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  a  part  of  the  natural  character,  and  take  the 
name  of  insanity  only  when  accompanied  by  an  extra 
degree  of  excitement  and  violence.  In  cases  like  these 
who  will  take  upon  himself  to  indicate  the  precise  point 
when  disease  began  ?  Who  will  presume  to  enter  that 
debatable  land  which  lies  between  the  realms  of  eccen- 
tricity and  insanity,  and  assign  to  each  its  respective 
share  of  the  peculiar  manifestations? 

The  large  class  of  periodical  and  paroxysmal  cases 
present  insuperable  difficulties  to  every  attempt  to  bring 
them  under  any  general  rule.  The  question  of  their  or- 
igin is  complicated  with  that  of  their  recovery,  and  we 
are  under  the  same  kind  of  embarrassment  in  deciding 
upon  the  former,  that  we  experience  with  regard  to  the 
latter.  If  we  are  to  regard  every  fresh  attack  that  has 
been  preceded  by  a  distinctly  marked  lucid  interval  of 
considerable  duration,  as  a  recent  case,  can  we  adopt 
any  rule  that  will  prevent  us  from  bringing  within  the 
same  category  those  cases  in  which  the  interval  is  scarce- 
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ly  more  than  a  brief  remission  of  the  disease?  A  sin- 
gle instance  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  difficulty. 
A  person  is  subject  to  paroxysms,  of  high  excitement 
when  he  is  destitute  of  all  self-control,  and  for  the  sake 
of  decency  and  safety,  must  be  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment. In  this  condition  he  is  placed  in  a  hospital  where 
the  excitement  passes  off,  and  he  is  discharged.  He  re- 
turns home,  engages  in  his  customary  pursuits,  and  tor  all 
practical  purposes  certainly,  appeal's  as  sound  as  ever. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  excitement 
returns.  Again  he  is  placed  in  a  hospital,  again  he  be- 
comes calm  and  lucid,  and  again  is  allowed  to  go  home. 
Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  every  such  admission  of  this 
person  is  a  recent  case,  and  every  discharge  a  recovery? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as 
old,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  in  which  the  lucid  inter- 
val continues  for  years  ?  True,  every  chief  of  a  hospi- 
tal may  have  a  rule  of  his  own,  but  the  consequence 
would  be  that  we  should  have  as  many  different  rules 
and  as  many  results  as  there  are  hospitals.  And  even 
admitting  that  a  general  rule  were  formed  and  agreed 
upon  that  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  months  should 
mark  the  distinction  between  a  mere  lucid  interval,  and 
a  perfect  recovery,  }'et  no  one  with  any  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  can  imagine  that  the  appli- 
cation of  it  would  always  be  easy  and  uniform.  During 
the  alleged  interval,  is  the  mind  really  clear  and  un- 
clouded by  disease,  or  are  its  obscurations  less  dark  only 
because  the  absence  of  excitement  leads  the  patient  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  common  notice,  and  refrain 
from  obtruding  his  fancies  upon  others  ?  Is  the  interval 
itself,  whether  clear  or  otherwise,  so  well  defined  that  it 
can  be  bounded  by  days  or  weeks  ?  These  questions 
must  be  often  asked.  Does  any  one  believe  they  would 
receive  a  uniform  answer  ? 
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Dr.  Thnrmm,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Retreat  at 
York,  whose  faith  in  the  value  of  the  hospital  statistics 
of  insanity  is  unshaken  by  such  objections,  thinks  that 
no  practical  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  determining 
the  date  of  ihe  disorder,  "if  it  be  understood  that  its 
origin  should  be  dated  from  the  period  when  self-control 
was  first  decidedly  lost,  and  when  overt  acts  of  insanity 
were  for  ihe  first  time  actual!)'  manifested  ;  and  that  it 
should  not  include'  the  time  during  which,  from  the 
a  posteriori  history,  the  existence  of  a  latent  state  of 
mental  disorder,  as  indicated  by  more  or  less  of  pecu- 
liarity, may  be  inferred."*  In  the  spirit  of  this  remark, 
he  approves  of  the  practice  which  has  always  prevailed 
in  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected,  of  subdi- 
viding their  recent  cases  into  two  classes,  one  contain- 
ing such  as  have  been  disordered  according  to  the  above 
rule,  three  months  or  less,  and  the  other,  such  as  have 
been  disordered  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve 
months.  If  Dr.  Thurnam  experiences  no  practical  diffi- 
culty in  applying  his  rule,  I  can  only  admire  a  sagacity 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to  share.  In  a  treatise  charac- 
terised by  such  fulness  of  detail  and  acuteness  of  ob- 
servation, it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  find  how  pe- 
riodical cases  are  disposed  of  under  the  rule,  because 
they  peculiarly  embarrass  this  question  of  recency. 

Still  stronger  objections,  may  be  urged  against  ihe  di- 
vision of  cases  into  curable  and  incurable,  because  when 
not  determined  by  the  duration  of  the  disorder,  it  is 
chiefly  by  considerations  that  are  purely  matters  of  opin- 
ion. 

The  usual  method  of  comparing  the  number  of  recov- 
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eries  with  that  of  the  admissions  or  discharges  presents 
a  very  unreliable  indication  of  the  curability  of  insanity , 
or  even  of  the  relative  success  of  different  establish- 
ments. When  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  our 
discharges  originate  in  the  impatience,  or  poverty  or 
nameless  caprice  of  friends,  or  any  other  cause  than  the 
admitted  incurability  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  number  of  recoveries  can  have  no  necessary  re" 
lation  to  that  of  the  discharges,  nor  upon  the  admissions 
so  long  as  the  latter  are  consequent  upon  the  discharges. 
What  the  number  of  recoveries  does  indicate  very 
strongly  is,  the  amount  of  perseverence  and  pecuniary 
ability  exhibited  by  the  friends  and  guardians  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  any  degree  of  merit  which  may  accrue  from 
the  number  of  recoveries  must  be  shared  by  the  institu- 
tion with  the  community  itself. 

For  the  same  reason  the  proportion  of  recoveries  re- 
ported by  our  hospitals,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satisfac- 
tory test  of  the  curability  of  insanity.  Every  case  sub- 
mitted to  the  treatment  of  an  asylum  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  experiment  upon  the  curability  of  the 
disease.  If  removed  before  the  experiment  has  been 
fairly  tried,  the  result  proves  nothing.  How  many  of 
these  abortive  experiments  are  annually  tried  in  our  hos- 
pitals, we  all  know  to  our  sorrow.  If,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Esquirol  in  which  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Tuke  who  had  peculiar  facilities  for  forming  an  opin- 
ion on  this  point,  the  average  duration  of  an  attack  of 
insanity  is  one  year,  it  follows  that  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases  it  must  exceed  a  year.  Esquirol  states  that  of 
the  1233  recoveries  that  occurred  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  submitted  to  treatment,  more  than  half  of  them 
were  subsequent  to  the  first  year.     If  any  confidence 
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»  an  b<!  plated  in  this  result  as  the  expression  of  ;i  gen- 
eral truth,  it  follows  that  any  ])aticnt,  not  affected  with  a 
bodily  disease,  who  is  removed  alter  only  a  year's  trial 
of  hospital  treatment,  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
had  more  than  half  a  trial  of  hospital  treatment  without 
inquiring  how  many  of  the  recent  cases  discharged  un- 
cured,  are  thus  prematurely  removed,  there  are  enough, 
we  all  know,  to  vitiate  any  result  afforded  by  hospital 
statistics  touching  the  curability  of  insanity.  One  step 
towards  certainty  would  be  taken,  if  it  were  always 
shown  how  long  the  disease  has  existed  in  this  class  of 
cases,  and  how  long  they  had  been  under  treatment ;  in 
other  words,  how  many  had  and  how  many  had  not  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  restorative  inlluences  which 
nature  or  art  may  be  capable  of  exerting.  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  instance  of  such  information  having 
been  given. 

Jf  these  objections  to  the  present  method  of  determin- 
ing the  results  of  hospital  treatment  have  any  validity, 
we  should  expect  to  find  them  varying  from  one  another 
to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  explained  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  diversity.  That  such  is  actually  the  case, 
I  think  cannot  be  fairly  denied.  1  cannot  enter  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  these  results,  but  a  glance  at  a 
few  of  them  will  answer  our  purpose.  In  Dr.  Thurnam's 
book  is  a  table  showing  the  proportion  of  recoveries  to 
admissions  in  cases  of  less  than  twelve  months'  dura- 
lion,  in  eleven  different  establishments,  and  they  range 
from  about  49  to  82  in  the  100.  The  causes  of  this  di- 
versity may  be  obvious  enough  in  some  instances,  but 
very  far  from  it  in  others.  How  can  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  in  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  the 
recoveries  in  the  above  named  class  of  cases  have  reach- 
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ed  to  nearly  S3  per  cent.,  while  in  the  Retreat  at  York, 
Eng.,  they  lull  short  of  62  ?  * 

Differences  equally  great  and  equally  unaccountable 
might  be  adduced  without  number,  but  this  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  Even  if  they  could  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  if  we  could  be  made  quite  sure 
why,  in  one  institution,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  is 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  in  another,  this  very 
result  would  establish  the  existence  of  modifying  circum- 
stances that  would  deprive  our  statistics  of  every  claim 
to  certainty.  But  whether  explained  or  not,  I  see  not 
how  any  candid  mind  can  help  drawing  from  them  the 
conclusion,  that  the  curability  of  insanity  is  as  far  from 
being  settled  as  that  of  many  other  diseases  that  have 
been  scarcely  subjected  to  statistical  inquiries. 

The  number  of  deaths  always  appears  in  the  statis- 
tics of  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  Over  and  above  the 
simple  fact  of  showing  what  has  become  of  the  patients, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  cura- 
bility of  insanity,  and  the  relative  curative  success  of 
different  institutions.  As  death  is  a  matter  of  fact  and 
not  of  opinion,  it  is  free  from  one  of  the  objections  that 
lie  against  recovery  as  an  object  of  statistical  inquiry, 
and  this  seems  to  be  its  only  advantage.  When  we  en- 
deavor to  estimate  the  value  of  the  relative  number  of 
deaths,  as  an  indication  of  the  mortality  of  the  disease, 
we  are  embarrassed,  as  we  were  in  regard  to  recoveries, 
with  the  very  large  proportion  of  cases  annually  dis- 
charged from  our  hospitals  neither  recovered  nor  dead. 
They  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  account,  and  yet  they 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  Dr.  Thumani  took  his  figures  relating  to  the  Wor- 
cester Hospital  from  its  annual  reports,  without  noticing  that  the  recoveries  are 
compared  with  the  disrharpo.t.  On  comparing  ihe  recoveries  of  recent  cases 
with  the  admissions  during  the  period  in  question,  I  find  that  the  former  is  about 
78  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 
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prove  nothing  whatever  as  to  tlio  issue  of  the  disease. 
The  only  perfect  experiment  on  this  point  would  be  to 
trace  a  considerable  number  of  cases  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  to  its  termination  in  recovery 
or  death.  This  would  indicate  precisely  the  numerical 
relation  of  these  two  events.  To  show  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  the  admissions  or  discharges,  is  to  indicate 
nothing  in  relation  to  insanity,  beyond  the  two  naked 
facts,  that  a  certain  number  entered  or  left  the  institution, 
and  a  certain  number  died.  The  absurdity  of  connecting 
together  such  incongruous  facts  as  the  deaths  of  certain 
persons  with  the  casual  residence  of  certain  others  in  the 
same  place,  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the  practical  result. 
At  the  Salpetricre,  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  the  deaths 
were  equal  to  2G  per  cent,  of  the  admissions,  while  in  ma- 
ny American  institutions,  the  proportion,  up  to  the  last 
year,  has  been  between  8  and  9  per  cent.  Are  we  to 
infer  from  this  fact,  that  insanity  is  three  times  as  fatal 
at  Paris  as  in  America,  or  that  the  physicians  of  the  lat- 
ter establishments  have  been  three  times  as  successful  as 
those, of  the  former,  in  rescuing  their  patients  from  the 
jaws  of  the  fell  destroyer  ?  If  the  facts  will  bear  nei- 
ther of  these  inferences,  what  arc  they  good  for? 

Mr.  Tuke,  in  his  admirable  introduction  to  Jacobi's 
work  on  the  Construction  of  insane  hospitals  very  proper- 
ly proposed  to  estimate  the  mortality  of  these  institutions 
like  that  of  any  other  community  ;  that  is,  by  comparing 
the  number  of  deaths  with  that  of  the  average  number 
of  inmates.  The  event  of  death  is  thus  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  incident  natural  to  all  mankind,  rather  than 
as  the  termination  of  a  special  disease,  and  therefore  not 
so  much  indicative  of  the  fatality  of  insanity,  as  of  the 
hygienic  merits  of  different  establishments.  Even  con- 
sidered in  this  latter  point  of  view,  great  caution  is  nec- 
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essary  in  making  the  number  of  deaths  the  basis  of  any 
general  conclusions.  Their  local  circumstances  might 
give  rise  to  considerable  differences  in  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality, independent  of  the  means  and  appliances  which 
thev  devote  to  the  cure  of  the  disease.  The  remarks  al- 
ready made  in  reference  to  such  influences  upon  the  num- 
ber of  recoveries,  are  equally  applicable,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, to  that  of  deaths,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

It  may  be  very  fairly  questioned  too  whether  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  indicates  the  mortality  of  insanity,  because 
many  of  them  are  caused  by  diseases  that  have  only  an 
accidental  connexion  with  it.  The  tables  usually  print- 
ed in  hospital  reports,  of  the  causes  of  death  in  the  cases 
that  have  proved  fatal,  show — whether  correctly  or  not  is 
immaterial  to  the  present  point — thai  insanity  itself  destroys 
but  few,  if  any,  of  its  subjects.  It  certainly  is  not  very  clear 
how  a  death  produced  by  diarrhoea,  or  apoplexy,  canhave 
any  bearing  upon  the  mortality  of  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent disease.  Upon  the  only  question  that  concerns  us 
in  this  connexion,  in  what  proportion  of  cases  insanity 
proves  fatal,  the  reports  of  hospitals  fail  to  throw  much 
light.  If  the  question  were  proposed  to  this  assembly,*  in 
what  proportion  of  cases  does  mania  occurring  abruptly, 
and  attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of  nervous  and 
vascular  excitement,  prove  fatal,  I  apprehend  we  should 
receive  replies  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  discrepancy. 

In  American  hospitals  it  is  the  prevailing  practice  to 
state  the  causes  of  death  in  the  respective  cases  that 
have  occurred.  What  object  is  supposed  to  be  obtained 
thereby,  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  very  clearly 
explained.  No  one,  I  apprehend,  will  venture  to  say 
that  any  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  pathological  phe- 

'This  article  was  road  before  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of 
Institutions  for  the  Insane,  May,  [849. 
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noniena  of  insanity  by  these  tables  of  the  causes  of 
death.  The  vague,  loose  and  indefinite  phraseology,  the 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  popular  and  technical  distinc- 
tions, of  symptom!  and  specific  forms  of  disease,  bv  all 
which  trails  they  are  loo  often  disfigured,  might  be  par- 
doned in  the  report  of  a  superintendent  of  burial-grounds, 
but  in  a  document  emanating  from  a  scientific  man  for 
scientific  purposes,  they  excite  a  feeling  of  amazement, 
if  not  contempt.  If  they  are  to  be  considered  as  a  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  expression  of  opinion,  and  not  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  form  drawn  up  in  compliance  with  some 
antiquated  rule,  they  indicate  a  pathology  that  has  not 
been  enlightened  by  dissection,  and  ideas  of  causation 
which  the  irreverent  world  might  say  were  puerile. 

The  leading  fact  implied  by  these  tables  is,  that  the 
insane  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  are  finally  carried  off  by 
other  diseases  than  insanity  itself.  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  ever  seen  insanity  or  mania  set  down  among  the 
causes  of  death,  although  one  may  find  almost  every  oth- 
er form  of  disease.  Now,  is  the  fact  here  implied  true  ? 
Are  we  prepared  to  promulgate  it  to  the  world  as  an  es- 
tablished thing,  that  nobody  dies  of  insanity  ?  On  the 
contrary,  are  we  not  in  the  habit,  in  other  connexions,  of 
speaking  of  insanity  as  a  serious  disease,  and  one  that 
is  more  or  less  fatal  ?  True,  an  insane  person  may  be 
attacked  by  dysentery,  or  small-pox,  and  succumb  to  its 
violence,  and  his  death  would  be  as  properly  attributed 
to  such  attack,  as  if  he  had  never  been  insane.  The 
presence  of  one  disease  does  not  necessarily  preclude 
the  occurrence  of  another,  and  if  death  follows  the  su- 
pervention of  the  latter,  their  respective  agency  in  pro- 
ducing this  result,  is  a  question  to  be  settled.  In  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  cases  we  should  hesitate  to  attribute  it 
solely  to  one  of  them,  and  yet  this  is  habitually  done  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  the  insane.    I  am  aware  that  in 
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our  hospital  reports,  we  always  find  some  deaths  attrib- 
uted to  "disease  of  the  brain,"  some  to  "  inflammation  of  the 
brain,"  and  others  to  "acute  cerebral  disease,"  by  all  which 
terms  it  is  probably  mean*',  that  the  patients  sunk  under 
the  violence  of  the  maniacal  attack.  Then,  why  not  say 
so'?  As  these  terms  are  often  used  to  desi<  late  afFec- 
tions  unaccompanied  by  insanity,  I  see  no  propriety  in 
applying  them  to  a  form  of  disease  which  is  character- 
ised by  mental  derangement,  especially  as  the  term  acute 
mania  and  its  congeners  have  long  been  sanctioned  by 
nosologists,  and  convey  an  exact,  well  understood  idea. 
If  there  were  any  pretension  to  consistency  in  the  mat" 
ter,  it  might  be  asked  why,  in  the  same  table,  some 
deaths  are  attributed  to  general  paralysis  which  is  a  spe- 
cific form  of  mental  disease,  and  not  to  disease  of  the  brain, 
Sec,  which  may  be  as  properly  applied  to  it  as  to  mania. 

These  tables  indicate  great  confusion  of  ideas,  evi- 
dently arising  from  the  want  of  well  settled,  well  under- 
stood views  of  pathology.  Some  of  the  diseases  set 
down  in  them  as  causes  of  death,  were  undoubtedly  su- 
perinduced upon  the  original  disease  with  which  they  had 
no  necessary  connexion,  and  produced  death  solely  by 
their  own  means  ;  while  rilany  others  are  just  as  clearly 
the  natural  and  ordinary  results  or  accompaniments  of 
insanity,  and  only  mark  the  last  stage  of  its  progress  to- 
ward the  final  dissolution  of  its  victim.  Of  the  latter 
none  makes  so  much  of  a  figure  in  our  hospital  reports, 
as  marasmus.  In  acute  mania  and  the  latter  stages  of 
chronic  mania,  nothing  is  more  common  than  more  or 
less  emaciation  of  the  body,  and  it  probably  has  the 
same  pathological  relation  to  the  original  disease  that  it 
has  to  phthisis  or  fever  when  it  accompanies  them.  It  is 
one  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  processes  which  originate 
in  the  brain,  and  to  call.it  the  cause  of  death  would  be 
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like  saying  that  the  victim  of  consumption  dies,  not  by 
consumption,  but  by  diarrhcea  which  occurred  a  few 
days  before  death.  Exhaustion  too  is  a  prolific  cause  of 
death  in  our  hospital  reports.  To  call  exhaustion  a  dis- 
ease, which,  so  far  as  its  phenomena  meet  our  observa- 
tion, is  merely  a  loss  of  muscular  power  incident  upon  a 
specific  disease,  is  either  to  use  language  in  a  sense  very 
different  from  its  ordinary  acceptation,  or  to  confound  to- 
gether causes  and  effects  with  an  utter  disregard  of  ev- 
ery principle  of  sound  pathology.  All  acute  diseases  of 
any  duration  induce  an  asthenic  condition,  but  we  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  patients  die  for  lack  of 
strength,  any  more  than  they  die  for  want  of  breath.  Ex- 
haustion is,  probably  a  convertible  term  with  those  above- 
mentioned  "  acute  cerebral  disease"  "  inflammation  of  the 
brain,"  &c,  and  indicates  the  same  pathological  condi- 
tion. The  term  acute  mania  expresses  that  condition  as 
definitely  as  possible,  and  why  not  use  it,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  a  kind  of  innuendo  which  is  misplaced  here, 
however  excusable  it  might  have  been  in  the  worthy 
Irishman  who,  in  speaking  of  a  brother  that  came  to  a 
sudden  end  in  an  elevated  position,  softened  down  the 
stern  catastrophe,  by  saying  that  he  died  of  a  great  rush 
of  blood  to  the  head.  In  this  connexion  it  might  also  be 
asked  whether  such  terms  as  dysenteric  fever,  gastric 
fever,  congestive  fever,  have  a  signification  sufficiently 
limited  and  precise  for  statistical  purposes.  If  not,  then 
what  becomes  of  the  utility  of  such  statistics  ? 

Perhaps  no  circumstance  of  insanity  has  excited  so 
much  speculation,  both  in  the  profession  and  out  of  it,  as 
its  causes,  and  in  every  hospital  report  a  prominent  place 
is  allotted  to  them.  Inquiries  that  have  for  their  object 
to  cast  some  light  on  the  origin  of  such  an  apalling  mal- 
ady, yield  to  no  other  in  point  of  interest  and  impor- 
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tauce.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time,  however,  if  the 
very  importance  of  the  subject  has  raised  a  determina- 
tion to  arrive  at  results  of  some  kind,  but  not  a  corres- 
ponding anxiety  for  their  soundness.  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time,  if  an  imposing  array  of  names  ar.d  phrases, 
were  mistaken  by  their  authors  for  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge,  nor  would  it  be  strange  if  others 
were  led  to  participate  in  the  pleasing  delusion.  I  fear 
that  the  careful  inquirer  will  seldom  rise  from  the  ex- 
amination of  these  tables,  with  the  conviction  that  they 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  origin  of  insanity.  Per- 
haps no  point  within  the  range  of  our  professional  studies, 
demands  a  clearer  insight  into  the  laws  both  of  psychol- 
ogy and  pathology,  than  the  successful  elucidation  of  the 
causes  which  lead  the  mind  astray  from  the  line  of 
healthy  action.  Here  if  anywhere,  it  will  appear,  wheth- 
er our  studies  have  led  us  to  a  higher  philosophy  than 
that  which  consists  in  repeating  catch-words  and  echoing 
the  popular  voice.  No  where  else  in  our  department  of 
the  healing  art,  is  a  clear  and  able  head  more  needed 
to  overthrow  the  masses  of  error  and  prejudice  that  have 
been  accumulating  for  ages,  and,  guided  by  the  light  of  a 
strictly  inductive  philosophy,  place  us  in  the  path  of  suc- 
cessful investigation. 

Without  pressing  the  radical  objection  that  might  be 
urged  against  the  attempts  that  appear  in  our  hospital 
reports,  to  penetrate  into  ihe  causes  of  insanity,  I  will 
only  advert  to  a  few  of  their  defects  which  appear  on 
the  surface,  and  equally  impair  their  statistical  value. 
Their  total  want  of  precision  and  uniformity  in  the  use 
of  language  which  are  now  justly  deemed  essential  in 
any  scientific  inquiry  really  worthy  of  the  name,  is  not 
one  of  the  least  serious  of  these  defects.  The  most  re- 
markable step  ever  made  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  sci- 
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ence, — one  which  marks  the  transition  from  idle  and 
anile  speculation  on  the  one  hand,  to  sure  and  valuable 
acquisitions  on  the  other  was  the  adoption  of  a  language 
the  terms  of  which  are  so  precise  and  well-defined  as  to 
convey  the  same  idea  to  every  mind,  in  every  time,  and 
every  land.  In  the  department  of  inquiry  we  are  now 
considering,  as  well  as  every  other  belonging  to  natural 
science,  such  a  nomenclature  is  equally  essential  to  pro- 
gress. To  suppose  it  may  be  advanced  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  forms  of  speech,  would  be  no  wiser  than  to  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  most  perfect  mastery  over  the  ele- 
ments by  such  means  as  were  furnished  by  the  primitive 
inventions  of  Watt  and  Fulton.  How  little  such  views 
have  entered  into  the  tables  of  causes  which  appear  in 
our  hospital  reports,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  a  few 
illustrations.  In  one  and  the  same  table,  are  cases 
charged  to  "domestic  trouble,"  "  bad  conduct  of  child- 
ren," "jealousy,"  "infidelity  of  wife,"  "  ill-treatment  of 
parents"  and  "  abuse  of  husband."  Surely,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  stronger  manifestations  of  "domestic 
trouble,"  than  are  indicated  by  all  these  events,  and  we 
are  therefore  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  term  "  domes- 
tic  trouble  "  which  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  so  much 
insanity,  is  used  in  a  sense  very  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary, but  one  to  which  we  possess  no  clew.  In  another 
table  a  number  of  cases  are  charged  to  the  account  of 
"  disappointment,"  but  whether  they  were  disappointed 
in  love,  or  politics  ;  in  the  struggle  for  honor  or  wealth, 
does  not  appear.  Another  gentleman  is  more  precise, 
and  subdivides  the  general  affection  into  "  disappointed 
love,"  and  "disappointed  ambition."  Another  uses  all 
three  terms,  and  cases  are  referred  by  him  respectively  to 
"disappointment,"  "disappointed  affection,"  and  "disap- 
pointed ambition  ;  "  and  another  extends  the  list  of  dis- 
appointments by  adding  "  disappointed  expectation." 
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What  idea  are  we  to  attach  also,  to  such  vague  phrases, 
as  "mental  excitement,"  "anxiety,"  "exposure," 
"fright,"  and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  r>ention  ? 

Can  we  be  quite  sure  too,  that  the  same  or  similar 
terms  used  to  designate  the  causes  of  insanity,  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing  in  the  reports  of  different  insti- 
tutions ?  "  III  health  "  seems  to  be  a.  prolific  source  of 
insanity.  If  this  term  were  designed  to  emhrace  all  the 
physical  derangement  that  often  precede  the  outbreak  of 
insanity,  and  are  supposed  to  be  its  cause,  then  it  would 
convey  some  definite  idea  to  the  mind.  In  some  tables 
perhaps,  this  may  be  its  meaning,  but  in  others  we  find 
it  side  by  side  with  "  fever,"  "  nervous  debility,"  "  dys- 
pepsia," "  disease  of  the  liver,"  "gout,"  "rheumatism," 
"phthisis,"  "  menorrhagia,"  "  amenorrhoea,"  and  con- 
sequently must  indicate  some  condition  of  the  system 
not  embraced  in  any  of  these  disorders.  But  what  is  it  ? 
The  reporter  may  understand  it  perfectly  well,  but  how 
are  others  to  know  his  meaning,  without  a  preliminary 
dissertation  on  the  use  of  terms,  which,  however,  it  might 
help  the  reader  of  a  work  on  logic  or  philosophy,  would 
be  of  little  service  in  a  statistical  undertaking.  Many 
cases  are  also  referred  to  the  puerperal  condition.  That 
this  is  often  the  efficient  cause  of  insanity,  I  presume  no 
one  is  disposed  to  doubt,  but  until  this  condition  is  more 
accurately  defined,  this  general  truth  can  have  but  little 
statistical  value.  What  period  after  parturition  does  it 
cover?  the  few  weeks  immediately  following,  or  the 
whole  period  of  lactation  ?  Is  every  case  which  hap- 
pens within  the  allotted  period  be  it  long  or  short,  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  origin  ?  and  if  not,  by  what  rule  are 
we  to  be  froverned  in  making  the  distinction?  Until 
these  points  are  settled,  the  results  of  different  observers 
will  admit  of  no  comparison,  and  consequently  can  form 
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the  ground  of  no  definite  conclusions.  The  same  objec- 
tion may  he  urged  Against  some  other  items  usually  found 
in  the  tables  of  causes.  They  are  so  vague  that  we 
never  can  know  the  precise  meaning  attached  to  them  by 
different  observers. 

It  is  very  obvious  too  that  these  tables  often  reflect  the 
peculiar  views  of  their  respective  frnmers,  so  easy  is  it 
to  find  whatever  we  think  we  ought  to  find.  One  gen- 
tleman,  for  instance,  attributes  one  tcntli  of  his  cases  to 
intemperance,  while  another  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  he 
has  had  a  single  case  arising  from  that  cause.  One 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  has  been  stronglv  impress- 
ed by  the  influence  exerted  on  the  female  brain  by  those 
physiological  changes  called  the  "  turn  of  life,"  regards 
them  as  a  fruitful  source  of  mental  disease,  and  his  table 
of  causes,  the  "  climacteric  period"  is  made  responsible 
for  a  very  high  proportion.  One  attributes  five  per  cent, 
of  his  cases  to  masturbation,  while  another  whose  expe- 
rience is  confined  to  similar  cases,  sets  down  but  half  of 
one  per  cent,  to  this  practice.  One  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  tobacco  gives  rise  to  much  insanity,  but  provides 
it  with  no  place  in  his  table  of  causes.  Another  deliv- 
ers the  same  opinion  touching  the  want  of  sleep,  but  al- 
so fails  to  place  it  among  the  causes. 

There  is  also  much  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
emotions  and  incidents  that  are  set  down  as  causes  of 
insanity,  such  as  "fear  of  poverty,"  "  religious  doubts," 
"  anxiety,"  &c,  would  often  be  more  justly  regarded  as 
its  effects.  They  are  the  first  symptoms  that  arrest  the 
attention,  and  by  means  of  that  common  disposition  to 
confound  the  post  hoc  with  the  propter  hoc,  they  are 
placed  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  the  subsequent  aberra- 
tions.    In  a  multitude  of  cases  it  must  be  difficult,  with 
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the  slender  means  in  our  possession,  to  decide  this  point 
with  the  slightest  approach  to  certainty. 

Were  the  objections  here  urged  against  these  tables 
of  causes  devoid  of  any  weight  whatever,  there  is  anoth- 
er undeniable  and  unremovable,  that  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of*  their  supposed  value.  The  objection  alleged 
against  the  event  of  recovery  as  an  object  of  statistical 
record — that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  opinion  than  of  posi-1 
tive  fact, — lies  equally  against  the  causes  of  insanity. 
But  there  is  this  additional  one,  that  they  are  not  even 
the  opinions  of  the  observer,  but  of  other  unskillful  and 
irresponsible  persons.  Every  thing  that  we  learn  on  this- 
subject  is  derived  from  the  friends  of  the  patients,  and 
even  if  they  abstain, — as  they  generally  do  not — from 
offering  their  own  particular  views,  yet  the  facts  are  so 
related  as  to  suggest  certain  inferences  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  disorder.  How  crude  and  puerile  the  views 
of  such  persons  often  are,  how  partial  and  inaccurate 
their  narratives  of  facts,  are  well  enough  known  to  us 
all.  It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  a  certain  series- 
of  occurrences  which  required  only  a  little  activity  of 
attention  to  perceive,  might  be  clearly  and  completely 
related  by  any  tolerably  intelligent  person,  but  we  know 
by  the  most  abundant  experience,  that  few  are  able  to1 
describe  phenomena  that  lie  without  ihe  range  of  their 
ordinary  thoughts  and  pursuits.  To  see  events  is  one 
thing  ;  to  describe  them  is  another  and  a  very  different 
thing.  For  the  former  a  man  has  onby  to  keep  his  e}-es 
open  ;  the  latter  requires  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
thoughts,  a  skillful  use  of  language,  and  some  previous- 
acquaintance  with  the  department  of  knowledge  to 
which  the  phenomena  in  question  belong.  Of  the  per- 
sons who  bring  patients  to  our  hospitals,  how  seldom 
does  one  possess  these  qualifications,  and  yet  their  ac-* 
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counts  are  made  the  basis  of  all  our  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  disease.  The  most  trust-worthy 
lay  particular  stress  on  such  events  and  incidents  as,  in 
their  opinion,  were  connected  with  the  production  of  the 
disease,  their  views,  of  course,  being  governed  b}r  their 
own  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling.  A  hypothetical  case 
will  better  convey  my  meaning.  A  lady  about  the  M  turn 
of  life  "  becomes  insane  and  is  sent  to  an  asylum.  She 
has  been  addicted  to  potations  somewhat  stronger  than 
water,  and  moreover  has  borne  an  active  part  in  the  re- 
ligious movements  of  the  da)'.  A  friend  who  puts  his 
faith  in  total  abstinence,  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the 
disorder  to  her  indulgence  in  drink,  and  pays  but  little 
regard  to  any  other  feature  in  the  case.  Another  of  a 
cold  or  skeptical  turn  of  mind  who  has  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  evils  of  religious  fanaticism,  dwells 
chiefly  on  her  disposition  to  plunge  into  the  excitement 
of  religious  gatherings,  and  here  finds  the  origin  of  her 
disorder.  Her  ph}-siciari  who  is  accustomed  to  meet 
with  the  derangements  incident  to  that  great  physiolog- 
ical change  in  the  female  system,  thinks  only  of  this 
fact.  Now  with  all  our  caution,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  we  should  be  very  liable  to  attribute  this  lady's  in- 
sanit\r,  either  to  intemperance,  religious  excitement,  or 
the  climacteric  period,  according  to  the  friend  from  whom 
we  happened  to  obtain  her  history.  I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  we  are  obliged  to  coincide  with  the  patient's 
friends  on  this  point,  for  we  mav  agree  with  them  as 
much  or  as  little  as  we  please,  but  that  we  are  obliged 
to  form  our  opinions  on  such  data  only  as  they  choose  to 
present.  Nooneof  us  certainly  would  believe  that  a  pa- 
tient had  been  bewitched  because  his  friends  think  so, 
but  does  it  show  much  deeper  wisdom  to  make  the  nar- 
ratives of  such  persons  the  ground  of  an}'  opinions  what- 
ever ? 
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There  is  a  show  of  precision  in  the  usual  tables 
which,  I  apprehend,  is  not  to  be  found  in  nature.  If  we 
insist  upon  evidence  really  deserving  the  name,  ihe  cases 
will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  few,  that  can  be  satis- 
factorily traced  to  any  particular,  single  cause.  The 
history  of  cases  generally  discloses  a  series  of  incidents 
each  of  which  appears  to  have  had  some  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  disease.  It  is  impossible  .to  designate  any 
one  of  them  as  the  efficient  cause,  or  to  say  that  any 
particular  one  might  have  been  absent  without  affecting 
the  result.  I  cannot  see  therefore  what  benefit  can  be 
derived  from  affecting  a  precision  which,  instead  of  cast- 
ing any  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  disease,  only  con- 
veys wrong  impressions  respecting  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the 
unprofessional  inquirer. 

It  has  become  a  frequent  though  not  a  general  prac- 
tice in  reports  of  insane  hospitals,  to  classify  the  differ- 
ent forms  which  the  disease  has  presented,  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  presume,  of  showing  their  comparative  curabili- 
ty. Every  superintendent  adopts  that  classification 
which  seemeth  good  in  his  own  eyes,  and  consequently 
no  two  of  them  are  alike.  For  instance,  in  the  reports  of 
one  institution,  the  disorder  is  divided  into  eight  classes  ; 
in  another,  it  is  divided  into  five ;  in  another,  twelve  ;  in 
another,  sixteen.  If  there  were  any  foundation  in  na- 
ture for  all  or  any  of  these  classes,  then  their  respective 
curability  would  be  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry.  But 
however  convenient  such  distinctions  may  be  sometimes 
for  indicating  the  general  features  of  the  case,  they  are 
not  sufficiently  well  denned  and  understood  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  scientific  classification.  At  any  rate,  un- 
til some  particular  system  is  generally  adopted  with 
its  classes  and  orders  accurately  defined  and  distin- 
guished, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  be  benefited  by  con- 
sidering the  disease  in  so  many  subdivided  forms.  No 
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one,  I  apprehend,  can  be  sure  that  by  monomania,  mel- 
ancholia, moral  insanity,  and  many  other  terms  that  are 
used  to  designate  different  forms  of  mental  derangement, 
he  understands  precisely  what  his  neighbor  does,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  discrepancy  between  them  in  re- 
ferring the  same  cases  to  their  respective  classes.  In- 
deed it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  these  terms  have 
never  been  clearly  defined  by  any  well  recognized  au- 
thority, and  consequently  without  some  preliminary  ex- 
planations, can  convey  no  accurate  ideas  to  others. 

Even  without  these  objections,  there  is  another  equally 
fatal  to  such  attempts  at  classification,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  form  of  the 
disease  changes  in  the  course  of  its  progress.  The  same 
case,  at  different  periods,  may  present  the  aspect  of  mel- 
ancholia, monomania,  and  dementia.  To  which  of  them 
is  it  to  be  referred  ? 

I  must  terminate  this  examination  of  hospital  statis- 
tics, already  protracted,  I  fear,  beyond  the  measure  of 
your  patience,  without  suggesting  any  better  methods  of 
reporting  our  results.  In  so  doing,  I  shall,  no  doubt,  sub- 
ject myself  to  the  usual  reproach  cast  upon  reformers, 
of  making  war  upon  a  fancied  evil,  without  offering  any- 
thing better  in  its  place.  This  reproach  I  shall  not 
trouble  m}'self  to  repel,  content  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
placing  in  a  stronger  light,  difficulties  and  defects  that 
have  been  more  or  less  apparent  to  us  all. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  however,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  the  usual  reply  to  objections  against  the  value 
of  the  kind  of  statistics  we  have  been  considering.  The 
reply  is  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  obtain  the  exact  truth, 
but  only  an  approximation  to  it,  and  it  is  implied  by  the 
use  of  this  term,  that  the  approach  is  ^-ifficiently  near 
for  any  practical  purpose.    This  is  one  of  those  fallacies 
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which  Lord  Bacon  has  classed  among  the  idols  of  the 
forum,  whereby  words  and  phrases  that  have  a  technic- 
al meaning,  are  transferred  to  some  other  bra  ich  of  in- 
quiry, carrying  with  them  by  implication,  all  their  origi- 
nal minuteness  and  accuracy  of  signification.  In  pure 
mathematics  we  are  seldom  able  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
truth.  We  can  only  draw  near,  or  approximate  to  it,  as  it 
is  called,  but  so  close  may  this  approach  be  made,  that 
the  deficiency  occasions  no  practical  inconvenience. 
The  term  is  applied  exclusively  by  prescriptive  usage, 
to  that  kind  of  inaccuracy  which  arises  from  the  imper- 
fections of  mathematical  analysis,  never  to  such  as  arises 
from  error  of  the  senses  or  of  instruments.  We  can 
never  obtain  the  precise  number  which  multiplied  by  it- 
self will  produce  50,  but  we  can  arrive  as  near  to  it  as 
we  please.  On  the  other  hand,  in  natural  history,  for 
instance,  living  beings  are  arranged  into  groups  that  are 
distinguished  by  certain  characters,  but  not  so  exactly  as 
to  prevent  all  embarrassment  in  referring  individuals  to 
their  respective  groups.  In  the  former  illustration,  the 
deficiency  can  be  bounded  by  appreciable  limits  ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  discerned  without  the  magnifying  aid  of 
numbers,  and  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  attainments  of 
any  legitimate  object.  In  the  latter,  we  can  have  but  an 
indefinite  notion  of  its  extent,  it  is  regarded  as  a  serious 
drawback  on  the  certainty  of  our  results,  and  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  science  are  deeply  concerned  in  di- 
minishing the  evil.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  we  have 
no  right  to  call  our  statistical  short-comings  approxima- 
tions to  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  they  arise  from  our  own 
imperfections  and  errors.  But  without  insisting  on  the 
prescriptive  use  of  the  term,  I  might  ask  by  what  pos- 
sible latitude  of  meaning  it  can  be  applied  to  the  statis- 
tical results  of  our  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Is  any  one 
prepared  to  say,  for  instance,  that  they  have  shown  th« 
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curability  of  recent  cases  with  a  degree  of  exactness 
that  can  be  called,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  an  approx- 
imation to  the  truth  ?  Some  would  fix  it  at  fJ0  per  cent.; 
others  at  70;  while  an  earnest  advocate  might  be  found 
for  every  intermediate  number.  And  just  so  with  the 
mortality  of  recent  cases.  We  are  equally  far  from  any 
result  that  can  challenge  general  confidence.  Is  it  5 
per  cent.,  or  10,  or  15,  or  20  ?  Good  authority  might  be 
adduced  for  any  of  these  estimates.  Surely  we  cannot 
have  the  boldness  to  call  results  like  these  appoxima- 
tions  to  the  truth?  That  they  form  very  suitable  data 
for  an  opinion,  I  admit,  but  a  candid  consideration  of  the 
subject  must  convince  us,  that  such  an  opinion  is  no  more 
likely  to  be  exact,  than  a  shrewd  conjecture  founded 
upon  one's  general  impressions  of  his  own  experience. 

 »o\\o*  

ARTICLE  III. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING- 
Of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superin- 
tendents of  American  Institutions 
for  the  Insane. 

[This  Association  was  organized  and  held  its  first 
session  in  Philadelphia,  October,  1S44 ;  the  second  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1846  ;  the  third  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  May,  1S48  ;  and  the  fourth  in  Utica,  May, 
1S49.  For  the  following  brief  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  meeting,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
Utica  Daily  Gazette. — Ed.  Journal  of  Insanity.] 

This  Association  commenced  its  session  at  Churchill's 
Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Utica,  Monday,  the  21st  of  May. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 

Dr.  James  Bates,  Maine  Insane  Hospital; 
"  Luther  V.  Bell,  McLean AsylumlbrtheTnsane, Mass.; 
"  C.  H.  Stedman,  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital ; 
"  N.  Cutter,  Pepperil  Private  Institution,  Mass. ; 
"  I.  Ray,  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  R.  L  ; 
"  A.  Brigham,  N.  Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum ; 
"  H.  A.  Buttolph,  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum  ; 
"  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  Penn.  Hospital  for  the  Insane; 
"  Wm.  M.  Awl,  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  ; 
"  John  S.  McNairy,  Tennessee  Lunatic  Asylum  ; 
"  C.  J.  Fremont,  Beauport  L.  Asylum,  Quebec,  C.  E. 

The  President,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Awl,  took  the  chair,  and 
Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  the  Secretary,  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,  held  last  year  at  the  Astor  House,  in 
New  York  city,  which  were  approved. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Boston  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  from  the  Directors  of  the 
Eastern  Asylum  of  Virginia,  expressing  regrets  at  their 
inability  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Association  to  at- 
tend the  meeting. 

Dr.  Bates  offered  a  resolution,  authorizing  each  mem- 
ber to  invite  such  gentlemen  to  attend  the  meetings  as 
he  may  deem  proper.  Adopted. 

Dr.  Bell,  after  reading  from  the  Literary  World,  an 
excellent  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Macdonald,  of  the 
Insane  Institution,  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  first  official  act  of  this  associa- 
tion, we  would  give  utterance  to  the  profound  sensibili- 
ties with  which  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  recent 
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decease  of  our  honored  associate  and  friend,  Dr.  Jame* 
Macdonald,  of  New  York. 

That  in  view  of  his  elevated  personal  character,  his 
high  intellectual  attainments,  his  extended  experience  of 
nearly  twenty  four  years,  devoted  to  our  department  of 
professional  labor,  we  deeply  appreciate  the  breach  made 
in  the  ranks  of  science  and  usefulness  by  his  death  ; 
and  in  the  premature  close  of  a  life  of  devotion  to 
duty,  at  its  meridian,  we  recognize  the  hand  of  a  mys- 
terious and  inscrutable  Providence,  to  which,  however 
dark,  we  would  submit  in  humble  faith  and  adoration. 

That,  so  important  an  event  in  the  history  of  our  asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  of  that  department  of  professional  labor 
to  which  our  lives  are  devoted,  ought  not  to  pass  without 
some  more  enduring  recognition  of  his  life  and  services, 
and  that  some  member  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish, and  have  registered  on  our  annals,  a  suitable  tribute 
to  his  memory,  in  a  record  of  his  professional  life  and 
labors. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  Dr.  Bell  was  requested 
to  prepare  such  an  obituary  notice  of  the  life  and  services 
of  Dr.  Macdonald  as  the  resolutions  propose,  and  the 
Secretary  was  requested  to  forward  the  resolutions  just 
adopted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Dr.  Brigham,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  deceased,  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  H.  Nich- 
ols describing  the  disease  which  led  to  the  fatal  event. 

Dr.  Brigham,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Association, 
tendered  an  invitation  to  the  members  to  pass  the  day 
to-morrow  at  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  under  his  charge, 
in  this  city. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bates,  it  was  resolved  to  accept  the 
invitation. 
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An  invitation  was  tendered  in  the  name  of  the  citizens 
of  Utica  and  the  Managers  of  the  Asylum,  to  :he  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  to  visit  Trenton  Falls,  at  such 
time  as  may  be  agreeable  to  them.  Accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ray,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  business  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Convention.  The  chair  nominated  Drs.  Ray,  Brigham 
and  Bell  as  such  committee. 

Dr.  Bell  read  a  very  interesting  paper,  giving  the  life 
and  recounting  the  peculiarities  of  a  sailor,  who  after 
having  recovered  from  a  fit  of  insanity  merely  by  being 
obliged  at  sea  to  use  his  utmost  physical  and  mental  ex- 
ertions to  navigate  a  vessel,  when  yellow  fever  had  inca- 
pacitated the  rest  of  the  crew,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  a  cutler  with  no  other  help  than  a  faithful  dog, 
whom  he  drilled  to  assist  in  steering  and  managing  the  craft. 
He  subsequently  performed  rare  nautical  feats  in  the  same 
manner.  Having  become  strongly  and  incurably  estrang- 
ed from  his  wife  by  what  he  considered  her  severe 
treatment  of  him  during  his  insanity,  he  never  visited 
her  but  once  afterwards  but  went  to  Ohio,  where  he 
lived  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  seclusion  wi;h  his  dog, 
conversing  only  with  the  latter,  and  after  the  brute's 
death,  with  himself.  His  occupation  was  not  known  till 
after  his  death,  when  his  house  was  found  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  machinerv,  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish 
perpetual  motion.  The  paper  read  was  full  of  curious 
and  amusing  facts  and  gave  ri&e  to  an  interesting  discuss- 
ion among  the  members  relative  to  the  man's  insanity. 

Dr.  Ray  from  the  committee  on  business  reported  in 
part  a  list  of  reports  ready  for  the  convention. 

Dr.  Bell  read  a  statement  of  his  personal  examina- 
tions of  a  person  named  Elisha  Robbins,  an  account  of 
whose  "  marvelous  recovery  from  insanity  of  forty  years 
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standing,"  was  generally  circulated  in  newspapers  some 
months  since.  Dr.  Bell  asserts,  that  so  f;ir  from  his  hav- 
ing recovered,  he  had  merely  sunk  from  a  state  of  mania 
to  one  of  hopeless  dementia  or  loss  of  mental  power,  a 
very  common  condition  of  old  lunatics.  (This  opinion  is 
of  great  importance  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  divorce 
for  permanent  insanity,  which  was  agitated  last  winter 
in  the  N.  Y.  Legislature.  The  above  case  was  frequently 
citcdas  authority,  and  its  explanation  should  receive  the 
same  general  circulation  as  was  given  to  the  first  state- 
ment.) 

Dr.  Fremont  gave  accounts  of  somewhat  similar  cases 
which  have  occurred  not  unfrequently  in  Canada. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cutter,  the  Convention  adjourned  till 
P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Dr.  Buttolph  read  a  very  able  report  on  the  relation  of 
Phrenology  to  Insanity,  in  which,  taking  the  science  as  the 
true  basis  of  all  theories  of  Mental  Philosoplry,  the  author 
proceeded  to  unfold  the  bearings  of  the  principles  of  the 
science  upon  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and 
treatment  of  insanity.  The  report  was  very  strong  in 
its  expressions,  and  indicated  strong  faith  in  Phrenology; 
a  faith  which  Dr.  Bell  proceeded  to  dissent  from.  While 
he  was  pleased  to  believe  that  the  popular  dissemination 
of  the  theories  of  Phrenology  had  done  much  to  correct 
popular  errors  concerning  the  nature  of  mental  disease, 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  science  was  of  any  service 
whatever  in  determining  the  connection  between  the 
conformation  of  brains  and  the  peculiarities  of  mental 
action.  Dr.  Bell  had  seen  examinations  made  by  able 
phrenologists,  of  patients  under  his  care,  and  he  had  nev- 
er seen  a  case  where  a  person  of  ordinary  acuteness 
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might  not  have  given  more  accurate  opinions.  He  men- 
tioned several  cases  of  striking  failures  by  Mr.  Combe, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  a  belief  in  the  decision  of 
Esquirol,  based  upon  the  examination  of  one  thousand 
skulls'of  eminent  men,  that  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology 
was  of  no  use  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
mind.  \ 

Dr.  Bates  and  Dr.  Brigham  followed  with  remarks  on 
the  same  subject.  The  latter  had  witnessed  successful 
and  satisfactory  results  of  cranial  examinations,  while  he, 
however,  equally  wilh  Dr.  Bell,  had  failed  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  practical  utility  of  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  Phrenology  to  the  study  of  insanity.  He  did  not 
think  such  a  result  could  reasonably  be  expected,  even 
if  Phrenology  is  true,  as  insanity  is  often  a  temporary  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  from  over-action  or  inaction  or  some 
other  cause.  He  suggested  the  importance  of  minute 
observation  of  the  external  condition  of  the  heads  of  in- 
sane patients  as  to  temperature. 

Dr.  Ray  agreed  mainly  with  the  opinions  of  the  gentle- 
man who  had  spoken.  But  while  he  was  satisfied  that 
indirectly  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Phrenology,  by 
giving  more  and  clearer  prominence  to  the  science  of 
mind,  had  been  beneficial  in  the  study  of  diseased  mani- 
festations, yet  he  was  of  opinion  that  directly  it  had  ren- 
dered little  service,  as  no  one  could  ascertain  by  cranial 
examinations  the  particular  disease  within. 

Dr.  Buttolph  would  not  say  that  a  knowledge  of  or- 
ganology was  valuable  in  the  examination  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases,  except  as  affording  a  basis  for 
a  sound  mental  philosophy. 

Dr.  Bates  followed  in  reference  to  the  tendency  of 
size  of  organs  to  predispose  to  disease.  He  did  not  believe 
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a  large  organ  any  more  likely  to  become  diseased  than 
a  small  one. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  by  several  gen- 
tlemen. The  President  gave  a  couple  of  amusing  anec- 
dotes, illustrating  his  views  of  the  uncertainties  of  ex- 
aminations. 

A  negro  whom  he  saw  examined,  on  being  asked  his 
own  opinion  of  the  correctness  of  the  decision  replied, 
"it  is  hard  to  tell  what  meat  is  in  the  smoke  house  by 
putting  your  hand  on  the  roof."  The  Dr.  gave  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  at  his  own  Institution.  A  some- 
what noted  blind  Phrenologist  came  to  make  examina- 
tions. The  Doctor  at  first  caused  himself  to  be  present- 
ed as  a  violent  patient,  and  the  Phrenologist  pronounced 
him  deficient  in  mental  development.  Afterwards  intro- 
ducing himself  in  his  true  character,  he  was  examined, 
and  the  verdict  was  essentially  different.  Dr.  Awl, 
would,  however,  wish  members  to  understand  him  as  ex- 
pressing respect  for  the  general  truths  of  Phrenology. 

Dr.  Ray  read  a  very  elaborate  and  able  report  on  the 
statistics  of  Insane  Hospitals,  in  which,  with  great  talent 
and  discrimination  and  acute  criticism,  he  unfolded  the 
defects  of  the  present  systems  of  record. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  Brigham,  Buttolph,  Cutter,  Bates,  and 
Bell  debated  on  the  suggestions  of  the  report,  and  many 
very  interesting  and  instructive  ideas  were  advanced. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Convention  adjourn- 
ed till  8jV  o'clock,  to-morrow,  A.  M. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  following  gentlemen  appeared  in  addition  to  those 
in  attendance  yesterday  : 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rockwell,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Asylum  for  Insane; 
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"  C.  H.  Nichols,  Bloomingdale  Lunatic  Asylum  ; 

"  J.  H.  Worth ington,  Friends'  Asylum,  neaj  Philadel. ; 

"  Edward  Jarvis,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Private  Asylum  ; 

"  G.  H.  White,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Private  Asylum. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  read  a  report  on  the  importance  of  care 
in  the  selection  of  companions  for  patients. 

Several  gentlemen  discussed  at  length  the  proposals 
and  suggestions  of  the  report,  all  being  impressed  with 
the  vast  importance  of  choosing  attendants  carefully  and 
without  regard  to  expense,  as  to  such,  in  a  great  degree, 
is  left  the  moral  guidance  of  patients.  In  Asylums  with 
two  or  three  hundred  patients,  the  physicians  or  higher 
officers,  can  of  course  devote  but  little  time  to  each  in- 
dividual, and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  halls 
will  be  in  charge  of  attendants  only. 

The  members  appointed  to-morrow  as  the  day  for  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  of  tho  citizens  of  Utica,  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  Asylum  to  visit  Trenton  Falls. 

Dr.  Bates  read  a  report  on  the  necessity  of  precision 
in  language  used  on  subjects  connected  with  insanity. 
The  views  advanced,  covered  in  some  respects,  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  able  report  of  Dr.  Ray,  read 
yesterday.  The  value  of  results  will  be  affected  nec- 
essarily by  the  exactness  or  indefimiteness  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  record  of  such  results,  and  the  value  of  sta- 
tistics is  dependent  entirely  on  perfect  accuracy,  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  precision  in  language,  The 
views  of  the  report  were  ably  supported  b}'  Drs.  Kirk- 
bride and  Nichols.  The  latter  believed  more  accurate 
information  in  regard  to  the  diseased  physical  condition 
of  insane  brains  to  be  necessary  to  the  exact  description 
the  morbid  symptoms  arising  therefrom.     Drs.  Jarvii, 
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Buttolph  and  Bell  fully  concurred.  Dr.  Ray  lamented 
the  necessity  of  popularizing  the  subject  of  insanity  in 
annual  reports,  as  tending  to  inaccuracy  of  nomenclature, 
and  longed  for  the  time  when  these  reports  might  not  be 
required — when  the  directors  of  Insane  Institutions,  and 
the  public  would  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  official 
examinations  by  appointed  authorities.  The  report  of 
Dr.  Bates  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Bell  read  a  report  "on  a  certain  form  of  disease  re- 
sembling some  advanced  stages  of  mania,  of  the  deliri- 
um of  typhoid  fever,  or  of  cerebral  inflammation,  but 
which  may  perhaps  constitute  a  hitherto  unrecognized 
and  undescribed  malady." 

The  paper  was  received  and  laid  on  the  table  for  dis- 
cussion, and  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 
The  Association  met  agreeably  to  adjournment  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  The 
account  of  this  visit  we  mainly  select  from  the  North 
American  and  United  Stales  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  to  which 
it  was  contributed  by  the  member  of  the  Association 
from  that  city. 

"Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Brigham,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Asylum,  the  members  of  the  Association 
proceeded  to  visit  all  the  wards,  and  inspect  every  part 
of  the  building,  fixtures  and  arrangements  of  that  noble 
monument  of  the  munificence  and  benevolence  of  the 
great  State  in  which  it  is  located.  This  institution  is 
much  the  largest  on  this  continent,  containing  near  five 
hundred  patients,  and  near  half  a  million  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  on  the  grounds,  buildings  and  fixtures. 
,Its  general  arrangements  are  very  good  ;  it  is  bountifully 
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supplied  with  water  from  a  never  failing  source,  more 
than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  is  beautifully  lighted  in  every 
part  by  gas  manufactured  on  the  premises.  The  economy 
of  this  mode  of  lighting  seems  to  be  very  striking.  Double 
the  amount  of  light  is  now  furnished  at  an  expense  of  only 
$1.89  per  day,  to  that  formerly  obtained  from  oil  at  a 
cost  of  $4  per  day. 

At  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Asylum, 
where  the  points  of  Dr.  Bell's  Report  were  discussed,  and 
sufficient  was  elicited  to  satisfy  him,  that  the  variety  of  dis- 
ease of  which  he  spoke,  had  been  noticed  and  recogniz- 
ed b}r  all. 

After  tea,  the  members  of  the  Association  were  unex- 
pectedly invited,  on  behalf  of  the  inmates  of  the  Asy- 
lum, to  meet  them  in  the  large  chapel,  where  they  were 
anxious  to  give  some  evidence  of  their  respect  for  them 
and  their  branch  of  the  profession.  This  interview  wasof  a 
most  striking  character,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  who  participated  in  the  proceedings.  Entering  this 
fine  room,  they  found  near  three  hundred  patients,  with 
their  attendants,  the  officers  and  others  employed  about 
the  establishment,  assembled  to  greet  them. 

The  following  ode  of  welcome,  written  by  a  young 
Ladv  in  the  employ  of  the  Asylum  as  an  Instructress 
and  Clerk  in  the  female  department,  was  then  read  with 
great  propriety  and  feeling,  by  Dr.  Maltbie,  a  gentleman 
of  fine  talents,  who  has  long  been  a  patient  in  this  Asy- 
lum, and  it  was  afterwards  sung  by  the  whole  Asylum 
choir,  in  admirable  style,  with  an  accompaniment  on  the 
organ,  by  the  daughter  of  the  Superintendent. 

Ye  come,  a  kind  and  gcn'rous  band, 
Where  sorrow  seeks  a  rest ; 
Ye  come  with  high  and  noble  aim, 
To  light  the  shadow 'd  breast; 
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Ye  come  where  life's  dark  billows  roll, 

And  tempests  overwhelm, 

Where  fearfully  the  hurk  floats  on, 

With  ought  to  guide  the  helm  ; 
And  to  the  weary  mariner,  point  out  a  blissful  goal, 
To  ease  the  burdeu'd  spirit,  to  cheer  the  troubled  soul. 

Ye  come  to  aid  the  anxious  minds 

Oppressed  with  weight  of  care, 

Aud,  would  ye  know  how  many  hearts 

Hold  them  in  kindness  here; 

How  many  grateful  prayers  ascend, 

How  many  wishes  rise, 

How  many  hopes  of  bright  reward 

beyond  these  changing  skies. 
And  Faith  looks  upward  trustingly,  and  seeks  the  promis'd  goal, 
To  ease  the  burdeu'd  spirit,  to  cheer  the  troubled  soul. 

Yours  is  a  weighty,  holy  trust, 

A  mission  half  divine; 

You  can  not  bring  your  treasures  forth 

To  grace  a  purer  shrine. 

Then  watch  the  mystic  chain  of  love 

Which  God  hath  shaded  o'er, 

The  casket  is  for  you  to  guard, 

And  Hi  the  gem  restore. 
And  blessings  great  and  numberless  beyond  this  world's  control, 
Will  ease  the  burdeu'd  spirit,  aud  cheer  the  troubled  soul. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  -Beck with,  a  convalescent  patient,  then 
welcomed  the  members  of  the  Association  in  the  follow- 
ing address,  delivered  in  an  admirable  manner: — 

"  Gentlemen  : — Having  been  for  the  last  eitrht  months 
a  patient  in  this  Institution,  and  having  realized  the  hnp- 
py  results  of  the  kind  and  recovering  influences  which 
are  here  eminently  enjoyed  ;  it  is  to  me  a  source  of  no 
ordinary  gratification  to  be  allowed  to  address  you  on 
this  occasion.  The  presence  of  a  voluntary  association 
of  medical  gentlemen  devoted  to  the  noblest  branch  of 
the  healing  art,  the  care  and  recovery  of  the  diseased 
mind,  is  calculated  to  awaken  sentiments  of  gratitude 
and  respect.   And  for  myself  and  fellow  patients,  I  would 
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greet  you  with  a  respectful  and  cordial  welcome,  within 
these  walls  where  the  insane  reside,  and  to  this  chapel 
where  they  worship,  and  from  which,  I  trust,  prayer  will 
continue  to  ascend  to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,  for  his  favor  upon  you  and  }'our  af- 
flicted charge. 

In  this  age  of  progress  in  science  and  the  arts,  and  in 
the  developments  of  christian  philanthrop}',  when  the 
impulses  of  a  heaven  descended  charity,  like  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart,  are  sending  forth  from  this  land  heal- 
ing streams  to  bless  the  most  remote  portions  of  our 
world,  our  duty  to  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  are  afflicted  with  insanity,  seems  to  demand 
that  the}'  should  not  only  have  the  benefit  of  all  that 
wealth  can  furnish  for  their  comfort  but  also  of  the  high- 
est medical  wisdom  and  skill  which  those  can  secure  to 
whose  care  they  are  committed  by  their  friends  as  an 
important  trust ; — a  trust  to  which  we  may  appply  the 
the  language  of  the  christian  poet; — 

'T  is  not  a  charge  of  small  import 

The  Doctor's  care  demands, — 
But  what  might  fill  an  Angel's  heart, 
.  And  fill'd  a  Saviors  hands ; — 

A  charge  imposing  duties  not  only  upon  medical  Su- 
perintendentsand  assistant  physicians,  but  also  upon  ev- 
ery attendant,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  which  is  re- 
quired much  of  that  wisdom  "  which  is  from  above, 
which  is  first  pure  and  then  peaceable,  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,"  of  that  charity 
which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  with  a  constant  depend- 
ance  on  the  Great  Physician,  by  whose  favor  alone  they 
can  succeed  in  restoring  the  bewildered  to  themselves, 
their  friends,  and  society. 

May  He  who  giveth  wisdom  guide  you  in  the  discus- 
sions of  your  present  Convention,  rendering  it  not  only  in- 
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teresling  and  pleasant,  but  eminently  conducive  to  the 
promotion  of  the  noble  object  of  your  Association  ;  and 
when  it  is  closed  may  each  return  to  his  charge  enrich- 
ed with  increased  wisdom  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  important  station. 

And  as  the  admonitory  note  falls  upon  the  ear  from 
the  grave  of  a  beloved  member  of  your  association,  re- 
cently removed  by  death  ;  one  so  justly  esteemed  for  his 
high  intellectual  attainments  and  moral  worth,  while  you 
cherish  respect  for  his  memory,  may  you  seek  to  imiiate 
his  Christian  virtues  and  to  emulate  his  noble  example 
of  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  that  like  him,  you 
may  be  cheered  amid  your  cares  and  toils  by  the  bright 
prospect  of  a  glorious  reward  in  heaven." 

To  this,  Dr.  Awl,  the  President  of  the  Association, 
made  an  impressive  reply, — returning  thanks  for  this  un- 
expected and  most  gratifying  reception,  more  valued  by 
him  and  his  associates,  than  any  other  that  they  could 
have  received  from  individuals  differently  circumstanced. 

Dr.  Brigham,  on  behalf  and  at  the  request  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  Asylum,  then  read  the  following  senti- 
ments ;  viz., 

New  England. — Among  the  many  good  examples  she 
has  furnished  the  old  and  new  Slates  of  the  Union,  are 
her  charitable  institutions,  unsurpassed  for  their  excel- 
lence and  good  management. 

To  this  Dr.  Bell  replied  in  a  speech,  full  of  eloquence 
and  deep  feeling, — referring  to  the  nature  of  the  voca- 
tion to  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  devoting  their 
lives, — to  the  institutions  which  were  consecrated  to  the 
relief  of  this  class  of  human  afflictions, — and  urging  up- 
on his  audience  advice  and  consolation  that  must  have 
deeply  impressed  every  one  of  his  hearers. 
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Dr.  Brigham  then  read  other  sentiments,  prepared 
by  the  the  inmates  of  the  House  ;  viz., 

Pennsylvania. — The  first  State  in  the  Union  to  provide 
a  hospital  for  the  sick  poor,  and  those  mentally  deranged. 
The  spirit  manifested  by  her  citizens  in  1751  is  still  act- 
ive in  multiplying  and  improving  her  benevolent  institu- 
tions. 

To  this  Dr.  Kirkbride  briefly  replied,  concurring  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  associate.  He  returned  his  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  high  compliment  paid  the  State,  which  he 
had  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion which  the  Association  had  met  with  from  the  patients 
of  the  institution. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Association 
were  joined  at  the  Asylum  by  the  Managers  and  other 
officers  and  by  a  large  number  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  Utica,  and  were  entertained  in  the  most  bountiful 
manner.  Everybody  seemed  anxious  to  contribute  to 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  brass  band  of  the  Asylum,  at  in- 
tervals of  the  evening,  gave  evidence  of  their  musical 
skill  and  proficiency. 

THIRD  -DAY. 

The  Convention  met ;  the  minutes  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. Dr.  Kirkbride  moved  that  the  Association  will 
close  its  present  session  at  1  P.  M.  to-morrow,  which  was- 
adopted.  The  subject  of  selecting  a  place  for  the  next 
meeting,  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs. 
Ray,  Bell  and  Kirkbride.    Adjourned  to  5  P.  M. 

5  P.  M. — Met  agreeably  to  adjournment.  The  com- 
mittee designated  to  select  a  place  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association,  proposed  that  the  Association  meet 
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at  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June, 
1S50,  at  10  A.  M.,  which  recommendation  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  moved  that  this  Association  has  visited 
and  examined  with  great  satisfaction,  the  New  York 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  A.  Brigham, 
and  tender  to  him  their  sincere  thanks  for  his  courtesy 
and  attention,  and  for  the  hountiful  hospitality  extended 
to  the  members  during  their  very  gratifying  visit.  The 
motion  was  unanimously  adopted.  Adjourned  till  8  A, 
M.,  to-morrow. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

8  A.  M— Dr.  N.  D.  Benedict,  of  the  Blockley  Hospit- 
al, Philadelphia,  appeared  and  took  a  seat  in  the  Conven- 
tion. 

The  following  gentlemen,  Trustees  of  Institutions, 
were  also  in  attendance,  by  invitation: 

John  F.  Gilpin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Hospital ; 

Wm.  B.  Fling,  Esq.,  M.  L.  Dawson,  L.  R.  G reeves, 
managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopt- 
ed. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 
1st.  That  it  being  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this 
Association,  that  an  abundance  of  pure  air,  at  a  proper 
temperature,  is  an  essential  element  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sick,  especially  in  Hospitals,  and  whether  for  those 
afflicted  with  ordinary  disease,  or  for  the  Insane,  no  ex- 
pense that  is  required  to  effect  this  object  thoroughly,  can 
be  deemed  either  misplaced  or  injudicious. 
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2d.  That  the  experiments  recently  made  in  various  In- 
stitutions in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  that  the 
best  means  of  applying  warm  air  in  winter,  at  present 
known  to  them,  consists  in  passing  fresh  air  from  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere  over  pipes  or  plates,  containing  steam 
under  low  pressure,  or  hot  water,  the  temperature  of 
which  at  the  boiler,  is  not  more  than  212°  Fahr.,  and 
contained  in  large  air  chambers  in  the  basement  of  the 
building  to  be  heated. 

3d.  That  a  complete  system  of  forced  ventilation,  con- 
nected with  such  a  mode  of  heating,  is  indispensable  in 
every  building  devoted  to  these  purposes,  and  where 
all  possible  benefits  are  sought,  to  be  be  derived  from  its 
arrangements. 

Dr.  Bates  and  Dr.  Bell  remarked  on  the  resolutions, 
giving  the  results  of  their  own  extensive  experience  and 
observation  in  ventilating  and  heating. 

During  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  the  President, 
Dr.  Awl,  took  his  leave  of  the  Convention,  being  obliged 
to  make  an  early  departure.  He  expressed,  at  parting, 
in  a  few  words,  the  gratification  he  had  derived  from  at- 
tendance upon  the  meetings  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
most  cordial  feelings  of  friendship  he  entertained  for  the 
individual  members. 

After  a  full  and  interesting  debate  on  the  resolutions 
offered,  they  were  adopted. 

Dr.  Bell,  from  the  business  committee,  reported  on  a 
suitable  method  for  preparing  business  for  future  meet- 
ings, that  they  would  recommend  the  appointment  of 
standing  committees  by  the  President,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  whatever  oc- 
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curs  connected  with  its  respective  subjects  consigned  to 
their  special  charge,  and  report  to  the  Association  at  its 
next  meeting,  every  thing  that  that  may  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  its  attention.  The)'  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  standing  committees  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

On  the  moral  management  of  the  Insane, 
On  the  medical  management  of  the  Insane, 
On  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  Insanity, 
On  the  construction  of  Insane  Hospitals, 
On  the  restraining  apparatus. 

The)'  also  recommended  special  committees,  and  vol- 
untary contributions,  and  that  the  President  shall,  at  a 
period  prior  to  the  first  of  July  next,  select  a  subject  to 
be  reported  on  for  each  gentleman  connected  with  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  who  is, 
or  may  be  competent  to  become  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  notify  him  by  mail  of  such  appointment,  at 
the  same  lime  soliciting  a  definite  reply,  whether  the 
Association  may  expect  a  compliance  with  such  duty. 
The  report  was  approved  and  its  suggestions  adopted. 

Dr.  Stedman  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Managers  of  the  New 
York  Stale  Lunatic  Asylum,  as  also  to  the  citizens  of 
Ulica,  for  the  marked  attention,  courteous,  and  generous 
hospitality  bestowed  on  the  members  of  this  body,  by 
them  during  its  present  session. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due 
lo  Mr.  Churchill,  for  his  liberal  provision  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Association,  and  for  which  he  has  declined 
receiving  compensation  on  account  of  its  benevolent  char- 
acter.   Unanimously  adopted. 
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Dr.  Buttolph  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association,  high- 
ly appreciate  the  benevolent  and  disinterested  services 
of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  in  behalf  of  the  insane  in  various 
States  of  the  Union,  in  calling  attention  to  their  wants, 
and  in  contributing  her  influence  in  favor  of  the  erections 
of  appropriate  institutions  for  their  treatment.  Adopted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  four  dollars  in  the  Treasury, 
and  no  expenses.    Report  adopted. 

Dr.  Cutter  read  a  report  on  the  history  of  his  experi- 
ence of  the  treatment  of  Insanity  since  1814.  Accept- 
ed and  laid  on  the  table. 

In  connection  with  the  report,  he  presented  a  paper 
containing  a  record  of  cases  treated  between  the  vears 
1812  and  1824,  by  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
an  interesting  proof  of  the  success  of  treatment  at  that 
early  day. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  moved  that  the  business  committee  be 
requested  to  suggest  names  for  the  standing  committees 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Adopted. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Brigham,  Dr.  McNairy  gave  a 
brief  statement  of  movements  in  Tennessee,  for  the 
erection  of  an  Asylum.  Forty  thousand  dollars  have 
been  already  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  opera- 
tions have  been  begun.  The  Legislature  at  its  next 
session  is  expected  to  do  something  further. 

Dr.  White  read  a  report  on  the  propriety  of  separate 
institutions  for  the  different  sexes,  the  suggestions  of 
which  were  debated  and  generally  approved. 

Dr.  Bell,  from  the  business  committee,  reported  that 
they  recommended  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  ap- 
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pointed  as  the  standing  committees  for  the  ensuing  year  ; 

Dr.  Awl  on  the  moral  management  of  the  Insane; 

Dr.  Bales  on  the  medic  al  management  of  the  Insane; 

Dr.  Kay  on  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  Insanity; 

Dr.  Kirkbride  on  the  construction  of  Insane  Hospitals; 

Dr.  Nichols  on  restraining  apparatus.  Report  adopt- 
ed. 

Dr.  Stedman  remarked  that  he  had  the  good  fortune 
frequent]}',  to  procure  copies  of  rare  works  from  Eng- 
land, and  elsewhere,  and  would  be  happy  to  take  orders 
from  gentlemen  for  the  obtaining  of  such  at  any  lime. 

Dr.  S.  also  made  the  same  remark  as  to  procuring  for 
Institutions,  pianos  of  Chickering" s  make,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Bell  solicited  reports  of  trials  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  insanity  is  involved. 

Dr.  Bates  suggested  concerning  accounts  of  suicides, 
that  it  is  advisable  to  keep  such  articles  from  the  hands 
of  patients.  Drs.  Brigham  and  Kirkbride  did  not  believe 
that  a  censorship  of  the  press  could  be  established  in 
this  respect.  The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  other 
gentlemen. 

Dr.  Stedman  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to 
furnish  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  and  of  the 
various  medical  Journals  of  of  the  country,  with  copies 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  ;  also  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  select  such  of  the  reports  read  at 
these  meetings,  as  they  deem  proper  for  publication  in 
the  Journal  of  Insaniti/,  or  in  some  other  form.  Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bates,  the  Convention  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Boston,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June,  1S50. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
James  Macdonald,  M.  D. 


One  of  our  most  esteemed  cotemporaries,  and  one  of 
the  most  valued  contributors  to  this  Journal,  has  sudden- 
ly passed  away.  Dr.  James  Macdonald  died  at  his 
residence,  in  Flushing,  on  the  5th  of  May  last. 

Though  feeling  ourselves  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of 
doing  justice  to  his  memory,  we  cannot  let  the  present 
opportunity  pass  without  giving  our  readers  some  slight 
notice  of  his  brief  and  useful  career.  This,  to  some  ex- 
tent, we  are  enabled  to  do,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  who  has  had  access  to  papers  not  in  our  possess- 
ion. At  a  future  time  we  hope  to  embody  in  this  Jour- 
nal some  of  the  valuable  records  and  observations  relat- 
ing to  the  insane,  that  he  has  left  in  manuscript. 

Dr.  James  Macdonald  was  born  at  White  Plains,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  ISth  of  July,  in  the  year  1S03. 
His  father,  Dr.  Archibald  Macdonald,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  but  came  to  America  in  childhood.  This  gen- 
tleman belonged  to  one  of  the  Highland  families,  that 
took  up  arms  in  favor  of  the  young  Pretender,  Charles 
Edward,  when  the  Stuarts,  in  174-5,  made  their  last  ef- 
fort to  recover  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  After  the 
disastrous  failure  of  that  attempt,  his  immediate  rela- 
tives fled  to  France,  and  when,  at  a.  later  period,  they 
returned,  and  emigrated  to  Canada,  he  accompanied 
them.    Subsequently,  he  studied  medicine  and  became 
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a  Surgeon  in  the  British  army.  Some  years  after  tlie 
termination  of  the  American  Revolutionary  war,  he  mar- 
ried in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and  finally  settled  at 
White  Plains,  where,  during  the  residue  of  his  life,  he 
practiced  his  profession  with  an  extensive  reputation. 
He  died  in  Decemher,  in  the  year  1S13. 

The  first  years  of  Dr.  James  Maedonald's  life  were 
spent  in  his  native  village,  where  he  acquired  much  dis- 
tinction for  an  early  proficiency  in  learning.  Alter  his 
father's  death,  his  education  was  carefully  superintend- 
ed by  an  excellent  and  devoted  mother.  His  first  class- 
ical instructor  was  Isaac  Hulse,  who,  in  1S15,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  taught  in  the  adjacent  town  of 
Scarsdale,  and  who  has  since  become  a  distinguished 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Subsequently  to 
this,  he  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Bergen,  in  New 
Jersey,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gahagan, 
where  he  continued  for  several  years  It  was  origina  lly 
intended  that  he  should  follow  some  mercantile  pursuit. 
The  profession  which  he  afterwards  embraced,  was  his 
own  determinate  choice,  in  opposition  at  the  outset,  to 
the  wishes  of  nearly  all  his  friends. 

In  1S21,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  in  his 
native  village,  with  Dr.  David  Palmer,  and  was  after- 
wards a  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  David  Hosack,  of  New 
York.  Under  this  last  eminent  Professor,  Dr.  Macdon- 
ald  finished  his  medical  studies.  After  attending  sever- 
al courses  of  lectures,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  New  York,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1S2-5. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Bloomingdale  had  at  that  day 
a  Resident  Physician,  generally  a  young  man,  who  lived 
at  the  Asylum  ;  and  the  Institution  was  visited  at  sta- 
ted times  during  the  week  by  some  medical  man  of  em- 
inence, called  the  Visiting  Physician.    At  the  moment  of 
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Dr.  Macdonald' s  graduation,  the  resident  officer  had  re- 
signed. With  that  promptness  and  self-reliance,  which 
characterized  him  through  life,  he  instantly  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy.  He  waited  person- 
ally upon  the  several  Governors  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, (of  which  the  Bloomingdale  Institution  was  a 
branch,)  to  all  of  whom,  he  was  a  stranger;  with  scarce- 
ly any  recommendations  other  than  those  of  the  Profess- 
ors, under  whom  he  had  studied.  His  frankness,  youth, 
and  intelligence  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
different  members  of  the  Board,  of  which  they  after- 
wards often  spoke,  and  he  received  the  appointment,  al- 
though opposed  by  two  rival  candidates,  who,  supported 
by  powerful  friends,  had  made  the  strongest  efforts  for 
success. 

Dr.  Macdonald  now  commenced  the  study  of  mental 
disease  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  medical  respon- 
sibility of  the  Bloomingdale  establishment,  soon  devolv- 
ed upon  hint  almost  exclusively.  He  had  riot  been  long 
in  office,  when  an  instance  of  close  investigation  secured 
for  him  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Governors  and 
Officers  immediately  connected  with  the  Institution. 
Among  the  cases  under  treatment,  was  that  of  a  man, 
whose  ill-health  and  insanity  could  not  be  traced  to  any 
cause.  He  was  of  good  habits,  and  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances; no  case  of  insanity  had  ever  occurred  in  his  family, 
and  the  disease  could  notbe  accounted  for,  by  any  reason 
moral  or  physical.  His  friends  and  medical  attendants 
had  all  been  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  detect  the  origin 
of  his  disorder.  Dr.  Macdonald  made  a  fresh  effort,  and 
he  too  at  first  was  unsuccessful,  but  knowing  that  the  pa- 
tient had  kept  a  public  house,  where  liquors  were  sold, 
he  instituted  particular  inquiries  into  the  man's  habits, 
before  the  occurrence  of  his  insanity.  It  was  at  length 
discovered,  that  the  individual  in  question  was  in  the 
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daily  practice  of  rising  early  in  tlie  morning,  after  which 
he  immediately  opened  the  room,  where  refreshments 
were  retailed,  and  look  the  first  drink  of  cider,  which 
was  pumped  from  a  fountain,  where  it  had  stood  the 
whole  night  previously.  A  strict  examination  was  no\r 
made  of  the  pump  and  fount,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
materials  of  "which  they  were  constructed,  were  in  part 
lead,  and  that  the  acid  morning  draught  of  the  insane 
person,  had  hecn  in  immediate  contiguity  with  that  metal 
for  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  hours.  The  young  phy- 
sician now  exulted  in  his  discovery  of  a  cause  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  disease.  Fresh  from  the  medical  col- 
lege, he  recollected  that  in  his  lectures,  Dr.  Hosack  had 
mentioned,  that  had  introduced  into  the  human  system 
would  cause  disease  and  insanity.  The  patient  after  this, 
was  successfully  treated  and  recovered. 

Dr.  Macdonald  remained  at  Bloomingdale  as  Resident 
Physician  of  the  Asylum  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1S30,  when  he  resigned,  and  commenced  the  general 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Up- 
on the  occasion  of  his  retiring  from  Bloomingdale,  a  res- 
olution, couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  passed  the 
Board  of  Governors,  bearing  testimony  to  the  ability 
and  fidelity,  with  which  the  duties  of  his  office  had  al- 
ways been  discharged  ;  and  directing  a  certificate  of 
their  approbation  to  be  furnished  him,  which  was  soon 
after  done,  by  their  President,  the  late  Peter  Augustus 
Jay. 

In  the  Spring  of  1831,  the  Governors  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  proposed  to  send  him  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  Insane  Hospitals  of  Europe,  with  the  view  of 
introducing  at  Bloomingdale,  such  improvements  as  he 
might  find  in  those  foreign  establishments.  The  result 
of  the  negotiation  which  ensued,  wras,  that  a  new  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  by  which  Dr.  Macdonald  was  W 
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spend  a  year  in  visiting  the  Lunatic  Asylums  of  the  Old 
World,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  in  detail,  and  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  economy,  manage- 
ment and  modes  of  cure,  practiced  in  the  best  European 
Institutions  for  the  Insane.  On  his  return,  the  Governors 
were  to  commit  to  bis  exclusive  care,  the  patients  in  the 
Bloomingdale  establishment,  in  which  situation  he  agreed 
to  remain  until  June,  in  the  }rear  1837. 

On  the  Is'  of  June,  1831,  Dr.  Macdonald  sailed  in  the 
packet  ship  Havre,  from  New  York,  for  France,  amply 
furnished  with  letters  and  documents,  which  secured  for 
him  a  favorable  reception  from  Directors  and  Physicians 
of  Hospitals,  and  from  the  friends  of  science  and  human- 
ity. He  arrived  at  Havre  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  England,  which  was  to  be  the 
first  field  of  his  investigations. 

While  zealously  prosecuting  the  great  object  of  his 
mission,  Dr.  Macdonald's  industry  secured  him  some 
leisure,  Which  enabled  him  to  look  around,  and  gratify  a 
liberal  curiosity.  In  a  letter,  of  July  13th,  addressed 
from  London  to  one  of  his  brothers,  he  says : — 

"  Among  other  places,  I  have  been  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  is  a  sigular 
spectacle  to  see  members  of  the  bar  in  their  wigs  and  gowns  ;  but  to  me  the 
most  interesting  personage  was  the  Lord  Chaucellor.  Silting,  Lord  Brougham 
seemed  a  man  of  short  stature,  made  up  of  nerve  and  sinew  ;  his  activity  hav- 
ing left  no  time  for  the  accumulation  of  fat.  His  face,  far  from  handsome,  is 
strongly  marked,  his  forehead  low,  his  eye  penetrating,  his  nose  slightly  inclined 
upwards  at  the  end,  his  mouth  sarcastic  and  decisive  to  the  last  degree.  Like 
his  mind,  the  muscles  of  his  face  are  in  constant  action,  amounting  even  to 
spasmodic  twitching.  Unlike  most  other  judges,  he  does  not  sit  still  and  allovr 
lawyers  to  conduct  proceedings — he  is  the  very  life  and  sold  of  every  thing, 
he  spurs,  drives,  cuts  short,  and  determines." 

In  a  letter  of  August  10th,  he  says: — 

"  I  was  last  night  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  highly  interesting  discussion 
ensued,  on  a  motion  of  Lord  Londonderry,  (the  brother  of  Castlereagh,)  that 
the  Ministers  should  lay  before  the  House,  papers  relating  to  the  Belgian  treaty. 
His  intemperate,  puerile  speech,  brought  forth  Earl  Grey,  who  is  a  noble,  dig- 
nified, statesman-like  looking  man,  and  a  powerful  speaker.     The  Duke  of 
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Wellington  followed.  nni'  then  came  the  mighty  Brougham,  in  rather  n  desulto- 
ry, though  11  x i~ t  id ili-  -]«■■  i  li,  in'  mi  lumr  :mtl  ;i  li;ilf — Init  so  earned  away  wa» 
I  with  llie  orator,  in  tin-  boldness  anil  loftim  of  his  eloquence,  the  Dallies  of 
his  wit,  and  the  bitter  biting  of  1 1 1 -4  sarcasms,  that  the  time  seemed  not  more 
than  half  an  hour.  In  sarcasm,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  not,  if  he  ever  hud,  an 
equal.  Such  a  dres-dm:  as  he  cave  Lord  Londonderry,  I  never  heard  before. 
Neither  the  room  for  the  Lords,  nor  that  fur  the  commons  can  he  compared  in 
oize,  convenience,  and  elegance  to  our  National  Legislative  Halls.  The  mem- 
bers 6it  on  benches  without  deaks.  Those  of  the  Commons,  are  plain — of  the 
Lords,  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  as  nre  oth'-r  parts  of  the  room.  A  splendid 
throne  is  erected  at  one  end  for  the  King,  w  hen  he  visits  the  House, — and  in 
one  corner  are  some  low  seats  for  noble  ladies,  who  sometimes  attend  ;  (sever- 
al were  there  last  night.)  Into  one  end  of  the  room,  and  around  the  throne, 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  admitted,  but  arc  not  allowed  to  sit ; 
it  is  the  same  w  ith  spectators  at  the  other  end. 

"  I  saw  upon  this  occasion,  most  of  the  nobles  of  the  land.  They  are  a  plain, 
gentlemanly  looking  set  of  men.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  courteous  and 
unaffected  manner  of  at  least  one  of  them,  the  Marquis  of  Cleaveland,  who  pass- 
ing by,  near  where  I  was  standing,  picked  up  my  gloves,  w  hich  had  fallen  on 
the  floor,  and  politely  handed  them  to  me.  I  mention  this  to  show,  what  1  be- 
lieve Englishmen  of  real  rank  possess  in  private  intercourse, — great  simplicity." 

Having  carefully  inspected  the  Lunatic  Asylums  in 
London  and  its  vicinity,  he  left  that  place  for  Scotland  in 
August,' taking  Cambridge  in  his  way,  at  which  ancient 
seat  of  learning,  he  spent  a  day  or  two.  He  slopped  a 
fortnight  in  Yorkshire,  and  examined  thecelebrated  Insane 
Hospitals  of  that  province  with  "great,  profit"  In  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  brothers,  written  at  this  time,  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  Abbotsford  : — 

"  Sir  Walter,  in  consequence  of  sickness,  has  been  for  a  long  time  invisible  to 
almost  every  body  but  his  immediate  friends.  By  a  singular  hit  of  good  for- 
tune. I  procured  from  a  distinguished  antiquarian,  who  had  furnished  the  author 
of  Waverly  with  many  a  curious  legend,  and  who  had  been  for  years  his  inti- 
mate friend — a  letter  of  introduction  for  Dr.  H.  (whom  I  met  again  in  Edin- 
burgh,) and  myself.  Abbotsford  is  not  an  hereditary  estate  of  the  distinguished 
owner,  but  has  been  purchased  and  improved  by  himself.  He  also  built  the 
house,  which  is  Gothic  in  architecture,  and  very  grotesque  in  appearance.  ■Up- 
on arriving  at  the  door,  and  seeing  many  persons  turning  away  in  disappoint, 
nient  at  not  seeing  the  house,  (for  great  numbers  flock  there  for  this  purpose 
only,)  little  hopes  were  left  of  seeing  the  "  Lion  "'  himself.  However,  we  sent 
in  the  letter,  which  was  instantly  followed  by  an  invitation  to  enter.  Sir  Wal- 
ter himself  advanced  into  the  hall  and  received  us,  shaking  us  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  adding,  that  he  was  glad  to  see  us.  He  led  the  way  into  his  study,  and 
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begsed  us  to  bo  seated.  His  full  heieht,  when  standing  erect,  must  be  nearly 
or  quite  six  feet,  and  he  is  flinch  more  slender  than  I  expected  to  see  him  ;  this 
however,  is  owing,  I  suppose,  in  part  to  sickness.  In  addition  to  his  former 
lameness,  paralysis  has  rendered  him  quite  a  cripple.  Walking  costs  much  ex- 
ertion, and  is  only  performed  by  applying  both  hands  to  his  statf.  My  first  im- 
pression was  '  here  is  a  plain,  open-hearted,  rough-looking  old  gentleman,  who, 
from  all  external  appearances  might  have  gone  to  the  grave,  really  unknown  as 
the  "  Great  Unknown.'' '  But  the  longer  I  looked  upon  him,  the  more  forcibly  I 
was  struck  with  the  strong  lines  and  marks  of  his  manly  face.  His  eyes,  which 
are  full,  when  auimated  in  conversation,  are  in  the  highest  degree  expressive  ; 
and  if  I  were  asked  the  predominant  character  of  the  expression,  I  should  call 
it  humor.  With  the  neighboring  organs,  they  would  form  a  fine  study  for 
the  Phrenologist.  As  usual,  his  tall  dog  was  by  his  side,  to  which  he  good  na- 
turedly  introduced  us.  as  one  of  his  most  particular  friends.  Sir  Walter,  after 
some  conversation  conducted  us  in  person,  through  the  fine  suite  of  apartments, 
ordinarily  shown  to  visitors,  and  pointed  out  the  most  interesting  objects.  He 
seemed  to  dwell  with  particular  pleasure  on  some  old  family  paintings,  and  on 
one  in  particular,  humorously  representing  an  ancestress,  in  the  act  of  taking  a 
husband,  who  had  been  coerced  into  the  measure  by  force  of  arms.  The  sul- 
len bridegroom  is  seen  sitting  by  the  victorious  lady,  while  the  priest  is  reading 
the  ceremony.  He  conducted  us  into  the  room  containing  the  celebrated  anti- 
quarian collection,  and  repeated  some  appropriate  verses  in  the  drawing-room. 
Sir  Walter  pointed  out  the  silver  urn,  containing  ashes  of  the  dead,  which  he 
said,  '  poor  Byron  gave  me,  and  for  which  I  gave  him  in  return  a  curious  ancient 
dagger.'  The  library  is  extensive,  though  miscellaneous.  In  the  language  of 
the  owner,  '  it  wants  arrangement,  and  is  the  library  of  a  whimsical  man.'  He 
noticed  my  Scottish  name,  which  I  am  half  inclined  to  thank  for  some  of  his 
kindness ; — asked  me.  if  I  had  seen  any  Macdonalds  in  Scotland  ;  spoke  of  the 
late  Glengany  in  the  highest  terms  of  eulogy,  and  inquired  if  I  knew  his  valued 
friend,  Bishop  Macdonak'.,  of  Canada.  Of  the  latter  he  related  an  anecdote, 
which  I  never  heard  before, — that  during  the  late  unfortunate  war,  as  he  kind- 
ly expressed  it,  the  Bishop  headed  his  flock,  and  led  them  to  battle. 

"  You  have,  no  doubt,  seen  various  newspaper  reports  of  the  state  of  Scott's 
health.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  excited  considerable  discussion  in  this  country, 
and  on  which  the  public,  though  much  interested  seem  to  know  nothing.  What 
I  say,  (and  pray  excuse  my  professional  and  authoritative  tone,)  you  may  rely 
on  as  authentic.  The  truth  is,  Sir  Walter  has  had  two  or  three  attacks  of  ap- 
oplexy and  palsy,  which  have  left  behind  a  permanent  paralysis  of  one  side  of 
his  body,  with  great  indistinctness  of  speech.  Although  during  our  interview, 
I  discovered  no  decided  marks  of  impaired  intellect  or  memory,  yet  knowing  the 
ordinary  effects  of  this  disease  on  the  mental  faculties  of  old  persons,  I  am  con- 
strained to  fear  that  the  rigor  of  his  mind,  at  least,  is  lessened.  He  thinks  he  has 
improved  of  late,  and  says  he  only  waits  for  his  sou's  leave  of  absence  from  the 
army,  to  go  to  Italy,  but  that  after  all,  he  scarcely  knows  what  to  think  about 
going  abroad  on  account  of  Iris  health.    The  subject  seemed  to  depress  him. 

"  His  accent  is  strongly  Scottish — his  manner  most  kind  and  impretending. 
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Though  so  lame,  with  the  genuine  politeness  of  the  old  school,  he  saw  us  to  tho 
very  threshold,  on  our  departure.  The  deep  interest  with  which  I  viewed  this 
extraordinary  man,  was  of  a  melancholy  Character,  1  could  not  hut  lament 
that  one,  so  much  ahove  ordinary  beings,  should  he  subject  to  their  infirmities, 
(mil  that  the  world  would  perhaps  not  again  he  delighted  by  a  uew  production 
of  his  genius." 

After  visiting  the  Lunatic  Institutions  of  Scotland,  Dr. 
Macdonald  crossed  the  channel  to  Londonderry,  and 
traveled  south  as  far  as  Dublin.  In  subsequent  letters, 
he  says  : — 

"  My  visit  to  Ireland  has  heen,  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  highly  satis 
factory.    The  public  Lunatic  Asylums  of  Ireland,  established  by  a  late  afct  of 
Parliament  are  of  the  very  first  nriler.    Irish  hospitality,  I  found,  deserves  all 

that  is  said  of  it.    I  feel  much  Indebted  to  Dr.  S  for  the  letter  to  his  lriend 

Hargrave.  Dr.  Hargravc  i>  a  fine  specimen  of  the  genuine  Irish  character,  and 
treated  me  with  the  greatest  attention.  At  Belfast  I  met  with  a  Dr.  McDon- 
nell, distinguished  both  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  philanthropist  ;  a  ti-llow-stu- 
dent  of  Emmet,  at  Edinburgh.  In  feeling,  he  belongs  to  the  old  school;  is  hos- 
pitable and  clanish  to  the  last  degree,  lie  manifested  much  interest  in  me,  and 
urged  me  to  remain  to  be  introduced  to  General  Macdonell,  (brother  to  the 
late  Glengany,)  whom  he  expected  in  Belf;ist  in  a  few  days.  He  calls  me  his 
namesake,  and  offers  his  '  correspondence.'  " 

In  October,  he  returned  to  London,  and  soon  left  for 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  the  end  of  the  same  month. 
In  this  metropolis,  he  found  himself,  on  actual  trial,  in 
common  with  most  American  travelers  at  that  time,  defi- 
cient in  French,  more  especially  in  the  spoken  language  ; 
and  in  consequence,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  proper 
schooling  to  his  ear,  he  engaged  a  teacher,  and  took 
lodgings  in  a  French  family,  where  no  English  was  used. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  on  the 
Continent  without  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the 
French  oral  language,  he,  for  awhile  suspended  his  re- 
searches, and  by  assiduous  exertions  soon  made  good  the 
deficiency.  From  this  cause,  and  for  other  reasons,  a 
longer  stay  abroad  than  one  year,  the  time  originally 
agreed  upon,  became  necessary  ;  and  he  now  applied 
to  the  Governors  for  a  postponement  of  the  period  fixed 
upon  for  his  return,  until  SeptPmber,  1832.    His  applied- 
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tion  was  promptly  acceded  to  by  the  Board  on  the  recep- 
tion of  his  request. 

He  says  in  a  letter,  written  at  this  time: — 

"  The  day  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  found  myself  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Committee  for  the  distribution  of  funds  sent  to  General  La  Fayette.  I  have 
culled  on  our  gifted  countryman,  Mr.  James  Feimimore  Cooper,  who  received 
me  with  cordiality,  lie  remembered  A.,  and  inquired  after  him,  and  many 
Other  inhabitants  of  >Vestchcstcr  County.  He  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  C,  and 
has  since  been  to  see  me." 

An  extract  from  one  of  his  letters,  dated  Dec.  8th, 
1831,  will  show  how  earnestly  he  was  employed  at  this 
time  : — 

"After  witnessing  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  French  physicians,  and  the  high 
state  of  medical  science  in  Paris,  my  love  of  my  profession  has  increased  ten- 
fold. I  am  now  prosecuting  the  study  of  French  with  success.  It  may  be  sat- 
isfactory to  you  to  know  how  my  time  is  spent.  I'll  tell  you  in  few  words,  and 
in  a  hurried  manner.  I  rise  at  seven  in  the  morning,  before  it  is  quite  light, 
walk  a  mile  or  two  to  one  of  the  principal  Hospitals,  follow  one  of  the  great  men 
through  the  wards,  investigating  diseases,  and  hearing  his  practical  remarks  on 
a  variety  of  cases.  Prior  to  leaving  the  Hospital,  perhaps  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination takes  place.  I  return  to  my  lodgings  at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  breakfast  on  bread  and  butter  and  cotfee,  and  chat  for  half  an  hour  in  French 
with  my  host  and  hostess.  The  time  between  this  and  five  P.  M.  I  devote  to 
the  lectures  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  to  study  and  exercise.  At  five  I  dine 
with  a  French  family  in  the  neighborhood,  where  nothiug  but  French  is  spoken, 
and  where  I  remain  two  hours.  At  seven  I  return  to  my  lodgings,  and  spend 
the  evening  till  half-past  eleven  or  twelve  in  reading  and  studying,  alone,  or 
with  my  teacher.  Thus  you  see  I  am  pretty  well  occupied.  As  soon  as  my 
knowledge  of  French  is  sufficient,  I  shall  transfer  my  lodgings  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  some  of  the  other  Insane  Hospitals  in  the  environs,  and  devote 
myself  to  insanity  exclusively.  So  much  occupied  have  I  been,  that  a6  yet,  I 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  great  sights  of  this  metropolis." 

Throughout  January,  February,  March,  and  part  of 
April,  1832,  Dr.  Macdonald  was  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  great  Lunatic  establishments,  the  Salpetriere  and 
the  Bicctre.  The  following  extracts  are  from  his  corres- 
pondence at  this  period: — 

"  I  am  again  attending  to  my  duties  at  the  great  Lunatic  establishment 
'  L'Hospice  de  la  Salpetriere;'  but  it  is  not  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
insane.  These  form  but  one  class  among  Jive  received  here.  The  classes  are 
as  follow*:    1.  Rcposans,  or  aged  servants  of  the  Hospitals.    2.  Infirm,  or 
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those  of  eighty  yews.  3.  Those  of  seventy  yean,  or  who  arc  aj/licted  tcith  in- 
curable vounds  or  local  diseases.  4.  The  tick.  5.  Epileptics  or  Lunatics. 
The  hitter  usually  Dumber  from  1,500  to  2,000.  The  whole  from  (J  to  7,000. 
None  lull  females  are  received  in  this  esttihlishmetit.  There  is  a  similar  Institu- 
tion, the  Bicetre,  for  mi  n.  One  is  at  first  surprised  at  the  great  uuuiher  of  hos- 
pitals, and  the  crowds  he  sees  filling  them,  in  l'wis.  But,  when  we  consider 
the  national  character  of  the  Frenih,  and  the  condition  of  the  poorer  class, 
their  plialdeness  to  any  situation,  and  the  impossibility  for  a  large  proportion  to 
lay  any  thing  by  for  old  age  or  sickness,  we  ut  once  see  in  the  nature  of  things, 
umple  reasons  for  such  circumstances.  I  have  been  here  just  long  enough  now 
to  begin  to  feci  myself  at  home  with  the  language.  The  Lunatic  Hospital f 
which  I  am  now  attending,  the  Bslpetridre,  is  fur  ft  males,  and  contains  no  less 
than  1,500  patients.  The  greatest  liberality  is  extended  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment towards  strangers.  Thus  far  I  have  used  no  introductions  whatever.  I 
conceived  that  its  an  ordinary  Student,  I  should  sec  things  more  as  they  really 
are,  than  if  I  came  as  the  accredited  officer  of  a  public  Institution.  Accord- 
ingly I  presented  myself  to  the  physician  in  chief  of  the  fcialpctriere,  as  an 
American,  desirous  of  learning  the  practice  of  French  Lunatic  Asylums.  I  wan 
most  cordially  received,  and  invited  to  follow  him  in  his  daily  visits.  Thus,  en- 
tirely unknown,  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  daily  every  part  of  this  great  es 
tablishment.  Not  a  patient  under  any  circumstances  has  been  hidden.  How 
different  was  my  reception  in  London,  where,  with  the  strongest  letters  of  in- 
troduction, I  was  enabled  only  to  see  certain  parts  of  Hospitals,  and  those  oidy 
at  particular  periods. 

"  The  Chambers  are  now  in  session,  and  I  have  visited  them  both.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  a  part  of  the  Palais  de  Bourbon.  The  present  hall  is 
a  temporary  building  to  be.used  until  the  new  one  is  finished,  and  is  entirely 
without  pretensions  to  elegance,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  conveniently 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  Its  plan  is  that  of  a  Theatre,  the 
floor  or  pit,  occupied  by  members,  and  boxes  or  "  Tribunes,"  for  the  Royal 
family,  foreign  ambassadors,  the  public,  Sec  The  members  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  much  better  accommodated,  than  those  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  the  former  having  each  a  desk,  made,  however,  in  rather  a 
rude  manner,  aud  resembling  stained  pine  wood.  The  orators  are  obliged  to 
mount  the  Tribune,  directly  before  the  President's  chair.  Like  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  this  is  a  most  tumultuous  assembly.  Marks  of  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation  are  made  in  the  same  shouting  and  grumbling  manner. 
The  words,  'hear!  hear!  order!  order!'  reported  with  the  parliamentary 
proceedings,  give  the  faintest  possible  notion  of  these  cries.  It  is  not  only  'hear' 
and  'order,'  repeated  by  an  individual  two  or  three  times,  but  'hear'  is  cried 
out  at  the  very  top  of  the  voice  by  two  or  three  hundred  lusty  fellows,  while  the 
opposition  almost  as  strongly  attempt  to  drown  it,  by  shouting  'order.'  The 
effect  of  this  noise,  which  in  England  is  worse  than  it  is  in  France,  is  extremely 
ludicrous.  I  have  seen  but  very  little  of  our  popular  legislative  bodies,  but 
am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  much  more  decorous.  Among  the  speakers, 
1  heard  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputie?,  was  M.  Perrier,  the  Prime  Minister, — the 
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best  speaker  and  ablest  debater,  I  thought,  that  mounted  the  tribune  that  day. 
The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  (only  a  hundred 
yards  from  my  lodgings,)  and  resembles  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington, 
though  larger.  1  have  been  present  at  one  session.  It  is-  a  far  less  dignified 
body  than  our  Senate,  and  is  occasionally  rather  tumultuous.  Most  of  the 
members  wear  laced  coats,  the  peculiar  dress  of  this  body ;  but  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  this  ceremony  lias  not  been  exacted. 

"  In  relation  to  the  Polish  Committee :  having  found  it  would  not  interfere 
with  my  other  pursuits,  I  have  attended  many  of  its  meetings,  which  take  place 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cooper,  every  Wednesday  evening.  General  LaFayette 
sometimes  meets  and  interests  us  with  his  conversation.  The  more  I  see  of 
this  Patriot  the  more  I  venerate  him  ;  and  when  I  hear  a  Frenchman  speak 
disrespectfully  of  him,  it  produces  the  same  sort  of  sensations  as  if  [  hear  my  coun- 
try aud  my  countrymen  abused.  After  the  business  of  the  Committee  is  finished, 
I  usually  pass  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  one  or  two  other  Americans,  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Cooper.  These  have  been  by  far  the  most  agreeable  evenings  I 
have  spent  in  Paris." 

"  The  twenty-second  of  this  month,  (February,)  must  have  been  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  rejoicings  in  the  United  States.  I  did  not  know  it  was  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth  day,  until  I  had  arrived  at  Mr. 
Cooper's,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Polish  Commttee,  which  assembles  there 
every  Wednesday  evening.  General  LaFayette  was  present,  and  in  good  spirits. 
After  the  business  of  the  evening  was  concluded,  Mr.  Cooper  observed  that  it 
was  then  just  a  century  since  Washington  was  born.  The  mention  of  this  cir- 
cumstance had  quite  an  eft'ect  on  the  company.  The  General  seemed  to  renew 
his  age — his  countenance  beamed  with  philanthropy — he  looked  upon  those 
around  him,  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction.  He  spoke  of  '  the  young 
Virginian,'  and  his  mother,  whom  he  knew, — he  also  spoke  of  Washington 
as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier.  The  scene  was  one  I  never  can  forget.  The  whole 
assemblage  of  circumstances,  Washington's  birth,  the  meeting  of  a  number  of 
Americans  in  the  #ld  World  for  the  benefit  of  a  people  who  had  been  crushed, 
while  struggling  for  their  freedom,  and  one  of  these  very  people,  the  countryman 
of  Koskiusco  and  Pulaski  being  then  among  us  ;  the  presence  of  LaFayette, 
a  link  between  the  past  and  present,  were  of  too  interesting  a  character*  to 
pass  by  like  ordinary  occurrences.  Among  Mr.  Cooper's  good  qualities, patriot- 
ism stands  conspicuous.  He  called  for  some  champaign,  and  we  drank  to  the 
memory  of  Washington  and  the  Polish  heroes. 

"  I  still  find  Mr.  Cooper's  house  the  most  hospitable  and  agreeable  in  Paris. 
I  dined  there  yesterday,  and  spent  the  evening  in  the  company  of  General  La 
Fayette,  who  came  in  after  dinner.    The  General  is  still  quite  vigorous." 

In  April*  Dr.  Macdonald  left  Paris  for  Italy.  His 
route  was  through  Switzerland,  and  he  entered  Piedmont 
and  Lombard}'  by  the  Simplon  road  early  in  May.  After 
examiningthe  Hospitals  for  thelnsane  in  the  different  Ital- 
ian cities,  he  took  the  steamer  at  Naples,  and  returned  to 
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Paris  by  way  of  Marseilles,  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated,  Florence,  May  20th, 
1832,  he  says  : — 

"  The  Hospitals  of  Italy  are  generally  showy,  and  many  of  them  magnificent 
buildings.  The  great  Hospital  of  this  city,  for  instance,  h:is  the  appearance  of 
a  palace,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum  presents  a  facade  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
correct  proportions.  The  Italians,  like  the  French,  are  ostentatious,  and  in 
building  as  in  taking  care  of  the  body,  are  apt  to  adorn  the  exterior  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  interior.  There  are  Lunatic  Asylums  in  all  the  towns  I  have  vis- 
ited. But  this  is  not  a  subject  to  interest  you,  I  will  merely  add,  that  as  these 
establishments  are  the  first  objects  of  inquiry,  I  have,  of  course,  examined  them 
all.  That  in  this  town  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy,  and  equal  to  the  best  in 
France." 

With  respect  to  the  Institution  at  Aversa,  at  that  time, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Italian  Lunatic  Asylums, 
he  says,  in  a  subsequent  letter: — 

"At  Naples,  the  most  important  object  to  me,  and  but  for  which,  I  should  not  have 
gone  so  far  south,  was  the  celebrated  Lunatic  Asylum,  situated  near  the  town  of 
Aversa,  about  seven  miles  from  the  metropolis.  It  was  put  into  operation  by 
Murat.  Placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Chevalier  Luiguite,  a  ci-devant 
priest,  it  soon  acquired  great  celebrity  ;  a  celebrity  arising  more  from  external 
ehow,  than  from  genuine  utility.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  pretty- 
thoroughly,  and  must  confess  I  received  some  useful  hints." 

Dr.  Macdonald  spent  the  month  of  July  and  part  of 
August  at  Charenton,  in  inspecting  the  celebrated  Insti- 
tution for  mental  disease,  situated  in  tha^  village.  In 
letters  from  this  place,  he  says: — 

"  I  have  now  every  opportunity  I  could  desire  to  study  the  treatment  cf  In- 
sanity, in  one  of  the  best  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Europe.  When  I  say  best,  I 
mean  so  far  as  its  management  is  concerned.  The  house  itself  is  old,  and  com- 
posed of  building  erected  on  building  at  various  epochs.  Consequently  it  is 
not  a  model.  I  have  daily  access  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  see  all  the  patients, 
and  am  on  intimate  terms  with  the  medical  attendants.  M.  Esquirol,  the  phy- 
sician in  chief,  has  given  me  every  facility,  and  has  extended  his  private  hospi- 
tality to  me  in  a  manner  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect.  My  time  is  principally 
■pent  between  the  Maison  Royale  de  Charenton,  as  the  Hospital  is  called,  and 
my  books.  The  village  of  Charenton  itself  is  a  dull  little  place,  situated  on  the 
Marne,  near  its  junction  with  the  Seine.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
(Marne,)  is  Alfert,  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  Veterinary  School  in  the 
world.  Thi6  establishment  possesses  a  library  of  domestic  zoology,  a  cabinet  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,  and  another  of  Pathology  ;  a  Botanical  garden,  Hospi- 
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tals  for  6ick  animals,  a  Chemical  Laboratory,  a  Pharmacie,  and  School  of  Prac- 
tical Agriculture,  an  Amphitheatre,  where  lectures  are  delivered  on  Veterinary 
medicine  and  Rural  Economy,  farrier's  shops,  &c.  &c.  But  unfortunately  forme, 
owing  to  the  affair  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  June,  in  which  a  few  of  the  student* 
were  implicated,  the  Institution  is  closed. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  Charenton  are  the  Park  and  Chateau  of  Vincennes,  fa- 
mous as  the  residence  of  the  cruel  and  superstitious  Louis  XL,  and  rendered 
classic  ground  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  romance  of  Quentin  Durward.  I  am 
so  much  occupied  with  my  studies  during  the  day,  that  I  have  not  time  to  think 
of  my  lonely  situation ;  but  when  evening,  the  hour  for  relaxation  and  social 
intercourse  arrives,  1  then  feel  that  Charenton  is,  to  use  a  French  word,  'triste.' 
And  this  dullness  lias  never  been  felt,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree,  than  at  pre- 
sent, in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Cholera,  which  attacks  at  the 
most  unexpected  moment  during  the  night,  as  well  as  at  mid-day,  its  unfortun- 
ate victims.  A  pestilence  in  a  small  place  like  this,  is  much  more  frightful  than 
in  a  large  city,  because  in  the  former,  its  progress  is  exactly  appreciated,  and 
every  person  attacked  by  it  is  known.  And  then,  the  Catholic  funeral  service 
is  calculated  to  produce  a  serious  effect.  For  some  hours  previous  to  interment, 
the  entrance  to  the  house,  which  is  usually  wide,  is  fitted  up  with  black  or 
white  hangings,  according  as  the  deceased  was  single  or  married.  The  coffin, 
covered  in  the  same  manner,  is  placed  on  a  platform,  and  lighted  by  six  or  eight 
or  more  large  candles.  In  front,  stands  a  crucifix  and  holy  water.  Persons 
passing  by  pay  different  degrees  of  homage,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
religious  faith.  In  France,  most  persons  content  themselves  with  raising  their 
hats  ;  the  more  scrupulous,  however,  kneel,  cross  themselves,  and  sprinkle  the 
coffin  with  consecrated  water.  After  a  certain  length  of  time  the  priest  arrives 
with  his  assistants,  bearing  lighted  candles,  and  habited  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  church,  and  in  number  according  to  the  purse  of  the  defunct.  Then 
commences  a  low  and  solemn  requiem.  When  it  is  completed,  the  pall-bear- 
ers, if  the  place  of  interment  be  near,  as  in  this  little  town,  raise  the  corpse, 
and  convey  it  with  measured  step  to  its  last  abode.  I  have  witnessed  many 
scenes  of  this  kiud.  A  few  mornings  since,  I  descended  from  my  room,  and 
entered  the  "  Cafe,"  next  door,  to  take  my  breakfast.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  was  the  corpse  of  a  young  female,  who  had  died  the  evening  pre- 
vious with  Cholera.  While  waiting  the  preparation  of  my  coffee,  the  solemn 
chant  commenced.  Upon  its  conclusion,  six  young  females,  dressed  in  white, 
raised  the  bier,  and  preceded  by  priest  and  assistants,  with  their  crucifix  and 
candles,  moved  off  towards  the  cemetery." 

In  August,  Dr.  Macdonald.  again  went  to  London,  and 
was  for  some  time  engaged  in  examining  the  new  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  had  been 
finished  and  put  in  operation  while  he  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

In  the  ensuing  month  of  October,  he  returned  to  New 
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York,  and  immediately  took  charge  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum,  where  he  remained  until  the  Autumn  of  1837. 
On  the  4th  of  April,  of  this  year,  in  a  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  he  resigned  his 
office  of  Physician  of  the  Bloomingdale  Institution,  de- 
clining to  be  a  candidate  for  reappointment,  in  the  ensu- 
ing month  of  June,  when  the  term  of  his  services,  as 
agreed  upon,  would  expire.  He  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ogden,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  this  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time,  the  chief  med- 
ical officer  of  the  New  York  Alms  House  department, 
and  busily  engaged  in  reforming  thepublic  Hospital,  then 
at  Bellevue,  Dr.  Macdonald  continued  at  the  Blooming- 
dale Asylum  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  resignation,  resolutions  were  again 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  conveying  their 
"  thanks  to  Dr.  Macdonald  for  his  able  and  faithful  pro- 
fessional services  as  Physician  of  the  Bloomingdale  In- 
stitution," expressing  to  him  the  "  gratification  they  felt 
at  the  great  success,  which  for  many  years,  had  attend- 
ed his  treatment  of  the  insane  patients,"  and  assuring  him 
that  they  "held  in  just  estimation  the  amiable  and  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  which  had  always  characterised 
him  during  their  long  intercourse." 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  Dr.  Macdonald  again  commenc- 
ed the  general  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  ensuing  month  of  May,  was  marri- 
ed to  Eliza  Harris  Miller,  daughter  of  Silvanus  Miller, 
Esq.,  of  that  place.  This  union,  though  destined  not  to 
be  of  long  duration,  was  productive  of  much  domestic 
happiness.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  one  of  the  attending  Physicians  of- 
the  New  York  Hospital,  an  office  which  he  held  about 
four  years,  and  then  resigned.* 

"Iu  the  spring  of  1839,  Dr.  M.  again  visited  Europe,  and  examined  several 
of  the  Lunatic  Asylums,  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
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Three  years  after  his  marriage,  he  carried  into  execu- 
tion a  long  cherished  design,  by  forming,  in  connection 
with  -his  brother,  the  Hon.  Allan  Macdonald,  a  private 
Institution  for  the  treatment  of  mental  disease.  For  this 
purpose,  two  houses  agreeably  situated  at  Murray  Hill, 
in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  surrounded  with  ample 
grounds,  and  shut  out  from  public  view  by  high  enclo- 
sures, were  at  first  employed.  The  establishment  was 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1S41  ;  but  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  a  crowded  population,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  patients  soon  rendered  a  removal  necessary. 

In  1S42,  he  was  tendered  the  situation  of  Superinten- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  which,  after 
mature  consideration,  he  declined. 

With  the  view  of  placing  their  private  Institution  on  a 
permanent  spot,  and  in  a  more  sequestered  locality,  the 
two  brothers,  in  the  winter  of  1S45,  purchased  the  elegant 
and  spacious  mansion  of  the  late  Chancellor  Sanford,  at 
Flushing,  one  of  the  most  costly  and  substantial  country 
houses  ever  erected  in  America.  To  this  place,  (San- 
ford Hall,)  the  brothers,  in  the  ensuing  month  of  May, 
removed  their  establishment.  Ever  since  this  time,  a 
train  of  improvements  has  been  constantly  going  forward, 
having  for  its  object  the  complete  adaptation  of  the  house 
and  grounds  to  the  particular  purposes  to  which  they 
were  appropriated.  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  add, 
that  in  this  his  favorite  enterprise,  Dr.  Macdonald  was  in 
all  respects,  eminently  successful. 

An  ordinary  cold,  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
troubled  Dr.  Macdonald  during  the  greater  part  of  April, 
(1849.)  On  Monday  night,  the  30th  of  this  month,  at 
about  half  past  ten  o'clock,  he  left  Sanford  Hall  for  his 
own  dwelling,  which  was  at  a  short  distance,  in  high 
spirits,  intending  to  make  his  customary  visit  to  New 
York,  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  to  be  present  at  the  mar- 
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riage  of  a  friend.    Between  three  and  four  o'clock,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  (May  1st,)  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  a  chill,  and  some  symptoms  of  pleurilic  irritation 
soon  after  supervened  ;    hut  although  he  kept  his  hed, 
and  suhjected  himself  to  medical  treatment,  neither  he 
nor  his  friends  considered  the  case  dangerous.    On  Wed- 
uesday,  his  situation  had  become  alarming,  and  informa- 
tion was  immediately  transmitted  to  his  medical  friends 
in  town.    Dr.  Guidon  Buck  came  to  Flushing,  and  stay- 
ed with  him  that  night,  and  made  a  favorable  report  next 
morning.    In  the  course  of  this  day,   (Thursday,)  he 
received  a  long  visit  from  his  much  esteemed  medical 
friend,  Dr.  F.  U.  Johnston,  of  New  York  city,  of  whose 
judgment  and  skill  he  had  always  entertained  the  highest 
opinion.    When  Dr.  Johnston  left  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
he  was  inclined  to  think  Dr.  M.  out  of  danger,  declaring 
appearances  favorable.    Apprehension  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Macdonald's  friends  now  for  awhile  ceased ;  but  early 
on  Friday  morning,  Dr.  Buck,  who  had  again  watched 
over  him  during  the  night,  admitted  that  his  symptoms 
were  unpromising.    About  nine  o'clock  of  the  same  day, 
Dr.  Macdonald  expressed  the  belief  that  he  should  not 
recover.    This  conviction  he  conveyed  with  gentle  firm- 
ness to  his  wife.    He  said,  that  but  for  her  sake,  and  that 
of  his  children,  he  would  choose  death  rather  than  life; 
that  he  was,  however,  resigned  to  either  event ;  that  he 
bad  long  endeavored  in  all  his  plans  to  keep  the  prob- 
ability of  his  own  death  in  view  ;  though  he  regretted 
that  he  had   deferred  making  some  definite  arrange- 
ments of  his  affairs,  which  he  now  felt  unable  to  ac- 
complish.   He  enjoined  upon  his  wife  a  religious  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  and  begged  her  to  cherish  in 
their  hearts  the  memory  of  their  father,  of  whom,  even 
the  older  ones,  would  otherwise  retain  but  a  faint  rec- 
ollection.   He  then  took   leave  of  them,  of  his  wife, 
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sister  and  brothers.  To  the  friends  who  surrounded  him, 
his  death  now  seemed  inevitable.  Drs.  Buck  and  Johns- 
ton watched  with  him  alternately  during  Friday  night, 
but  did  not  suppose  that  he  would  live  until  daylight. 
He  did  however  survive  the  night,  but  when  morning 
came,  it  was  evident  that  life  was  fast  ebbing  away. 
Mental  hallucinations,  which  had  been  observable,  though 
rarely,  on  the  preceding  day,  now  increased.  It  was 
affecting  to  see  one,  who  had  so  often  combated  delu- 
sions  in  the  minds  of  others,  now  becoming  himself  their 
victim.  There  was,  however,  almost  until  the  last,  an 
effort  to  contend  against  them.  When  first  occurring  he 
was  sensible  that  they  were  aberrations.  Then  he 
would  ask,  whether  some  object  that  disordered  fancy 
presented,  were  really  there  or  not.  The  next  stage  was 
that  of  requiring  positive  assurance  and  argument  before 
he  could  be  convinced.  When  Mrs.  Macdonald  in  her 
reasonings,  pointed  out  the  furniture  in  the  room,  he 
would  recognise  these  familiar  objects,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment be  satisfied  that  he  was  in  his  own  chamber. 
Among  other  things  she  had  called  his  attention  to  a  min- 
iature book-case  on  the  mantel-piece,  belonging  to  his 
children.  For  a  time  he  endeavored  to  make  that  object 
his  cynosure,  and  when  the  position  of  persons  in  the 
room  intercepted  his  view  of  it,  would  desire  them  to 
move,  so  that  he  might  "  see  the  book-case."  These  dis- 
tempered imaginations  now  increased,  prompting  the 
most  pathetic  requests  that  he  might  be  taken  home,  and 
calling  forth  expressions  of  grief  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  die  in  such  a  wretched  place.  He  fancied 
that  he  was  in  a  mean  tavern  on  the  Third  Avenue  of 
New  York,  and  pointed  to  the  rude,  vulgar  pictures  on 
the  walls,  and  the  leaky  spots  on  the  ceiling,  as  eviden- 
ces of  the  truth  of  his  belief.  He  still  however  recog- 
nized every  one  who  spoke  to  him,  but  insisted  that  be- 
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sides  the  persons  actually  in  the  room,' there  were  others 
whose  appearance  was  revolting.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  asked,  if  he  thought  the  friends  who  surrounded 
him  were  capable  of  deceiving  him,  he  answered  with 
great  energy,  "  No  ;  but  you  are  deceived  yourselves.'"  Al- 
most up  to  the  last,  he  continued  to  observe  and  make 
remarks  upon  the  various  symptoms  of  his  disease,  and 
once  while  noticing  liis  pulse,  lie  observed,  "  it  is  but  a 
thread"  Indeed,  the  mental  disturbance  seemed  to  have 
reference  exclusively  to  external  objects.  Durin^  the 
latter  portions  of  this,  his  last  day,  he  was  extremely 
restless,  constantly  desirous  of  getting  up,  and  then  im- 
mediately returning  to  his  pillow.  Death  came  at  last,  (at 
about  half  past  nineo'clock,  P.  M.,  May  5th,)  while  he  w;is 
making  an  effort  to  get  out  of  bed,  as  he  said,  "to  go  home." 

Dr.  Macdonald's  fatal  disease  was  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  pleura,  called  by  the  physicians,  "pleuritic 
pneumonia."  It  was  considered  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
course,  a  very  uncommon  case.  He,  himself  said  of  his 
own  malady,  that  it  was  the  most  violent  disorder  of  the 
kind,  he  had  ever  witnessed.  The  disease  was  so  ma- 
lignant that  medical  men  thought  there  must  have  been 
some  pulmonary  affection  of  long  standing,  but  this  prov- 
ed not  to  have  been  the  case.  On  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, both  lungs  were  found  very  much  inflamed,  but  the 
malady  appeared  to  have  been  of  recent  origin. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Flushing,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, the  8th  of  May,  and  was  numerously  attended  by 
persons  of  all  classes,  both  from  country  and  town,  al- 
though the  weather  was  extremely  unpropitious.  Among 
the  number  were  some  of  the  former  nurses  and  attend- 
ants at  Bloomingdale,  to  whom  he  had  continued  through 
life  to  be  a  friend  and  adviser.  Throughout  the  village 
of  Flushing,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  regret  appeared 
in  every  countenance.    The  departures  from  life  of  our 
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great  public  men  have  been  extensively  lamented,  but 
among  all  the  deaths  of  private  individuals  that  the  wri- 
ter of  this  can  call  to  mind,  none  appears  to  have  caused 
more  sincere  and  general  sorrow  than  ihntof  the  deceased. 

The  attachment  which  was  felt  towards  him,  by  every 
one  within  the  reach  of  his  influence,  was  very  louchingly 
manifested  after  his  death.  It  need  not  be  said  how 
deep  was  the  grief  of  those,  who  stood  in  the  nearest 
relations.  Some  of  the  persons  in  his  employ,  athletic 
men,  from  whom  an  outward  exhibition  of  tender  emo- 
tions could  not  be  expected,  were  seen  weeping  over  his 
remains..  One  of  them  brought  some  beautiful  green- 
house flowers,  and  disposed  them  about  his  corpse,  and 
although  they  were  necessarily  removed  three  different 
times,  as  often  renewed  his  pious  task.  These,  his  hum- 
ble friends,  claimed  the  privilege  of  bearing  his  body 
from  its  earthly  home  to  the  last  resting  place,  and  but 
for  the  weather,  the  wish  might  have  been  fulfilled.  They 
did,  however,  with  affectionate  pertinacity,  insist  on  con- 
veying his  remains  from  the  church  to  the  vault,  in  which 
they  were  temporarily  deposited. 

On  Sunday  morning,  May  13th,  Professor  Ogilb\r,  of 
New  York,  preached  at  St.  George's  Church,  Flushing, 
a  funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Macdonald's 
death,  to  a  crowded  congregation.  The  text  was  from 
the  37th  Psalm  ;  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  Twice,  du- 
ring the  delivery,  the  speaker's  feelings  compelled  him 
to  pause  and  wait  several  minutes  for  the  return  of  self- 
possession. 

Dr.  Macdonald's  reputation  as  a  physician  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  medical  brethren.  As  far  as  relates  to  his 
character  in  other  respects,  he  who  writes  these  brief 
notes  can  not  drop  the  subject  without  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  one,  with  whom  he  was  so  well  acquainted. 
From  early  life,  the  deceased  was  distinguished  for  pu- 
rity and  delicacy  of  taste,  sentiment  and  manners. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  youth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  manhood,  he  was  ardent  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  both  professional  and  general.  Jn  maturer 
3'ears,  the  great  objects  of  his  devotion  were  plans  of 
usefulness  and  benevolence  to  his  fellow  men,  and  they 
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■were  pursued  wi;h  a  persevering  activity,  which  ceased 
only  with  lite.  Although  entertaining  upon  most  sub- 
jeets  very  strong  convictions,  he  did  not  obtrude  his  own 
principles  and  <  n'nions  irpon  others  ;  still,  he  never  fail- 
ed to  (1  if  sent  n  il  My,  but  firmly,  from  any  sentiment 
which  he  thought  morally  exceptionable.  Few  persons, 
holding  opin'ons  so  decided,  have  been  so  generally  on 
terms  of  social  kindness  with  those  of  opposite  views 
and  character.  While  rigidly  subjecting  every  act  and 
feeling  of  hi«  own  to  the  rule  of  duty,  he  always  exer- 
cised great  forbear  mce  and  lenity  to  the  faults  of  others. 
In  his  lamily  he  carried  the  art  of  teaching  by  example 
to  ils  highest  point.  Simple,  abstemious  and  self-deny- 
ing himself,  he  was  affectionate,  cheerful  and  attentive 
to  the  comfort  an  I  enjoyment  of  those  around  him.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  more  peculiar  professional  duties,  he 
often  had  under  his  care  some  of  the  victims  of  inordi- 
nate indulgence.  Upon  such  persons  no  words  proba- 
bly could  have  inculcated  so  forcibly  the  lesson  of  self- 
control  as  Am  habitual  temperance  and  sobriety.  In- 
volved as  mental  disease  is  often  found  to  be  with  cir- 
cumstancesof  ureal  and  peculiar  delicacy,  it  is  more  easy 
to  appreciate  the  degree  of  medical  skill,  which  he  pos- 
sessed, than  the  value  of  his  nice  and  judicious  atten- 
tion to  every  point,  which  could  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  the  interests  of  his  patients.  It  was  this,  which 
made  him,  in  so  rn  my  instances,  not  merely  the  physi- 
cian of  those  under  his  care,  but  their  confidential  friend 
and  counsellor.  His  high  regard  to  religious  principles 
enabled  him  effectually,  even  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, to  control  a  temper,  which  was  naturally 
irritable.  He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and 
for  which  he  always  expressed  a  strong  preference. 
Shortly  after  having  announced  to  his  family  the  convic- 
tion of  his  approaching  end,  he  requested  that  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flushing,  might  be  sent  for.  To 
that  gentleman,  on  his  arrival,  he  said,  that  he  had  no 
hope  of  recovery,  but  believing  that  the  prayers  of  the 
righteous  availelh  much,  he  desired  in  his  own  behalf  the 
benefit  of  pastoral  intercession.  He  declared  fervently  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  expressed 
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his  hope  in  death,  which  he  based  solely  upon  the  mer- 
its of  his  Savior.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  will  not 
withhold  his  opinion,  deliberately  formed,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  deceased,  upon  the  whole,  exhibited  less  of 
human  infirmity,  than  that  of  any  other  man,  who  ever 
came  under  his  observation. 

Dr.  Macdonald  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  condition  of  the  insane  poor.  When  in  1S34,  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  New  York  determined  to  erect  on 
Black  well's  Island,  an  Asvlum  for  such  as  had  become 
a  public  charge,  they  applied  to  him  for  information,  and 
he  furnished  them  with  plans  for  the  buildings,  and  pre- 
pared for  their  use  an  Essay  upon  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  Insane  Hospitals.  Thence  forward  he 
never  omitted  any  opportunity  of  exertmg  himself  in  be- 
half of  that  unfortunate  class,  who  were  at  the  same 
lime  mentally  diseased  and  destitute.  In  1S47,  he  was 
appointed  Visiting  Physician  of  the  Lunatic  As}dum  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends,  Drs. 
Benjamin  Ogden,  and  Abraham  V.  Williams,  and  the 
attention  bestowed  by  all  three  upon  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, has  led  to  the  most  extensive  ameliorations. 
When  this  Medical  Board  was  first  appointed,  one  of 
the  most  important  deficiencies  was  the  want  of  a  libra- 
rv  for  the  use  of  the  patients.  By  the  exertions  of  Dr. 
Macdonald,  who  collected  the  means  necessary  from  a 
few  benevolent  individuals  in  New  York,  the  inmates  of 
the  Institution  now  have  free  access  to  a  library  of  near- 
ly twelve  hundred  volumes. 

Dr.  Macdonald  left  numerous  manuscripts  upon  men- 
tal alienation,  and  kindred  subjects,  among  which  are  a 
short  course  of  lectures,  delivered  some  years  ago  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York. 
These  were  all  written  at  hurried  moments,  taken  from 
the  hours  of  repose,  and  he  anxiously  looked  forward  for 
a  time  of  leisure,  which  might  enable  him  to  present  the 
medical  world  with  some  of  the  results  of  a  life  of  much 
experience  and  investigation,  directed  mainly  upon  one 
point.  His  only  published  works,  at  present  recollected, 
are  : — 

1.  The  above  named  Essay  on  the  construction  and 
management  of  Insane  Hospitals. 
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2.  A  Review  of  "Considerations  upon  the  Insane,  by 
G.  Ferrus,"  published  in  1837,  in  a  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal Journal. 

3.  Statistics  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  published 
in  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1S39. 

4.  Letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Lunatic 
Asylum,  proposing  a  plan  for  organizing  said  Asylum, 
published  in  their  Report,  1S42. 

5.  A  Dissertation  on  Puerperal  Insanity,  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

6.  Several  Reports  on  the  condition  of  Blackwcll's 
Island  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Dr.  M.  was  an  active  member  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society,  and  several  cases  of  mental  aber- 
ration reported  by  him  to  said  Society,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

 -olio-  

MISCELLANY. 


two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  damages, 
Recovered  of  an  Insane  Person,  for  Kill- 
ing a  Man  in  a  Paroxysm  of 
Maniacal  Excitement. 


Sunday  afternoon,  May  28th,  1S4S,  a  stranger  was 
noticed  in  Albany,  apparently  highly  excited,  brandish- 
ing a  pistol  and  bowie  knife.  His  conduct  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  men  and  boys  sitting  in  the  park,  who 
followed  him  through  several  streets.  He  told  them  not 
to  come  near  him,  as  he  was  armed  ;  but  they  continued 
to  pursue  him,  and  hurled  stones  at  him,  until  he  turned 
and  fired  a  pistol  at  the  apparent  leader,  John  C.  Mull, 
who  was  nearest  to  him.  The  discharge  slightly  wound- 
ed Mull,  who  immediately  rushed  upon  the  armed  man, 
and  iu  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  was  stabbed  by  him  in 
the  side,  so  that  he  died  a  few  davs  afterwards. 
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The  stranger  proved  to  be  Thomas  Kelly,  from  Du 
Buque,  Iowa,  the  owner. of  a  valuable  mine  in  that  re- 
gion, and  who  had  about  his  person  nearly  810,000.  He 
was  examined,  and  pronoueed  a  monomaniac,  and  hns 
since  then  been  in  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica. 
His  insane  delusion  is,  that  persons  are  pursuing  him  lo 
rob  him,  and  he  so  regarded  those  who  followed  him  in 
Albany.    On  othpr  subjects  he  seems  rational. 

An  action  of  damages  was  brought  against  the  derang- 
ed man  by  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  Mull.  Said 
Mull,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  young  man,  a  me- 
chanic, earning  when  he  worked,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
a  day.  He  left  a  wife  and  an  infant  child.  The  action 
was  brought  under  the  following  law,  passed  December 
13th,  lS47,only  afew  months  previous  tothe  death  of  Mull. 

"  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

1.  Whenever  the  death  of  a  person  shall  be  caused  by 
wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default,  and  the  act,  neglect, 
or  default,  is  such  as  would  (if  death  had  not  ensued,) 
have  entitled  the  party  injured  to  maintain  an  action  and 
recover  damages,  in  respect  thereof,  then  and  in  every 
such  case,  the  person  who,  or  the  corporation  which 
would  have  been  liable,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  shall 
be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages,  notwithstanding  the 
death  of  the  person  injured,  and  although  the  death  shall 
have  been  caused  under  such  circumstances  as  amount 
in  law  to  felony. 

2.  Every  such  action  shall  be  brought  by  and  in  the 
names  of  the  personal  representatives  of  such  deceased 
person,  and  the  amount  recovered  in  every  such  action 
shall  be  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  widow  and  next 
of  kin  of  such  deceased  person,  and  shall  be  distributed 
to  such  widow  and  next  of  kin  in  the  proportions  provided 
by  law,  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  personal  prop- 
erty, left  by  persons  dying  intestate;  and  in  every  such 
action  the  jury  may  give  such  damages  as  they  shall 
deem  fair  and  just,  with  reference  to  the  pecuniary  inju- 
ry resulting  from  such  death  to  the  wife  and  next  of  kin 
of  such  deceased  person  :  provided,  that  every  such  ac- 
tion shall  be  commenced  within  two  years  after  the  death 
of  such  deceased  person." 
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The  case  was  brought  on  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Al- 
bany,  the  Gth  of  June  last,  Judg/i  Parker  presiding,  and 
was  ablv  argued  by  J.  K.  Porter,  for  the  defendant,  and 
H.  G.  Wheaton  for  the  plaint  ill'. 

Judge  Parker  charged,  "  that  if  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
fendani  (he  being  a  madman,)  was  such,  when  at  large, 
as  to  endanger  the  safely  of  persons  about  him  in  the 
streets,  it  was  die  right  of  Mull  and  others  to  secure  him, 
and  that  they  were  authorized  to  use.  as  much  force  as 
was  necessary  for  that  purpose.  And  ihal  if,  in  doing  so, 
by  proper  menus,  the  defendant  inflicted  the  wounds 
that  caused  Mull's  death,  the  defendant  was  civilly  liable 
for  the  damage  caused,  though  he  could  not  be  respon- 
sible criminally  for  the  act,  in  consequence  of  his  insani- 
ty. This  law  had  long  been  settled,  and  wns  conceded 
by  the  defendant's  counsel.  It  was  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  loss  sustained  aught  to  fall  upon  the  persons 
causing  it. 

"  If  a  lunatic  took  the  money  or  property  of  another 
person  he  was  liable  to  make  the  injur}'  good,  by  wav  of 
damages  in  a  civil  suit.  The  rule  was  the  same,  whether 
the  injury  was  to  the  person  or  property  of  another.  But 
when  such  a  suit  was  brought  to  obtain  indemnity, 
nothing  could  be  added  to  the  damages  by  way  of  fine 
or  punishment,  for  the  lunatic  was  incapable  of  intend- 
ing wrong.  He  was  not  responsible  for  any  wrong  in- 
tention, and  could  not  be  punished  under  indictment  or 
otherwise  for  any  injury  he  might  commit.  And  if  the 
jury  thought  the  act  complained  of  was  committed  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  make  th?  defendant  liable,  they 
would  give  by  way  of  damages  only  the  actual  loss  sus- 
tained." 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  S2,S00. 

We  do  not  know  but  this  verdict  was  legal  and  right, 
but  we  have  doubts.  The  law  says,  "  whenever  the  death 
of  a  person  shall  be  caused  by  wrongful  act,"  &c.  Can 
an  insane  man  commit  a  wrongful  act  in  the  sense  that 
the  law  contemplates  ?  Besides,  insane  persons  when 
unmolested,  do  not  frequently  commit  heinous  acts,  but 
such  persons  are  easily  exasperated,  frightened,  and  ren- 
dered furious.  No  doubt  in  this  case,  Kelly  thought  be 
was  defending  himself  against  a  mob,  intent  on  killing, 
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and  robbing  him.  In  such  cases,  we  think  the  inquiry 
should  be  very  sti-ict,  if  those  who  thus  suddenly  pursue  a 
deranged  person  through  the  streets,  are  altogether  in  the 
right,  and  are  acting  with  due  deliberation,  caution,  and 
from  proper  motives. 

At  all  events,  we  regret  that  one  of  ihe  first  decisions 
under  this  new  law,  should  have  the  effect  to  take  the 
property  from  an  insane  person,  who,  laboring  under  the 
direst  affliction  of  Divine  Providence,  rendering  him  in- 
capable of  intentional  wrong,  committed  an  act  for  which 
he  is  not  responsible,  criminally.  Such  decisions  must, 
in  some  cases,  have  the  effect  to  strip  the  unfortunate 
wife  and  children  of  the  afflicted  maniac  of  all  they  pos- 
sess, and  the  maniac  himself  of  the  means  of  restora- 
tion ;  in  order  to  pay  for  what?  that  which  has  no  calcu- 
lable \alue — which  cannot  be  estimated  by  dollars 
and  cents. 

What  guidance  had  the  jury  to  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine that  the  damages  in  this  case  was  $2,S00  ?  Man, 
in  this  region,  has  no  marketable  value  ;  and  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  says,  V  death  meets  us  everywhere,  and  is  pror 
cured  by  every  instrument,  and  in  all  chances,  and  en- 
ters in  at  many  doors  ;  "  how  can  we  calculate  in  dollars 
and  cents  the  value  of  that  which  is  so  uncertain  as  life? 

The  Insane  Poor  of  Ireland. 

Thirty  years  since,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Rice,  after  long  ex- 
ertions induced  Parliament  to  grant  power  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  his  council,  to  erect  District 
Lunatic  Asylums.  Ten  have  been  built,  and  have  ac- 
commodations as  follows: — That  at  Armagh  has  137 
beds,  Belfast  251,  Deny  214,  Carlow  193,  Maryborol94, 
Richmond  289,  Ballina'sloe  310,  Limerick  339,  Water- 
ford  127,  Tipperary  137. 

We  learn  from  the  Medical  Times  that  there  is  no  med- 
ical man  at  the  head  of  any  one  of  these  Asylums,  nor 
any  resident  medical  officer ;  but  a  superabundance  of 
"Boards  of  Governors,  Nobility,  and  Gentry."  They 
are  not  curative  institutions  but  mere  prisons  lor  the 
insane.  The  records  and  reports  of  these  establishments 
are  said  to  be  valueless. 
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Mn.  Gaskell,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Lancaster 
Lunatic  Asylum,  England,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  Medical  Commissioners  of  Lunacy, — we  suppose,  to 
supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  l>y  the  death  of  the  emi- 
nent Dr.  Prichard. 

Dr.  Thurnam,  of  the  York  Retreat,  England,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Wiltshire 
Lunatic  Asylum.  These  are  good  appointments  ;  both 
gentlemen  have  had  much  experience  in  the  care  of  the 
insane,  and  are  distinguished  writers  on  mental  diseases. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Kirkbride,  Secretary  of 
the  Association  of  the  Medical  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  lor  the  Insane,  the  official  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  We  regret  it  came 
loo  late  for  insertion  in  this  number.  We  have,  how- 
ever, carefully  Compared  it  with  the  Report  which  makes 
the  third  Article  of  this  number  of  the  Journal,  which  was 
in  type  before  the  official  report  came,  and  find  that  we 
have  embodied  all  of  the  latter  in  our  article. 

Notice. — This  number  will  be  sent  to  many  sub- 
scribers who  are  in  arrears  as  to  payment.  We  most 
earnestly  entreat  all  such  to  remit  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal,  of  Insanity,  U/ica,  what  is  due,  and  if  they  do 
not  wish  the  Journal  to  be  sent  to  them  hereafter  to  no- 
tify us. 

COST  OF  VARIOUS  ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  INSANE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  INCLUDING  LANDS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  FURNITURE. 


Maine  Hospital,  Augusta  $125,000 

New  Hampshire  Asylum,  Concord   35,000 

Vermont  Asylum  Brattleboro'   20.000 

Massachusetts,  McLean  Asylum,  Somerville   250.000 

"  Worcester  Hospital   155.000 

Connecticut  Retreat,  Hartford   70,000 

New  York  Asylum,  Bloomingdale  220.000 

"       State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica   43(5.008 

New  Jersey  Asylum,  Trenton   153,000 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia   325,000 

Friends  Asylum   84.000 

Virginia  Asylum,  Staunton   100.000 

South  Carolina  Asylum,  Columbus   100  000 

Ohio  Asylum,  Columbus...   lf>0,00» 

Indiana  Asylum,  Indianapolis   70,000 


6everal  of  these  Institutions  have  been  much  enlarged  sroee  the  above  eflti- 
limates  were  obtained.  We  do  not  know  the  amount  of  expense  thus  incurred. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

On  a  Form  of  Disease  resembling  some  advanced  stages  of 
mania  and  fever,  but  so  contradistinguished  from  any  ordi- 
narily observed  or  described  combination  of  symptoms,  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  it  may  be  an  overlooked  and  hitherto 
unrecorded  malady  :  by  Luther  V.  Bell,  M.  D.,  Phy- 
sician and  Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Medical 
Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane, 
May,  1S49.] 

Soon  after  it  fell  to  my  professional  lot  to  treat  the 
insane  in  considerable  aggregations,  now  more  than  a 
dozen  years  since,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  class  of 
cases,  not  unfrequently  presented,  and  of  the  gravest 
moment,  but  of  which  I  had  had  no  previous  experience, 
and  the  authorities  offered  no  distinct  recognition.  Eve- 
ry year  since  succeeding,  has  presented  more  or  less 
specimens  of  the  form  of  disorder  referred  to,  and  I  have 
found,  on  personal  exchange  of  opinions  with  my  co- 
laborers  in  this  speciality,  that  its  existence  has  been 
verified  by  others,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  its  existence 
recognised  in  an  annual  report  of  one  of  our  institutions, 
some  time  since. 
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It  is  clear  to  me  that  none  of  the  treatises  on  cerebral 
diseases  distinctly  comprehend  this  pathological  state  of 
the  system,  »nd  in  the  works  devoted  especially  to  in- 
sunity  generally,  or  mania  in  particular,  the  only  thing 
which  could  be  fairly  understood  to  indicate  that  it  had 
ever  fallen  under  the  describer's  notice,  would  be  found 
in  the  delineation  of  the  advanced  stages  of  some  occa- 
sional varieties  of  intense  maniacal  excitement,  present- 
ing some  of  its  features  with  more  or  less  clearness. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  attempt,  at  the  present  time,  a 
complete  monograph  of  the  peculiar  affection  referred 
to.  I  have,  in  fact,  not  that  complete  satisfaction  in  my 
own  mind  that  this  developement  of  peculiar  symptoms 
indicates  the  necessity  of .  its  forming  a  new  item  in  the 
arrangements  of  nosology.  I  hope  rather  to  make  a  be- 
ginning by  casting  my  facts  into  the  common  stock,  and 
am  ready  patiently  to  wait  for  their  just  appreciation  and 
analysis,  in  your  minds,  aided  by  the  comparisons  of 
your  experience. 

In  examining  the  Registers  or  Case  Books  of  the  Mc- 
Lean Asylum,  from  the  30lh  of  December,  1  S36,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1849,  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  comprising 
an  admission  of  over  1700  cases,  I  find  some  forty  cases, 
which,  according  to  the  diary  and  my  recollections,  have 
presented  essentially  the  indications  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed. Three  quarters  at  least,  of  them,  terminated 
fatally.  The  remainder  promptly  and  entirely  recover- 
ed,— so  much  so  in  fact,  that  one  of  my  distinguishing 
marks  will  be  found  to  be  deduced  from  this  speedy  and 
sequel-less  restoration. 

Other  cases  in  the  practice  of  my  predecessors  have 
been  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  recollections  of  the 
experienced  steward,  formerly  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  male  wing.  A  specimen  of  these,  in  illustration  of 
very  decided,  though  very  opposite  methods  of  treat 
ment,  will  be  presented. 
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In  three  very  well  marked  instances,  patients  already 
in  the  house  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  have  suc- 
cumbed under  these  symptoms,  supervening  upon  ordi- 
nary forms  of  chronic  derangement.  These  cases  might 
be  given. 

It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  give  the  results 
of  our  experience  with  any  approach  to  numerical  ex- 
actitude. The  investigations  were  not  conducted  with 
any  direct,  end  in  view,  and  the  minutes,  both  of  mani- 
festations and  of  treatment,  were  not  made  with  that 
care  and  accuracy,  which  would  have  been  practiced, 
if  the  examples  had  been  regarded  as  peculiar  or  spe- 
cific. 

With  all  these  disadvantages  of  re-examination,  I  can 
only  expect  to  dig  my  new  species  from  the  mass  of 
rubbish, — of  confused,  irregular  conglomerations  of 
amorphous  appearance,  to  separate  it  from  the  encum- 
brance of  incidental  matters,  and  so  present  it,  that  oth- 
ers may  be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its  genuine  in- 
dividuality, and  then  enter  upon  the  critical  and  exact 
analysis  of  its  true  and  essential  essence;  or  else  to  de- 
cide that  it  is  only  an  old  variety  with  some  accidental 
and  illusive  peculiarities. 

That  a  new  disease  should  be  manifested  at  this  ad- 
vanced day,  in  the  calendar  of  medical  history,  is  not 
without  many  precedents.  That  such  should  occur  in 
the  great  family  of  maladies  involving  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, would  be  the  least  improbable,  when  we  reflect 
how  less  than  all  others  these  have  been  studied,  com- 
prehended and  treated,  until  within  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period.  The  history  of  delirium  tremens,  of  that 
broad  field  of  the  neuralgiae, — and,  still  more  closely 
connected  with  our  pursuits,  of  that  specific  manifesta- 
tion connected  with  the  practice  of  masturbation,  plainly 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  improbability  of  new  entries 
being  made  in  the  catalogues  of  nosology  under  the 
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more  exact  observation  and  closer  pathological  deduc- 
tions of  our  times. 

I  will  proceed  to  give  a  general  picture  of  the  cases 
which  have  passed  before  me.  After  the  detail  of  these 
examples,  1  will  show  to  what  extent  particular  features 
may  be  wanting  or  be  changed,  by  the  relation  of  par- 
ticular instances. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  patient  is  usually  brought  to  you  in  a  situation 
which  impresses  you,  at  first  glance,  with  the  feeling 
that  you  are  receiving  a  subject  scarcely  suited  for  the 
cares  of  an  institution  for  the  insane.  His  physiognomy 
and  articulation  are  rather  those  of  fever  and  delirium. 
He  sinks  into  a  chair,  with  his  shoulders  bent  forward  as 
if  very  feeble.  When  informed  where  he  is,  his  mind 
appears  to  comprehend  the  fact  dimly.  His  hands  and 
tongue  are  tremulous  ;  the  pupils  are  either  contracted 
or  dilated,  but  without  intolerance  of  light.  The  face  is 
pinched  up,  yet  florid  and  greasy.  The  expression 
anxious.  The  tongue  coated  thickly,  and  the  mucous 
surfaces  considerably  reddened.  The  delusions  are  in- 
definite— confused — but  partaking  always  of  the  dis- 
tressful type.  There  is  loathing  of  food,  with  suspicions 
of  its  being  filthy  or  poisoned.  If  there  be  thirsl,  as  the 
condition  of  the  tongue  and  face  strongly  indicates,  it  is 
not  conveyed  to  the  sensorium. 

The  type  of  the  aberration  is  like  the  low  mutterings 
of  typhoid  fever,  except  that  the  faculties  can  be  stimu- 
lated by  a  direct  inquiry  to  a  momentary  correct  action. 
Your  patient,  in  his  general,  dull  apprehension  of  im- 
pending danger,  makes  constant  attempts  to  get  out  of 
bed,  and  if  permitted  to  do  so,  will  stand  until  exhaust- 
ed. I  find  by  our  record  that  almost  every  one  of  these 
cases  was  treated  with  the  bed-strap  to  secure  recum- 
bency— a  measure  scarcely  ever  employed  with  us  in 
any  other  case.     Oftentimes  this  sensation  of  danger 
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will  exhibit  itself  in  the  patient's  attacking  anyone  who 
approaches  him,  with  a  blind  fury.  If  held,  he  will 
struggle  with  the  utmost  desperation,  irrespective  of  the 
number  or  strength  of  those  who  may  be  endeavoring  to 
restrain  him.  There  is  no  just  calculation  of  numbers  sup- 
posed to  be  attacking,  no  disposition  to  yield  to  an  over- 
powering force,  noticeable  in  some  degree  in  the  blind- 
est fury  of  the  most  intense  forms  of  ordinary  mania. 

The  pulse  is  small  and  rapid  ;  although  the  general 
aspect  of  the  patient  has,  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, led  to  the  suspicion  that  some  probably  suba- 
cute form  of  meningeal  inflammation  was  present,  yet  it 
has  rarely  happened  that  the  practitioner  first  in  charge 
had  been  induced  to  deplete  by  venesection. 

On  inquiry  of  the  invasion  of  the  attack,  you  will 
find  that  it  came  on  quite  suddenly  "  about  a  week 
since"  —  frequently,  indeed,  by  a  sudden  outbreak. 
There  are  no  antecedents  of  questionable  actions  and 
conversations,  as  are  almost  always  described  in  com- 
mon cases,  or  even  in  the  most  rapidly  developed  in- 
stances of  acute  mania. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  does  not  present  any  great 
change  of  characteristics.  The  patient  will  get  so  little 
food,  so  little  sleep,  and  be  exercised  with  such  constant 
restlessness  and  anxiety,  that  he  will  fall  off  from  day 
to  day.  The  emaciation  goes  on  with  a  rapidity  unex- 
ampled in  the  cases  of  mania,  or  fever,  or  delirium  trc- 
mens.  At  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  weeks,  your  pa- 
tient will  sink  in  death,  diarrhoea  occasionally  superven- 
ing a  few  days  previously. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tendency  is  favorable,  con- 
valescence is  established  in  about  the  same  period,  and 
the  sufferer  emerges  in  a  state  of  absolute  recovery  at 
once,  as  he  would  do  in  the  deliriumof  any  acute  disease. 
Nor  are  there  any  of  the  general  consequences  such  as 
attend  mania,  as  melancholy  or  impairment  of  mental 
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integrity.    The  cure  is  permanent  as  well  as  complete. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  disease  you  will  look 
in  vain  for  any  of  the  superficial  marks  on  the  epigas- 
trium or  abdomen,  which  are  supposed  to  mark  typhus 
or  typhoid  fever.  There  are  neither  pain  on  compression, 
eruption,  sudamina,  or  meteorism. 

I  have  had  but  few  opportunities  of  making  autopsic 
examinations  of  this  class  of  cases,  and  the  results  of 
these  presented  a  very  meagre  and  scarcely  appreciate 
amount  of  changes.  The  slight  cerebral  and  meningeal 
engorgements  which  constituted  the  only  marks  of  dis- 
eased change  were  not  greater  than  the  incidents  of 
sleeplessness,  agitation  and  death  might  be  expected  to 
leave,  independent  of  any  great  morbid  action  behind 
these. 

In  two  cases  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  experienced  eye 
and  hand  of  our  most  distinguished' pathologist,  Dr.  J. 
B.  S.  Jacksox,  as  given  in  the  detail  of  those  instances, 
but  with  no  better  success  in  detecting  the  lesions  of 
structure. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

The  diseases  with  which  this  would  be  deemed  as 
having  the  greatest  resemblance,  and  with  which  alone 
it  would  be  in  any  danger  of  being  confounded,  are: 

1st.  Delirium  tremens.  The  general  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, the  tremor  of  limbs  and  of  tongue,  the  perv- 
igilium, the  general  tenor  of  the  delusions,  all  have  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  nervous  disturbance  of  mania 
d  potu,  but  it  is  similitude  not  identity. 

If  unadvised  wholly  of  the  patients'  habits  as  regards 
the  abuse^of  stimulants,  which  of  course,  if  known, 
would  form  a  clear  key,  the  practitioner  would  not  fail 
to  observe  the  much  greater  clearness  of  the  hallucina- 
tions and  pictures  passing  through  the  brain  of  the  victim 
of  drink, — his  much  greater  readiness  to  express  and 
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argue  respecting  them,  and  his  facility  in  being  tempo- 
rarily soothed. 

Both  are  apt  to  be  bathed  in  perspiration,  the  smell 
and  character  of  this  secretion  in  the  delirium  tremens 
is  quite  pathognomonic  to  the  experienced  observer. 

2nd.  Some  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain  or  the  meninges. 
Most  of  our  cases  have  evidently  been  deemed  as  de- 
pending on  a  less  intense  degree  of  inflammation  than 
marks  phrenitis  or  acute  meningitis.  The  bounding 
pulse,  the  throbbing  carotid,  the  wild  and  blood-shot  eye, 
the  intolerance  of  light,  the  burning  thirst,  the  raving  de- 
lirium, the  acute  pain,  represented  to  accompany  these, 
are  certainly  all  wanting.  As  before  intimated,  the  con- 
dition of  the  circulation  has  rarely  been  such  as  to  lead 
to  venesection.  Where  such  depiction  has  been  resort- 
ed to,  it  may  have  been  induced  rather  by  the  general 
moral  conviction  that  inflammation  was  present,  than 
from  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  symptoms.  Case  X. 
may  perhaps  be  thus  explained. 

The  absence  of  any  direct  evidences  of  inflammatory 
action,  and  of  the  vestiges  of  such  action  in  the  brain  after 
death, — the  fact  that  depletory  measures  have  been  uni- 
formly injurious,  while,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  fur- 
ther to  observe,  a  free  use  of  the  diffu sable  stimulants 
appears  to  have  exerted  a  most  favorable  influence — 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  disease  without  losing  any 
traces  of  disordered  action  behind,  all  favor  a  very  strong 
body  of  presumption  that  nothing  of  the  lower  or  suba- 
cute forms  of  such  action  within  the  cranium,  has  been 
at  the  basis  of  the  indications. 

I  regret  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  since  my  at- 
tention was  especially  turned  this  way,  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  column,  where  it 
may  hereafter  prove  that  many  unsuspected  forms  of 
disease  in  our  province  may  have  their  seat.  Still  I 
cannot  believe,  as  respects  this  variety,  that  any  thing 
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like  inflammation  exists.  Its  whole  features  are  much 
more  in  analogy  with  those  disturbances  depending  sole- 
ly and  exclusively  on  some  immense  functional  distur- 
bance of  the  mysterious  operations  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. For  illustration,  look  at  one  of  the  cases  of  opium 
eating,  occasionally  committed  to  our  institutions.  You 
or  perhaps  your  patient  withholds  the  accustomed  nar- 
cotic. Within  a  few  hours  a  dreadful  sensation  of  mis- 
ery follows  ; — there  is  a  peculiar  feeling  of  lightness  of 
the  head, — a  tormenting  lumbar  pain.  Restlessness  and 
jactitation,  similar  to  that  known  as  the  peculiar  feature 
of  fever, — the  febrile  restlessness  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
are  soon  developed.  If  the  drug  is  still  withheld,  these 
indications  are  followed  by  symptoms  which,  to  an  ob- 
server, called  in  without  being  advised  of  the  antece- 
cedents,  would  probably  be  interpreted  as  unequivocal 
signs  of  inflammation,  and  that  probably  of  the  cranial 
contents.  The  pulse  has  become  rapid  and  quick, — the 
tongue  coated, — the  eye  blood-shot,  the  thoughts  are  not 
wholly  under  the  patient's  control  to  communicate, — > 
there  is  heat  of  the  head  and  flushed  face.  Yet  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  step  towards  inflammation 
has  been  made  here.  For  a  full  dose  of  the  accustom- 
ed narcotic  soon  brings  every  thing  into  the  usual  train, 
and  disperses  all  the  misery  and  anguish. 

3rd.  An  advanced  stage  of  typhoid  fever.  The  fact 
that  for  several  years  we  regarded  these  cases  as  depen- 
ding on  the  existence  of  fever,  and  on  their  decease  re- 
turned them  in  the  annual  recapitulation  as  "unfit,"  will 
be  perhaps  the  strongest  indication  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
conviction  of  the  analogy  of  the  manifestations.  Others 
more  competent  to  judge  from  their  daily  observation  of 
typhoid  fever  have  fallen  into  the  same  error.  Case 
XII.  and  case  IX.  were  brought  from  the  General  Hos- 
pital, where'  they  had  been  entered  as  fever,  until 
the  excitement  had  become  so  violent  as  to  require  their 
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removal.    The  prominent  contradistinguishing  marks,  if 
they  could  be  all  ascertained,  (which  at  times  is  diffi- 
cult,) would  be,  1st,  in  the  stage  of  disease  as  measured 
by  the  lapse  of  time.    The  epoch  of  muttering  delirium 
of  typhus,  resembling  what  is  here  manifested  after  a 
week  from  the  outset,  would  not  be  expected  in  that  dis- 
ease under  fifteen  or  twenty  clays  ;  2nd,  The  absence  of 
the  eruptive  indications  of  typhoid  fever;  3rd,  The  want 
of  infectious  character  in  this,  while  a  case  of  fever  with 
us  has  proved  the  nucleus  of  other  cases ;  4th,  The  ab- 
sence of  the  pathognomonic  lesions  of  typhoid  fever ; 
5th,  the  pathological  changes  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
post  mortem.    Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  considerable 
resemblance  but  not  enough  to  deceive  the  experienced 
investigator.    Case  XIII.*  was  under  the  care  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  the  hospital,  who 
early  suspected  that  it  was  something,  other  than  one  of 
the  ordinary  shapes  of  febrile  disorder. 

5th.  Some  of  the  manifestations  of  passive  congestion,  or 
the  state  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, and  a  remora  within  the  venous  system  of  the  brain  is  pro- 
duced. Much  as  all  of  us  daily  hear  of  a  congestion  of 
the  blood  in  the  brain,  of  an  "overflow  upon  the  head," 
or  however  otherwise  the  phraseology  conveying  the 
same  idea  may  be  varied,  we  should  perhaps  all  agree 
that  the  evidences  of  such  a  state  as  connected  with 
any  abnormal  mental  condition,  were  exceedingly  mea- 
gre. We  should  probably  all  coincide  in  the  conviction, 
that  the  circulatory  function  performs  a  very  obscure 
and  insignificant  part  in  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  cases 
received  within  the  walls  of  an  insane  hospital.  We 
may  not  improbably,  from  hearing  so  much  of  the  mis- 
taken recognition  of  this  connection,  and  seeing  so  little 
of  it,  be  rather  indisposed  in  cases  like  that  under  view, 
mimotic  of  derangement  rather  than  really  essential,  to 
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give  a  fair  consideration  to  this  possible  pathological  ex- 
planation. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  passive  congestion,  as  described 
by  Dr.  I'richard  in  his  contributions  to  Tweedies'  Es- 
says on  nervous  disorders,  would  seem  to  present  a  good 
many  points  in  common  with  our  symptomatology,  com- 
bined with  other  wholly  different  particulars.  Take  for 
example  his  description  of  those  cases  where  the  brain 
is  not  suitably  stimulated  or  nourished  by  the  arterial 
fluid. 

Without  detailing  the  points  of  accordance  and  dis- 
agreement, it  is  enough  to  draw  the  broad  line  of  sep- 
eration  between  one  disease  and  any  forms  of  either  ac- 
tive or  passive  congestion,  to  observe,  that  these  are  or- 
dinarily chronic  and  readily  relievable  diseases,  while 
the  other  has  the  sudden  onset  and  the  rapid,  defined 
march,  of  the  acute  and  self-limiting  maladies.  To 
place  then,  the  peculiarities  of  this  form  in  a  tabular  or 
synoptical  order,  I  should  say  that: 

1st.  Its  onset  is  rapid,  almost  all  the  cases  dating 
back  about  a  week  only,  before  the  day  when  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  manifestations  compelled  a  resort  to  the  in- 
sane hospital. 

2nd.  The  want  of  sleep  has  then  become  extremely 
urgent. 

3rd.  There  are  no  signs  of  undue  arterial  action  in  the 
pulse,  or  in  the  vessels  immediately  supplying  the  head. 

4th.  The  intellectual  wandering  is  suspended  for  a 
moment  or  two  by  an  efFort  of  attention. 

5th.  There  is  entire  loss  of  appetite,  and  in  fact  such 
loathing,  as  seems  to  excite,  in  the  sufferer's  mind,  the 
notion  of  poisoned  or  filthy  food. 

6th.  The  hallucinations  are  scarcely  affected  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  and  partake  of  an  indefinite  sensa- 
tion, of  distress  and  horror.  The  patient  will  sometimes 
have  a  struggle  of  desperation,  when  the  attempt  is 
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made  to  take  off  his  clothes,  place  him  recumbent  or  the 
like,  but  cannot  be  soothed  by  any  management,  as  in 
delirium  tremens  or  ordinary  mania. 

7th.  There  is  an  absence  of  any  of  the  characteristic  ex- 
ternal marks  of  typhoid  fever,  and,  as  is  believed,  although 
sufficient  examinations  have  not  been  made  to  justify  my 
declaring  such  to  be  absolutely  the  fact ;  there  are  no 
pathological  lesions  evidenced  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  brain  orits  meninges,  or  other  of  the  great  cavities. 

8th.  It  is  acute  in  its  march  and  sequel,  running  its 
course  to  death  or  to  entire  recovery,  in  three  or  four 
weeks.    And  the  recovery  is  complete  and  permanent. 

Its  prominent  differences  from  mania,  are: 

1st.  The  mental  disturbance  is  rather  delirium  than 
mania.  I  need  not  dilate  on  this  essential  feature  of 
distinction.  2nd.  The  appetite  and  digestion  in  mania 
are  usually  good,  or  preternatural,  when  the  system  is 
undisturbed  by  medicinal  agents.  3rd.  In  mania,  the 
sleep,  however  much  abridged,  is  still  existent.  4th. 
Mania  scarcely  ever  has  a  duration  short  of  two 
months,  is  preceded  by  strangeness  and  other  doubtful 
signs, —  rarely  ever  having  a  decidedly  acute  onset,  and 
perhaps  is  always  followed  by  a  peroid  of  depressed  spir- 
its. 5th.  Mania  rarely  ever  terminates  in  death,  while 
this  is  a  very  fatal  form  of  disease.  6th.  The  bodily 
strength  in  mania  is  maintained  from  first  to  last.  Here 
the  immense  collapse,  except  under  the  wild,  although 
confused  exitement  of  apprehended  danger,  is  presented 
within  the  first  days, — perhaps  forms  the  very  earliest  to- 
ken of  disease. 

As  compared  with  delirium  tremens,  we  notice  :  1st. 
The  absence  of  the  cause.  2nd.  The  exact  images  of 
delirium  tremens.  If  similar  impressions  are  present, 
they  want  that  defined  precise  shape  and  color  and  clear- 
ness. It  is  rather  indistinct  impressions  of  sinfulness 
and   of  personal   danger,  than  the  serpents,  devils, 
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sheriffs,  vermin,  and  the  like  that  can  be  detected.  3rd. 
The  pathognomonic  perspiration  of  mania  ayotu  is  want- 
ting  4th.  Delirium  tremens  has  its  run  of  not  over  eight 
or  ten  days,  when,  after  a  broken  sleep  or  two,  the  suf- 
ferer has  a  long  and  refreshing  slumber,  during  which 
the  nervous  energy  seems  to  accumulate  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  system,  and  he  is  essential- 
ly well.  A  vast  proportion  too,  in  delirium  tremens,  re- 
cover spontaneously. 

The  next  forms  of  disease  with  which  this  may  be 
confounded,  are  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain 
and  its  meninges.  1st.  These  have  the  pulse  of  inflam- 
mation. This  has  not:  as  remarked  depletion  by  vene- 
section or  arteriotomy,  or  even  by  cupping,  has  rarely 
been  resorted  to  by  the  first  attendant  physician,  suffi- 
ciently apt,  as  is  well  known,  to  resort  to  such  depletory 
means  in  all  cases  where  mania  can  be  supposed  to  ex- 
ist. The  pulse  is  that  of  irritation,  not  inflammation. 
2nd.  There  is  no  pain  of  the  head.  3rd.  There  is  no 
intolerance  of  light.  4th.  There  is  an  absence  of  the 
high,  raving  delirium,  represented  to  accompany  cere- 
bral or  meningeal  imflammation.  5th.  There  is  no  thirst, 
as  indicated  by  voracious  imbibition  of  fluids.  6th.  No 
relief  is  experienced  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
surface  of  the  head.  7th.  Decided  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  use  of  diff'usable  stimulants,  which  would  be 
expected  to  aggravate  ordinary  inflammations.  Lastly  : 
This  affection  agrees  with  passive  congestions  of  the 
brain  in  the  decided  effect  produced  by  stimulants,  and 
in  some  relief  from  recumbency  ;  but  does  not  coincide 
in  the  pale  surface,  the  general  consciousness,  except, 
perhaps  for  short  periods,  and  the  chronic  character  of 
the  congestions. 

The  final  result  of  all  the  attemps  to  bring  its  charac- 
teristics to  the  standard  of  any  described  form  of  disease, 
is  in  my  view,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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nervous  derangements  which  has  hitherto  been  over- 
looked and  undescribed. 

I  will  now  present  my  cases,  not  arranged  in  the  or- 
der of  their  occurrence,  nor  comprising  a  copy  of  the 
record,  for  this  would  carry  them  to  an  unnecessary 
length,  and  involve  much  irrelevant  matter,  although  I 
have  deviated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  language  of 
the  book,  not  wishing  to  hazard  the  possibility  of  subse- 
quent impressions,  tinging  the  complexion  of  the  facts, 
described  as  they  were  presented. 

CASE  I. 

C.  E. — Admitted  March  14,  1846  ;  at.  55;  unmarried  ; 
in  no  business  ;  very  temperate  and  exemplary  in  his 
habits  and  life. 

Exhibited  first  marks  of  disease  on  the  8th  inst. — was 
found  in  a  state  of  rigidity,  supposed  by  the  physician  to 
be  voluntary.  This  soon  disappeared  ;  appeared  very 
sad  ;  expressed  depressing  views  of  his  sinfulness  ;  (in 
health  is  a  religious  man  of  liberal  sentiments  ;)  declined 
eating  because  so  sinful  ;  but  at  the  same  time  tongue 
became  thickly  coated — breath  very  foetid.  On  arrival 
at  Asylum,  appears  weak  and  sunken  ;  complexion 
flushed  and  greasy ;  hands  cold  ;  pulse  small  and  rapid. 
Understands  generally  where  he  is,  but  evidently  sup- 
poses it  some  punishment. 

Continues  to  loathe  food ;  tongue  and  lips  parched  ; 
quite  unconscious  of  persons  or  things  ;  only  idea,  a  dim, 
conlused  delusion  of  spiritual  kind.  Sleeps  very  little — 
no  intolerance  of  light — pupil  without  marked  change. 

He  continued  with  essentially  these  indications  ;  his 
bowels  being  moved  occasionally  by  enemata,  as  it  was 
difficult  to  prevail  upon  him  to  swallow.  The  treatment 
consisted  in  giving  him  wine  whey,  toddy,  and  other  diffu- 
sible stimulants,  and  without  much  amendment,  until 
about  the  9th  day,  when  his  tongue  became  better ;  he  had 
some  appetite  and  slept.  For  some  days  after  this  his  in- 
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tellectual  perceptions  continued  very  confused,  and  man- 
ner melancholy.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  he  pre- 
sented no  signs  of  intellectual  disturhance.  He  slowly 
recovered  his  strength,  and  after  some  weeks  was  dis- 
missed perfectly  well. 

He  has  kept  up  a  very  friendly  personal  intercourse 
with  us  from  that  time  to  the  present,  which  enables  me 
to  state  that  there  was  no  subsequent  condition  of  exhila- 
ration or  depression,  nor  any  injury  done  to  his  intellec- 
tual or  sensitive  powers. 

None  of  the  peculiar  marks  of  typhoid  fever  existed  ; 
neither  eruption,  sudamina  petechia?  or  subsultus.  No 
opium  was  given,  nor  any  depletory  means  used.  The 
bed-strap,  designed  by  Dr.  Wyman,  was  employed  to 
induce  recumbency. 

CASE  JL 

E.  A.  F. — A  young  woman  at.  24;  unmarried  ;  admitted 
Feb.  22,  1847  ;  has  had  fine  uninterrupted  health  and 
well  balanced  mind. 

First  indications  of  illness,  not  more  than  a  week  since, 
in  a  sudden  attack  of  violence,  without  any  cause  or 
provocation  known  to  her  friends.  This  has  been  repeat- 
ed at  intervals  since,  and  for  the  last  two  days  she  has 
been  constantly  in  a  state  of  chaotic  wildness — being 
either  wild  and  unmanageable  except  by  force,  or  stupid 
and  unconscious,  and  passing  very  suddenly  from  one 
of  these  conditions  to  the  other. 

23rd.  Had  a  quiet  and  stupid  night ;  is  reported  to  have 
eaten  well. 

24th.  Had  violent  outbreaks  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  ; 
breaks  glass  ;  reported  to  have  "  slept  an  hour." 

26th.  Continues  restless  and  noisy  ;  appears  to  have 
no  recognition  of  any  one ;  lies  much  with  head  thrown 
back,  eyes  directed  upwards;  stands  with  the  same  pe- 
culiarites  ;  sleeps  but  little;  takes  very  little  nourish- 
ment. 
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March  2nd.  Falling  off  in  strength  and  died  on  the 
7th. 

In  this  case  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  every 
thing  like  intolerance  of  light  as  in  ordinary  mania;  the 
pulse  was  small  and  rapid,  tongue  coated,  while  there 
was  more  excitement  than  in  most  of  these  cases,  the  voi- 
ce, ideas,  excited  by  internal  emotions,  without  reference 
to  external  circumstances,  and  expression  of  countenance 
were  like  delirium  of  fever;  bowels  constipated  ;  no  erup- 
tion ;  no  abdominal  meteorism,  or  pain  on  compression. 

Autopsy,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson.  "  March  8,  1847. 
Head  only  examined.  Great  congestion  of  membranes 
and  brain  ;  sufficient  moisture  but  no  serous  effusion; 
consistence  of  brain  not  remarkable  ;  septum  lucidum, 
not  softened." 

In  this  case  the  treatment  was  essentially  expectant, 
as  nothing  could  be  got  down,  except  by  the  use  of  more 
force  than  was  deemed  justifiable.  Cold  applications 
were  liberally  applied,  as  the  face  was  red,  room  dark- 
ened, &c.    No  stimulants  or  opiates  were  administered. 

CASE  III. 

E.  H.— Admitted  Nov.  27,  1843;  at.  35  ;  married. 

About  ten  weeks  since  had  an  attack  of  jaundice, 
and  became  much  enfeebled.  About  three  or  four  days 
since  suddenly  broke  out  in  what  seemed  violent  mania. 
The  assistant  physician's  record  gives  the  idea  that  was 
entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  on  her  admis- 
sion :  "  this  is  evidently  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  and  resembles  very  strongly  the  delirium 
attendant  upon  an  attack  of  fever  ;"  has  slept  none  since 
her  raving  commenced,  and  is  obliged  to  be  held  by  two- 
or  more  persons  constantly. 

Dec.  2. — Has  slept  but  ltttle,  not  more  than  one  hour 
per  day  since  she  came — is  perfectly  delirious — face 
flushed — lips  parched — tongue  covered  with  a  thick  dark 
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fur  in  the  centre — talking  incessantly — is  restrained  with 
the  bed-straps  to  keep  her  in  bed  and  recumbent. 

Dec.  7,  9,  15. — Record  does  not  indicate  any  thing  of 
essential  change — minute  amount  of  sleep  noted. 

Dec.  25. — Noted  that  she  takes  little  food  and  sleeps 
little — has  lost  flesh  and  strength  with  great  rapidity. 
Did  not  recognise  her  husband  at  an  interview. 

Jan.  8. — Had  a  partial  return  of  consciousness. 

Jan.  21. — Still  wild  and  incoherent. 

Feb.  3. — Has  been  taking  morphia  for  a  week  back — 
confused. 

March  1. — Is  entirely  well,  and  13th  is  discharged. 

This  patient  has  continued  perfectly  well  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Had  no  turn  of  depression,  nor  any  change  in 
her  mental  state  subsequently.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  picked  from  the  record,  it  may  be  added  that  she 
never  had  any  intolerance  of  light,  nor  any  such  in- 
creased arterial  action  as  to  lead  to  either  local  or  gene- 
ral abstraction  of  blood,  either  from  the  attending  physi- 
cian or  at  the  Asylum. 

CASE  IV. 

J.  D. — Admitted  April  24,  184G ;  <zt.  33;  unmarried; 
shoe-manufacturer  ;  habits  rowdy  and  dissipated,  but 
scarcely  intemperate,  until  he  was  converted  two  years 
since,  since  which  has  been  correct. 

A  week  ago,  without  any  precursory  symptoms,  even 
posthumously  recalled,  suddenly  became  wild  and  rav- 
ing— thought  he  was  the  wickedest  man  living — that  he 
had  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  the  world  on  his  shoulders, 
&c. 

After  admission,  remained  an  hour  quiet  but  with  an 
excited,  flushed  countenance  and  sparkling  eye,  as  if  ex- 
erting the  utmost  self-control ;  then  began  to  vociferate, 
howl  and  stamp,  which  he  continued  all  night.  Indi- 
cates confusedly  the  most  agonizing  delusions  in  regard 
to  the  immense  weight  upon  him,  walks  staggering  around 
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with  his  spine  crouched  in  the  semblance  of  a  person 
almost  borne  to  the  earth  by  an  overweight.  Yells  be- 
cause he  is  just  about  to  be  crushed. 

April  26.  Bruises  and  injures  himself— beats  his  head 
most  furiously — scratches  open  the  vein  of  his  arm  and 
bloodies  his  room  extensively — probably  loses  a  quart  of 
blood. 

27th  and  28th.  Noted  that  he  is  very  noisy — very  vio- 
lent— that  he  is  furiously  mad — bed-straps  applied — mix- 
es  the  idea  of  magnetism  in  his  delusion — has  intervals 
of  calmness  and  exhibits  consciousness  that  the  parox- 
ysms of  fury  are  approaching. 

May  2nd.  Says  he  hns  slept  three  or  four  hours, 
"  which  is  the  first  time  he  has  slept  so  long,  or  indeed 
has  been  to  sleep  at  all."  Has  taken  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, but  no  appetite — tongue  thickly  coated — expres- 
sion exceedingly  wild — no  intolerance  of  light — probably 
never  has  had  the  slightest  consciousness  where  he  is. 

Nothing  is  noted  throwing  light  on  this  case  until  the 
17th  of  May,  when  it  stated  that  he  is  more  quiet  because 
he  is  weaker — takes  food  irregularly — sleeps  little — 
movements  impulsive. 

He  lasted  along,  wasting  flesh  rapidly,  until  the  15th  of 
June,  when  he  sunk  without  any  recovery  of  reason — 
having  become  stupid  and  rather  comatose  the  last  week 
or  ten  days. 

No  autopsy  permitted  ; — I  recollect  generally  that  we 
felt  that  the  accidental  venesection  in  this  case  pro- 
duced au  augmentation  of  the  excitement.  There  was 
no  intolerance  of  light.  His  face  was  flushed  through- 
out ;  tongue  thickly  coated.  No  eruption,  sudamina,  or 
tympanites.  No  carotid  throbbing  or  other  manifestations 
of  excessive  arterial  action. 

The  treatment  was  quiet;  forced  recumbency;  cold  ap- 
plications. In  fact  mainly  expectant,  without  opium  or 
'diffusible  stimuli. 

c 
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CASE  V. 

CP. — Admitted,  Nov.  14,  IS44,  at.  about  40;  married. 

M  The  first  insane  symptoms  were  noticed  about  a 
week  ago,  soon  after  attending  some  phrenological  lec- 
tures.  Her  mind  has  been  in  a  wild  chaotic  state  ever 
since." 

19th.  Has  continued  highly  excited  ;  screaming  most 
of  the  time  and  perfectly  incoherent.  Her  face  was 
flushed — pulse  small  and  frequent;  no  intolerance  of 
light ;  great  restlessness. 

21.  Appears  quite  feeble;  appetite  poor;  lips  dry; 
tongue  covered  with  a  thick  dark  coating  ;  sordes  on  the 
teeth  ;  pulse  rapid  and  very  feeble. 

22.  Is  confined  with  the  bed-straps  to  prevent  the 
continued  effort  to  get  out  of  bed  ;  is  quite  low  and  fee- 
ble, but  is  somewhat  better  than  yesterday  or  the  day 
previous. 

23.  Saw  friends  who  were  sent  for  under  the  belief 
that  she  would  not  survive  ;  appears  to  have  some  re- 
cognition of  them. 

Dec.  2.  Has  gradual!}*  amended  ;  now  sits  up  ;  is 
quiet;  mind  still  obscured  on  many  points;  does  not 
know  how  Ions  she  has  been  here,  nor  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  connected  with  her  leaving  home.  She 
forthwith  recovered  her  reason  and  was  dismissed  Jan. 
4,  1845.  She  had  no  turn  of  depression  or  other  form 
of  mental  change,  and  continues  in  perfect  health. 

There  was  no  intolerance  of  light,  nor  the  external 
marks  connected  with  typhoid  fever.    The  treatment 
was  essentially  expectant,  without  depletion  or  opiates, 
symptoms  being  met  as  they  presented  themselves. 
CASE  VI. 

L.  H.  O. — Admitted  Sept.  1,  1S4G  ;  at.  50  ;  formerly 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  in  the  customs; 
married  ;  habits  in  respect  to  eating  and  drinking  some- 
what intemperate  ;  recently  disappointed  in  hopes  of  a 
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re-nppointment,  and  probably  has  drank  more  than  usu- 
al of  late. 

On  the  2Sth  ult.,  he  visited  Lowell  in  search  of  busi- 
ness, and  while  there  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  the 
present  attack,  which  was  there  regarded  as  ail  onset  of 
delirium  tremens,  but  which  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
furious  mania.  Previously  to  that  nothing  unusual  had 
been  observed. 

This  excitement  has  continued  unabated  till  his  being 
brought  here.  On  arrival  appears  rather  sunken  ;  con- 
fused as  if  not  comprehending  what  was  going  on  ;  face 
flushed  but  shrunken;  pulse  small  ;  has  had,  as  far  as 
is  known,  no  sleep  since  his  seizure.  Has  taken  little 
■  or  «no  food  ;  no  appetite  or  thirst  ;  tongue,  lips  and  fauces 
dry  and  parched;  breath  very  foetid.  Considerable 
shaking  of  the  muscular  system.  No  intolerance  of 
light;  can  be  roused  to  accurate  replies  when  his  atten- 
tion is  arrested. 

3rd.  Constantly  excited  and  delirious  ;  general  expres- 
sion that  of  an  anxiety  and  distress.  Continued  with- 
out essent'al  change;  sleeping  little  or  none  ;  loathing 
food  ;  emaciates  rapidly;  grew  weaker  and  weaker  un- 
til the  8th,  when  he  died  ;  having  had  occasional  glimp- 
ses of  recognition  of  his  family,  who  were  with  him  from 
an  early  period. 

The  treatment  was  essentially  expectant ;  stimulants 
not  given  from  the  first.  Pulse  never  such  as  to  render 
depletion  expedient. 

CASE  VII. 

H.  A. — Admitted  Feb.  IS,  1842; — paper  maker;  at. 
40;  married;  habits  exemplary;  was  a  patient  here 
eleven  years  since;  recovered  and  has  continued  well  to 
the  present  time. 

"  Last  Sabbath  evening,"  the  account  states,  "while 
attempting  to  speak  in  a  religious  meeting,  it  was  first 
observed  that  his  mind  was  not  sound ;  his  wife  also 
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thinks  that  her  suspicions  had  been  excited  a  short  time 
before* 

When  brought  to  the  Asylum,  lie  is  in  a  very  excited 
state  ;  talkative  ;  incoherent ;  comprehends  that  it  is  the 
same  place  where  he  formerly  was  and  desires  to  re- 
main. 

24th.  Continues  constantly  excited  ;  face  flushed — 
no  intolerance  of  light  ;  destructive  to  bed-clothes  ; 
tongue  coated  and  rather'parched  ;  still  the  account  states 
that  his  "  appetite  is  sufficient  >"  sleeps  but  little,  prob- 
ably none. 

A  swelling,  abscess  and  sphacelation  occur  in  his  hand 
conseepjent  upon  some  slight  bruise. 

27th.  Sphacelation  has  advanced  ;  glands  about  the 
axilla  and  neck  much  swollen;  pulse  120  and  small. 

2Sth.  Did  not  recognise  his  wife  who  visited  him. 
Talks  confusedly  aud  wildly  ;  as  gathering  even  mo- 
mentarily of  his  consciousness.  Became  exhausted,  dull 
and  comatose.  Died. 

In  this  case,  imperfect  as  is  the  record,  the  great 
points  of  its  sudden  invasion,  the  absence  of  arterial  action, 
and   absence  of  morbid  retinal  sensibility,  are  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  distinguish  it  from  the  active  form  of 
cerebral  or  meningeal  inflammation. 

The  great  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions  here, 
as  in  the  other  cases,  is  unusual  in  simple  mania. 
CASE— VIII. 

E.  A.  P.— Wife  of  an  officer  U.  S.  N.,  admitted  July  17, 
1847  ;  cet.  31.  Her  health  had  not  been  good  for  several 
weeks ;  suffering,  as  was  supposed,  from  anxiety  about 
her  husband,  then  on  duty  in  the  Gulf,  in  the  midst  of 
the  late  war  with  Mexico. 

The  first  positive  invasion  of  derangement  occurred 
about  a  week  ago,  when  Dr.  N.  and  his  wife,  friends  of 
her  and  her  family,  had  been  invited  to  take  tea.  She 
asked  the  Dr.  after  tea  to  walk  in  the  garden,  and  there 
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made  him  communications,  evincing  wild  and  distressful 
delusions  about  her  domestic  state.  They  were  so  sat- 
isfied that  she  was  out  of  her  mind,  that  they  remained 
with  her  through  the  night ;  hoping,  however,  from  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack  that  it  might  prove  merely 
hysteria. 

From  that  time,  however,  her  violence  was  extreme- 
ly great,  attacking  wildly  and  indiscriminately  all  who 
approached  her,  until  it  became  necessary  to  remove  her 
here.  She  was  brought  up  in  a  carriage,  a  distance  of 
35  or  40  miles,  and  is  represented  as  having  contended 
violently  all  the  journey. 

Opiates  had  been  prescribed  without  benefit.  In  fact, 
her  sleep  had  been  almost  reduced  to  nothing. 

ISth.  Highly  excited  ;  slept  none  ;  necessary  to  ap- 
ply bed-straps  ;  no  high  arterial  excitement  ;  no  intoler- 
ance of  light ;  no  carotid  throbbing,  nor  heat  in  the  head  ; 
face  moderately  flushed  ;  no  appetite. 

22nd.  Continues  without  change  ;  sleeps  only  two  or 
three  hours  per  night ;  recognizes  no  one. 

27th.  Leeches  applied  and  cold  applications  as  here- 
tofore.   Tongue  has  been  thickly  coated. 

Aug.  2nd.  Has  continued  with  no  considerable  varia- 
tion in  symptoms.  To-day  a  diarrhoea  has  come  on,  and 
towards  night  has  become  slightly  dysenteric. 

3rd.  Is  sinking  without  any  return  of  consciousness. 
Dies.    No  autopsy. 

This  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  over  eighty  cases  of 
severe  epidemic  dysentery,  continuing  until  the  early 
part  of  October  in  the  institution. 

CASE  IX. 

E.  S. — An  educated  German.  Admitted  August  IS, 
1S4S  ;  at.  30  ;  unmarried. 

No  traces  of  disease,  well  defined,  for  more  than  a 
week,  when  he  was  first  noticed  to  be  excited,  agitated, 
suspicious  ;  fancied  that  his  food  was  poisoned  ;  that 
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some  conspiracy  was  existing  against  him.  Dr.  B  nv- 
ditcfa  was  called,  who}  from  the  general  character  of  his 
symptoms,  believed  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  to  be  im- 
pending, procured  his  admission  into  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  At  the  Hospital,  he  soon  proved  so 
violent,  vociferating  out  of  the  windows,  attempting  to 
get  out  of  them  also,  preventing  the  whole  ward  from 
sleeping,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  him 
over  here. 

On  arrival,  presents  very  markedly  the  physiognomy 
we  have  been  wont  to  associate  with  the  form  of  disease 
under  consideration.  Delusions  indistinct,  painful  ;  ga- 
thers himself;  speaks  English,  a  recently  acquired 
tongue,  correctly,  but  with  a  manifest  translating  effort. 
Tongue  much  coated;  no  intolerance  of  light,  no  pain  in 
the  head;  face  pale  and  greasy.  Struggles  to  get  out 
of  bed,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  confine  him  to  recum- 
bency with  the  bed-straps. 

For  several  days  things  remained  much  in  the  same 
state.    The  course  pursued  essentially  expectant. 

25th.  Coat  on  tongue  begins  to  clear;  mind  more  in- 
telligent, but  full  of  curious  suspicions,  directed  solely 
against  the  attendant  who  has  had  charge  of  him. 

30:h.  Gains  slowly — sits  up — appetite  and  digestion 
are  good. 

From  this  time  he  graduall\-  regained  the  entire  sound- 
ness of  mind  and  body,  passing  through  various  degrees 
of  restlessness  ;  suspicion  of  the  same  individual  ;  irri- 
tability until  he  arrived  at  a  perfect  state  of  health, 
which  has  been  maintained;  no  depression,  exhilaration  or 
other  peculiarity  of  intellect,  or  of  the  sensibilities  being 
manifested.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  3rd  October,  al- 
though the  entire  course  of  his  symptoms  could  not  be 
considered  as  occupying  more  than  five  or  six  weeks. 

I  have  abstracted  various  other  cases  from  the  record 
books,  but  they  are  so  essentially  similar  to  those  pre- 
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sented  thnt  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  wenry  you  with 
their  recapitulation.  The  general  outline  of  "  attacked 
about  a  week  before — with  no  precursory  symptoms— 
the  extreme  violence  of  the  delirium — the  small  and 
quick  pulse — the  absence  of  intolerance  of  light,  or  oth- 
er marks  of  cerebral  inflammation — no  pain — excessive- 
ly limited  amount  or  entire  deprivation  of  sleep — reluc- 
tance to  lake-food" — is  prominent  in  all.  Death  occurs 
either  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  onset,  or  such  entire 
recovery  as  we  see  after  ordinary  attacks  of  fever,  and 
without  the  disturbed  nervous  balance,  usually  attend- 
ant on  maniacal  attacks.  In  all  the  cases,  the  onset, 
march,  specific  marks  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  want- 
ing. 

There  is  that  indefiniteness  in  the  record,  natural 
enough  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  these  cases  were  not 
deemed  other  than  phases  of  other  diseases. 

So  with  the  treatment.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  was 
essentially  meeting  symptoms,  and  without  any  particu- 
lar convictions  that  the  pathological  demands  were 
met. 

I  have  deferred,  designedly,  the  suggestions  which  la- 
ter experience  has  furnished,  as  to  the  probable  course 
of  treatment  which  it  is  believed  will  be  found  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  exigency  ;  and  in  conclusion,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  offer  it  rather  as  one  of  the 
strong  impressions  resulting  from  the  course  and  event 
of  a  few  cases,  rather  than  a  fair  deductive  inference 
from  a  series  of  well-investigated  and  well-recorded 
examples. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  strong  resemblance  which  this 
disease  bears,  in  a  few  of  its  features,  to  subacute  me- 
ningeal inflammation,  especially  in  the  delirious  type  of 
the  mental  wandering  and  the  pervigilium.  The  follow- 
ing case  appears  to  have  been  regarded  and  treated  as 
if  thai  pathological  view  had  been  strongly  in  the  mind 
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of  the  eminent  practitioners,  who  directed  the  means 
employed. 

It  illustrates  a  method  of  medication  not  uncommon  at 
the  period  when  inflammation  was  supposed  to  bear  a 
more  important  role  in  the  pathology  of  diseases  of  the 
mind,  than  it  is  now  supposed  to  hold. 

CASE  IX. 

N.  L.  H. — Admitted  Dec.  26,  1830;  at.  about  30; 
married  ;  of  good  habits.  "  Nothing  that  amounted  to 
positive  derangement  was  observed,  till  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  since.  On  Wednesday  last  it  was  found  ne- 
ccssar)-  to  subject  him  to  restraint.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ins  was  administered  an  emetico-cathai  tic  of  calomel, 
ipecac,  and  tartarized  antimony,  and  through  the  day 
gave  solution  of  epsom  salts,  until  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  were  sufficiently  evacuated  ;  during 
the  night  and  day  following  took  sol.  antimony  ;  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head.  Having  had  two  or  three  faint- 
ing fits,  the  sol.  ant.  was  discontinued.  On  Saturday, 
took  no  medicines  until  night ;  head  shaved  and  cupping 
glasses  applied,  but  much  blood  was  not  abstracted. 
There  has  not  been  so  mucli  arterial  excitement  as  would  jus- 
tify blood-letting" 

It  appears  that  during  this  period  he  imagined  that  he 
had  been  slandered  ;  threw  his  watch  into  the  fire  ;  torn 
clothes ;  strikes,  kicks  and  bites.  Friday  night  com- 
plained of  head-ache,  and  was  sometimes  tranquil  and 
spoke  of  his  derangement.  Slept  very  little.  Next 
morning,  after  arrival,  it  is  said  that  he  has  slept 
none  ;  it  requiring  two  of  the  attendants  to  keep  him 
upon  the  bed  ;  strikes  and  kicks';  attempts  to  smash  his 
head  against  the  walls  of  his  room  ;  vociferates  ;  eyes 
wild  ;  expression  of  countenance  wild  and  fierce.  R. 
sulpb.  mag.  unciam  dimidiate.  Pulse  100.  Head  kept 
wet  with  cold  water. 
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2Sth.  Slept  none ;  necessary  to  strap  him  upon  the 
bed;  conversation  entirely  incoherent;  talks  constantly; 
salts  have  not  operated.  R.  01.  croton  ligtii  gtt.  iii. 
Pulse  98. 

More  calm  at  evening  ;  cathartics  operated  powerful- 
ly ;  pulse  100 ;  tongue  coated. 

29th.  Became  again  more  excited  at  midnight.  Morn- 
ing visited  by  Dr.  W.  in  consultation.  The  temporal 
artery  was.  opened,  and  eight  oz.  of  blood  taken,  which 
caused  no  material  alteration  in  the  pulse  ;  is  now  (11  A.  M.) 
again  becoming  excited,  face  flushed,  head  hot,  tongue 
dry  and  coated,  eyes  red.  At  evening  slept  half  an 
hour  and  awoke  excited  ;  tosses  himself  about ;  constant- 
ly talking,  incoherent,  hurried,  and  unintelligible. 

30th.  Slept  none  ;  muscular  strength  considerably 
diminished  since  the  bleeding  ;  appears  exhausted.  Af- 
ternoon four  leeches  applied  to  the  temple  ;  pulse  120, 
more  calm  ;  disposed  to  sleep. 

31st.  Slept  half  an  hour  last  night;  tossing  and  rest- 
less ;  pulse  120  ;  face  much  flushed,  &c. 

Jan.  1st.  Slept  ten  minutes  last  night;  this  morning 
put  in  warm  bath,  and  afterwards  slept  two  hours. 

2nd.  Last  night  slept  none  ;  this  morning  pulse  72; 
put  in  warm  bath,  which  appears  peculiarly  grateful  to 
him. 

3rd.    Slept  none  ;  has  had  no  dejection  for  three  days. 

R.  sulph.  mag.  one  and  a  half  oz.  Not  having  opera- 
ted at  2  P.  M.  R.  sulph.  mag.  three  drachms.  Pulse 
90.  His  turns  of  excitement  last  night  appeared  to  be 
periodical  in  their  accession,  calm  and  excitement  about 
an  hour  each.  Salts  not  operated.  R.  ol.  crot.  tiglii 
gtt.  ii. 

4th.  Cathartic  operated  ;  slept  none ;  this  morning 
pulse  78,  eyes  red;  face  flushed;  silent.  Three  leeches 
applied,  abstracting  one  and  a  half  oz  of  blood  ;  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  warm  bath;  took  pulv.  ipec.  et  opii  grs. 
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xx.  Slept  two  hours,  the  room  being  darkened. 
Tongue  very  much  coated,  almost  black. 

5th.    Slept  none;  fauces  and  tongue  dry;   pulse  78  ; 
face  hot  and  flushed  ;  eyes  wild  and  red.    Pupils  of  the 
eye  were  observed  to  be  unusually  contracted  yesterday  for  the 
first  lime  and  continued  so  this  morning.   12  o'clock  blisters 
G  x  4£  to  calves  of  each  leg ;  pulse  84. 

Gth.  No  sleep  ;  pulse  94  ;  pupils  no  longer  contract- 
ed ;  face  not  so  much  flushed,  nor  eyes  so  red.  Catches 
hold  of  imaginary  things  ;  picks  at  the  bed-clothes. 

7th.  Slept  30  minutes.  Muscular  strength  much  di- 
minished, talks  none.  Within  two  or  three  da}rs,  car- 
buncles of  various  sizes  have  appeared.  Lies  upon  his 
back  with  eyes  closed. 

8th.    Slept  20  minutes,  motionless  and  speechless. 

9th.  Placed  in  a  warm  bath  at  9G  deg.  F.,  afterwards 
slept.  His  head  shorn  as  well  as  his  neck  and  four 
leeches  applied  ;  blister  5  x  3J  in.  applied  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  Pulse  85  to  90.  Appetite  rather  improv- 
ed ;  talks  none. 

10th.  Hands  in  constant  motion.  Refuses  food  ;  fixes 
eyes  on  one  object ;  takes  no  notice.  Pays  no  altenlioa 
to  calls  of  nature.  Has  slept  none;  leaves  his  mouth 
open  after  tongue  is  examined. 

Evening,  pulse  96  and  irregular  ;  face  unusually  flush 
ed.     Tr.  opii  gtt.  xL  placed  in  his  mouth,  but  is  unable 
to  swallow. 

11th.    Slept  20  minutes. 

12th.    Slept  none  ;  pulse  G5  to  75  and  weaker.. 

14th.  Took  yesterday  ol.  crot.  tig.  gt.  i,  which  ope- 
rate thrice.  Slept  30  minutes.  Hands  and  feet  dispos- 
ed to  become  cold. 

15th.  Blisters  to  the  head  to-day  ;  slept  20  minutes 
last  night. 

16th.    Slept  two  hours.    Warm  bath  20  minutes. 
17th.    Slept  two  hours  ;  is  much  emaciated. 
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ISth.    Nothing  of  moment. 

1 9th.  Tern  minutes  of  sleep  ;  spoke  for  the  first  time 
for  these  five  or  six  days,  and  appeared  to  have  his  rea- 
son, but  soon  relapsed. 

20th.  Slept  two  hours — pulse  65  ;  answers  questions 
correctly  at  times.    Takes  wine,  gruel,  &c. 

21st.    Slept  one  hour  ;  says  he  feels  better. 

Tilings  continued  so  much  the  same  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  abridge  the  case  book,  for  a  week  longer, 
when,  on  the  28th,  he  died.  No  examination  was  made, 
post  mortem. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  this  gentleman  had  had 
an  attack  of  mania  some  years  previous,  and  that  class 
of  diseases  are  rather  constitutional  in  his  family.  In 
fact,  since  this  paper  was  commenced,  I  have  had  an  ap- 
plication to  receive  a  daughter,  who  was  believed  to  be 
approaching  the  same  state.    Her  case  is  still  pending. 

If  it  is  demanded  where  is  the  evidence  from  this 
account,  that  the  case  might  not  have  been  genuine 
phrenitis,  and  consequently  all  this  treatment  well  found- 
ed; the  reply  would  be  that  the  condition  of  the  pulse, 
the  normal  condition  of  the  retina,  and  the  effect  of  de- 
pletion rather  to  augment  than  relieve  the  symptoms, 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  diagnosis  was  erro- 
neous. 

TREATMENT. 
It  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  educated  at  a  time  when 
the  doctrines  of  Rush  permeated  and  swayed  the  medi- 
cal mind  of  the  country,  and  when  consequent  inflamma- 
tion and  its  counteracting  remedies  appeared  to  be  re- 
cognized in  almost  every  form  of  severe  malady,  to  dis- 
abuse ourselves  of  the  impression  that  in  a  train  of  symp- 
toms, at  least,  so  strongly  simulating  inflammatory  action, 
it  would  be  safe  to  leave  the  result  uninfluenced  by  de^ 
pletory,  or  at  least  anti-phlogistic  remedies.    Still  more 
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reluctantly  arc  our  minds  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  very  opposite  medication  can  be  demanded. 

To  stimulate  what  is  already  under  unnatural  stimula- 
tion, to  overcome  a  high  degree  of  morbid  action  by  one 
more  intense,  or  differing  in  its  character,  are, to  be  sure, 
necessities  not  unfrequcntly  or  timidly  encountered,  but 
•when  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the  brain  and  its  envelopes 
is  to  be  protected  from  the  present  effects  and  future 
consequences  of  mischievous  processes  in  action,  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  bold  and  decided  hand  in  the  administration 
of  alcoholic  stimulants,  would  require  in  most  prudent 
men's  minds  something  more  than  the  convictions  of  pa- 
thological inferences.  We  might  perchance  be  willing 
to  fall  back  upon  the  non-interfering  expectant  plan,  or 
pursue  the  often  discreet  method  of  meeting  symptoms 
as  they  become  developed,  or  their  urgency  demands. 

Nothing  short  of  actual  experience  under  a  sufficient 
extent  of  observation  to  justify  a  generalization  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  trial,  could  warrant  the 
bold  reliance  upon  the  stimulating  plan  intimated  as  be- 
ing that  which  meets  the  end. 

Yet  it  seems  to  my  mind  that  experience  will  eventu- 
ally compel  us  to  no  other  conclusion.  I  desire  to  speak 
with  that  caution  which  the  importance  of  the  subject 
claims,  and  which  the  paucity  of  accurate  observation 
of  results  alone  will  warrant.  I  believe  that  from  the 
earliest  point  of  those  cases,  they  should  have  the  diffu- 
sible stimuli  poured  in  with  a  most  liberal  hand ;  in  fact, 
until  a  change  in  the  internal  misery,  if  I  may  use  the 
word ;  the  cause  of  all  the  confused  external  manifesta- 
tion ;  is  reached.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half,  I  have 
so  managed  the  cases  which  have  come  into  my  hands, 
not  amounting,  I  am  however  bound  to  say,  to  more 
than  five  or  six,  a  small  number  to  authorize  generaliza- 
tion, and  that  from  the  very  instant  when  I  was  clear  in 
my  diagnosis.    1  have  thought  that  there  was  no  possi- 
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bility  of  mistaking  coincidences  for  consqucnces  in  the 
prompt  influence  of  sucli  stimuli.  The  illustration  I 
have  adduced  of  the  prompt  and  complete  effect  of  a 
dose  of  the  accustomed  stimulus  in  remedying  the  ter- 
rible tempest  of  the  whole  system,  moral  and  physical, 
following  the  abstinence  of  the  victim  of  opium-eating, 
even  when  advanced  to  that  degree  of  intensity  when 
irritation  appears  to  have  passed  into  positive  inflamma- 
tion, does  not  seem  to  me  overcharged  or  exaggerated, 
in  expressing  the  relief  I  have,  in  a  few  instances,  wit- 
nessed to  follow  the  exhibition  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
the  symptoms  now  described. 

It  is  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  convey, 
even  if  there  was  a  clear  distinction  in  the  mind,  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  derangements  of  the  mysterious  functions 
of  the  nervous  system,  when  disconnected  from  their 
bearings  and  influences  upon  the  other  great  functions  of 
the  animal  economy.  Like  the  operations,  diseased  and 
normal,  of  the  cognate  intellectual  system,  both  moral 
and  sensitive,  we  can  arrive  at  sound  views  of  treat- 
ment only  by  experiment  and  experience,  with  little  aid 
from  physiology  or  pathology  in  the  abstract.  Thus  de- 
ducing conclusions,  I  cannot  but  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  treatment  I  recommend. 
The  theory  suggested  that  there  is  a  certain  analogy  in 
the  influences  brought  into  action  by  the  peculiar  prop- 
erties of  alcohol,  and  these  now  suspended  functions, 
which  usually  depend  upon  vital  processes  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  may  be  only  worth  employing  as  constitut- 
ing a  convenient  language  to  convey  a  very  etherial  and 
unsubstantial  idea  to  the  mind.  The  simple  fact  that 
the  beneficial  results  have  followed  in  a  very  fatal  and 
discouraging  condition  under  methods  hitherto  employed, 
I  would  commend  to  }rour  most  careful  investigation. 

I  know  not  that  my  experience  authorizes  any  practi- 
cal suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  proscribing  this 
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agent,  or  pursuing  its  effects,  to  an  association  like  this, 
familiar  with  the  most  rigorous  and  fearless  administ ra- 
tion of  therapeutic  agents.  Domiciliated  with  our  pa- 
tients, ready  at  all  hours,  by  dav  or  night,  to  watch  the 
effect  of  our  prescriptions,  sure  of  their  being  fairly  and 
fully  carried  into  effect,  without  hazard  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  timid  friends  or  unfaithful  nurses  ;  obliged  to 
make  no  disguise,  no  prescription  for  form  or  appearance 
sake,  it  is  in  our  power  to  follow  out  the  best  convictions 
of  our  judgment,  uninfluenced  by  aught  extraneous  to 
the  object  desired. 

The  safety  and  expediency  of  medication,  pursued 
irrespective  of  the  ordinary  notions  of  the  books  on 
therapeutics,  has  been  so  strongly  illustrated  in  the  ex- 
perience of  institutions  for  the  insane,  that  I  need  not 
suggest  to  you  the  necessity  of  looking  only  to  effects, 
not  to  doses  or  quantities,  in  prescribing  agents  to  meet 
great  perturbations  of  the  nervous  system.  In  tetanus 
neuralgia,  and  the  like  forms  of  intense  nervous  commo- 
tion, the  compulsory  necessities  of  the  cases,  long  since 
acquired  for  the  profession  the  valuable  experience  that 
the  condition  of  things,  rather  than  abstract  directions, 
based  on  experiments  on  the  quasi,  healthy  constitution, 
fixed  the  extent  to  which  drugs  were  to  be  given.  Our 
experience  in  the  use  of  narcotics  in  mania,  in  melan- 
cholia and  the  like,  has  occasioned  a  new  record  of  sim- 
ilar results,  little  appreciated  as  yet  by  the  profession  at 
large.  The  ordinary  practitioner  would  scarcely  deem 
that  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  pure,  solid  opium,  or  three 
ounces  of  a  saturated  tincture,  as  a  dose  safe  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  any  case.  Yet  the  records  of  many  or 
most  of  our  institutions,  will  give  proofs  of  the  expe- 
diency and  perfect  safety  of  such  administrations.  Or 
again,  let  the  student  who  has  received  his  notions  of 
the  powers  of  conium  from  the  highest  book  authorities, 
directing  him  to  measure  his  steps  cautiously,  under 
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doses  of  four  or  five  grains  daily,  learn  that  the  contin- 
ued daily  use  of  five  or  ten  times  as  much  are  essential 
to  obtaining  its  peculiar  effects,  and  he  will  suspect  that 
in  our  classes  of  disorders,  medical  agents  must  be  giv- 
en with  a  bold  hand,  as  they  are,  and  should  be  under  a 
vigilant  eye. 

The  administration  of  diffusible  stimuli  in  the  affec- 
tion which  has  occupied  the  preceding  pages,  must  be 
thus  governed. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  our  association,  I  trust  that  the 
experience  of  so  many  of  us,  in  such  wide  fields  of  ob- 
servation, may  enable  the  many  deficiencies,  incident  to 
this  topic,  to  be  more  or  less  accurately  filled. 

 -ol|o-  

ARTICLE  II. 

The  Relation  between  Phrenology  and 
Insanity. 

By  H.  A.  BUTTOLPH,  Mi  D., 
Superintendent  of  the  Slate  Lunatic  Asylum,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

[The  following  article  wa3  read  before  the  Association  of  Medical  Superin- 
tendents of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  at  their  session  at  Utica  in 
May  last,  and  was  not  intended  for  publication.  The  writer  not  having  time 
to  revise  it, — on  that  account  rather  reluctantly  yields  to  our  request,  to  insert 
it  in  the  Journal. — Editor  Journal.] 

For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  phrenology  is  the  true  science  of  mind,  and  there- 
fore, that  it  bears  a  direct  and  important  relation  to  in- 
sanity. 

This  science  teaches  that  the  mind  is  a  perfect  whole, 
but  made  up  of  many  parts  or  faculties  ;  that  these  fac- 
ulties are  primitive  peculiar  powers,  that  they  differ  in 
strength,  relative  and  absolute  in  different  persons,  and 
finally,  that  they  depend  upon  the  brain  for  their  man- 
ifestation.   Phrenology,  then,  is  the  science  of  the  heal- 
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thy  functions  of  the  brain,  or  the  physiology  of  that  or- 
gan. 

Insanity  is  the  term  used  to  signify  the  perverted  or 
deranged  state  of  the  mental  functions,  and  is  embraced 
in  the  pathology  of  the  same  organ. 

Phrenology  bears  the  same  relation  to  insanity,  that 
physiology  does  to  pathology. 

To  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  relations  between  this 
science  and  insanity  ;  and  to  point  out  in  a  general  way 
its  practical  bearings  upon  the  subject,  is  all  that  is  now 
contemplated. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  a  volume  would 
be  required  ;  and  also  the  possession  and  exercise  of  en- 
larged powers  of  mental  analysis  and  discrimination, 
and  minute  knowed^e  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  brain,  and  nervous  system  generally. 

The  truth  of  phrenology  being  admitted,  no  proof  or 
argument  is  required  to  establish  the  importance  of  a 
correct  knowledge  and  application  of  its  principles  by 
those  engaged  in  conducting  the  moral  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  it  may  be  added  with  equal  propriety,  by  all 
those  concerned  in  the  guidance  and  training  of  the 
human  faculties;  whether  acting  in  the  capacity  of  pa- 
rents, guardians,  mental  and  moral,  or  even  religious  in- 
structors : — indeed,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  science  of 
mind,  is  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  greatest 
success  and  highest  enjoyment,  in  any  and  all  the  de- 
partments of  life.  That  persons  have  succeeded  to  a 
certain  extent  in  many  of  the  stations  alluded  to,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  perhaps  while 
even  opposing  and  ridiculing  the  science,  is  true  ;  and 
yet  this  fact  forms  no  real  objection  to  the  ground  here 
taken  ;  for  if  without  this  knowledge  good  has  resulted, 
how  much  greater  good  would  have  been  secured,  and 
how  much  farther  advanced  would  have  been  the  race 
of  man  in  the  attainments  of  science,  literature  and  art: 
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in  civil  government,  find  in  (lie  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ment?, if  the  different  classes  of  human  faculties  had  al- 
wavs  received  the  training  best,  adopted  fur  their  full  de- 
velopement,  mid  harmonious  exercise. 

But  to  proceed  in  stating  the  relations  of  the  science 
to  the  suhject  in  question. 

For  convenience  of  description  its  bearings  will  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  prevention,  diagnosis, 
prognosis  and  treaiment  of  mental  disease. 

Prevention  of  Insanity. — To  this  branch  of  the  in- 
quiry alone,  might  be  given  the  space  allotted  to  the  en- 
tire essav,  so  numerous,  varied  and  important  are  the 
means  suggested  by  phrenology,  for  preventing  this  dis- 
ease. The  first  and  indispensable  condition  to  mental 
Soundness,  is  the  possession  of  a  well  proportioned  heal- 
thy brain,  and  to  secure  it,  phrenology  suggests  that  due 
attention  be  paid  to  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  and 
to  those  of  health  generally.  For  practical  directions 
for  securing  the  desired  results,  through  the  application 
of  phrenological  and  physiological  laws,  reference  is 
made  to  the  various  systematic  treatises  relating  to  these 
sciences. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  possession  of  a  well  formed 
and  healthy  brain,  is  the  education,  or  training  of  the 
faculties.  In  this  is  embraced  not  only  such  instruction 
as  is  necessary  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
arts  and  sciences,  as  painting,  sculpture,  language,  mu- 
sic, mathematics,  etc.,  but  also  such  prolonged  and  syste- 
matic use  of  the  faculties,  as  is  calculated  to  excite  and 
strengthen  the  weak,  calm  and  repress  the  over-strong, 
and  confirm  each  class,  and  the  individuals  of  the  vari- 
ous classes,  in  the  tendency  to  concerted  and  harmoni- 
ous action.  Finally,  a  direct  aequainta nee  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology,  and  a  cordial  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence lo  their  dictates,  are  also  indispensable  to  the  full 
attainment  of  its  proffered  securities  against  disease. 
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A  knowledge  of  this  science,  gives  to  every  reflecting 
man  nn  intimate  knowledge  <>i'  bis  i»«fn  families,  by 
which  mean?  he  is  forewarned  of  danger  and  avoids  ihe 
circumstances  likelv  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  his 
powers: — or  if,  perchance,  he  is  occasionally  surround- 
ed by  adverse  influences,  from  which  there  can  be  no 
escape,  he  is  thereby  better  prepared  to  suhmit  to  their 
effects;  and  if  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  science,  will  do  so,  evincing  the  calmness  ol  the 
philosopher  and  the  patience  of  the  christian.  Can  any- 
thing be  conceived  of  belter  adapted  to  prevent  insanity, 
than  the  habitual  exercise  of  faculties  thus  trained  for 
action  or  for  christian  submission  under  trial  ? 

Diagnosis  of  Insanity. — The  correct  diagnosis  of 
this,  as  of  oilier  diseases,  is  often  a  matter  of  equal  dif- 
ficulty and  importance.  Whether  the  acts  of  a  man  are 
considered  in  reference  to  his  social,  moral  or  legal  re- 
sponsibilities, as  connected  with  others,  or  simply  in 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  medical  and  moral 
treatment,  for  his  own  welfare  and  safety,  the  question 
of  diagnosis  is  important.  Here,  again,  phrenology  comes 
to  our  aid,  and  by  revealing  a  correct  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  great ly  assists  us  in  forming  correc  t  views 
of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  others,  both  in  health  and 
disease.  When  mental  derangement  results  from  obvi- 
ous and  well  known  causes,  and  is  exhibited  bv  a  sud- 
den and  striking  change  in  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  individual,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  its  diagno- 
sis. Where,  however,  it  arises  from  vnry  slight  disease 
of  the  brain,  induced  by  either  physical,  mental,  or  mor- 
al causes,  separately  or  combined  ;  the  departure  from 
the  healthy  mental  standard  of  the  individual,  consist- 
ing only  in  a  slightly  increased  or  lessened  aeuteoessof 
the  intellect,  with  occasional  font  delusions  in  regard  to 
external  relations  and  objects,  coupled  widi  a  disturbed 
state  of  the  moral,  social,  or  animal  feelings;  inducing 
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timidity,  suspicions,  jealousy  or  revenge,  according  to 
the  natural  predominance  of  these!  feelings,  or  the  ex- 
tension of  ihe  disease  of  ihe  brain,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
organs  of  these  faculties;  the  diagnosis  is  ofien  dim- 
cull,  nnd  if,  as  it  frequently  occurs,  the  question  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  subject,  for  the  commission  of  crime 
is  raised,  the  correct  diagnosis  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
importance;  involving  as  it  may,  the  liberty,  civil  rights, 
or  e\?en  the •  1  i l"e  of  the  individual. 

Masked  disease  of  this  kind  often  exists  for  months 
and  years,  unsuspected  by  the  friends* of  the  parlies, 
or  other  persons,  until  some  sudden,  though  perhaps 
long  premeditated  act  of  fraud,  of  suicide,  or  of  homi- 
cide, reveals  the  truth. 

In  oilier  instances,  disease  may  primarily  affect  the 
organs  of  the  feeling-,  poisoning  their  fountains,  exciting, 
dep-  essing  or  perverting  them  from  their  office  and  min- 
istry in  the  mental  group';  nnd  in  the  end,  resulting  as 
did  the  former,  in  some  Sad  and  nnlooked  for  catastrophe. 

1  need  not  cite  examples  in  illustration  of  the  cases 
here  described  ;  the  records  of  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
and  courts  of  justice,  and  injustice,  too,  are  filled  with 
the  in,  and  it  may  be  added,  with  shame  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  every  country,  that  these  persons  are  often 
made  the  victims  of  their  misfortune,  as  diseased  sub- 
jects, in  the  dungeon  and  on  the  scaffold. 

But  why  these  mistakes  in  jurisprudence, — why  these 
immolations  of  individual  cases  of  insanity,  which  are 
only  specimens  ol"  large  classes,  in  every  public  estab- 
lishment for  their  cure  ?  The  answer,  undeniably,  is, 
that  judges,  and  jurors,  and  lawyers,  persist  in  shutting 
their  eves,  in  stopping  their  ears,  and  in  hardening  their 
hearts,  against  the  obvious  teachings,  and  the  oft-repeat- 
ed demonstrations  of  phrenology. 

The  bare  mention  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science,  that  the  mind  is  composed  of  a  plurality  of  fax- 
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ultios,  depending  upon  llie  brain  for  tlieir  manifest nl ions  ; 
thai  l  h  rough  disease  of  this  organ,  llie  social,  moral  and 
animal,  no  less  lli;in  the  intellectual  powers,  are  subject 
to  derangement  and  impaired  responsibility,  is  suiheient 
to  solve  the  whole  mystery  attached  to  »•  moral  iusauit v." 
With  these  facts  in  view,  t lie  unmeaning  trumperv  of  die 
courts,  about  finding  a  test  of  mental  soundness  in  the 
state  of  the  memory,  the  reason  or  the  conscience,  van- 
ishes like  darkness  belbre  the  light  of  dav  ;  leading  u.s 
devoutly  to  wish  that  the  dogmas  of  obsolele  svstems*of 
mental  science,  which  still  mystify  and  mislead  judi. 
cial  authorities,  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  insanity, 
could  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  summarily  and  as  per- 
fectly, in  the  practice  of  the  courts,  as  they  have  been 
in  theory,  by  their  phrenological  judges. 

Prognosis  of  Insanity. — The  relations  between  phre- 
nology and  the  prognosis  of  insauilv,  is  also  worlhv  of 
attention  ;  for  although  the  result  of  disease  in  die  brain 
cannot  always  be  foretold  by  die  aid  of  any  and  all  the 
means  within  our  reach,  yet  a  full  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  die  prim  uy  faculties,  and  of  iheir 
mutual  and  reciprocal  inllucnce  and  dependence;  upon 
each  other,  in  disease  as  in  health,  will  aid  the  physi- 
cian in  adapting  the  moral  treatment,  to  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  each  patient,  thereby  enabling  him,  in  many 
cases,  lo  anticipate  the  final  result. 

Treatment  of  Insanitv. — The  treatment  of  insan- 
ity is  properly  divided  into  physical  and  mental,  or 
medical  and  moral.  To  the  former  belong  the  use  of  all 
physical  agents,  as  medicine,  baths,  diet,  etc.,  etc., 
which  should  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  patho- 
logical indications  of  each  case.  To  the  moral  treat- 
ment of  the  disorder,  belong  the  use  of  mental  and  mor- 
al agencies,  and  that  the  insane  may  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  their  influence,  they  should  be  applied  as 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  mental  sci- 
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ence,  as  the  existing  derangement  of  the  faculties  will 
permit. 

That  there  exists  nn  intimate  and  important  relation 
between  phrenology  and  the  mental  and  moral  treat- 
ment of  die  insane,  is  obvious  from  die  theory  of  the 
faculties  ;  and  the  comparative  results  of  ancient  and 
modern  practice. 

Under  the  old  system  of  mental  philosophy,  the  mind 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  unit  in  its  constitution,  and 
as  ethereal  in  its  essence.  It  was  believed  to  exist  in 
each  person  as  an  immaterial  emanation  from  the  Crea- 
tor, and  that,  although  slightly  connected  with  some  point 
of  the  bodv,  bruin  or  nerves,  yet  that  itwasquite  too  dig- 
nified and  refined  in  its  character  and  offices,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  physical  laws.  During  the  prevalence  of  diese 
views,  all  changes  in  the  mental  and  moral  slate  of  in- 
dividuals were  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  mind 
was  determined  in  its  volitions,  by  the  influence  of  good 
and  bad  spirits:  the  character  of  the  agent  being  inferr- 
ed, from  the  conduct  of  the  subject. 

At  this  time  die  insane  were  considered  as  being  pos- 
sessed with  devils,  and  of  course,  exorcism  resorted  to 
for  their  relief.  After  the  ages  of  wonder  passed  by, 
improved  views  of  physical  science,  and  with  them  of 
mental  philosophy,  gradually  arose,  each  era  being 
marked  by  progressive  advancement  in  the  treatment  of 
physical  and  mental  disorders.  The  insane,  however, 
were  still  treated  with  neglect,  with  ridicule  and  with 
violent  abuse,  pursued  often  to  the  death  of  the  hapless 
victim  s. 

The  early  attempts  at  medical  treatment  consisted 
mainly  in  the  "  prescription  of  injurious  or  useless  drugs, 
given  without  reference  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  symptoms."  Finally,  asylums,  or  rath- 
er "  medical  prisons,"  were  provided  for  their  safe  cus- 
tody, and  in  which  they  were  often  immured  for  life. 
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subject  to  the  mockery,  abuse  and  stripes  of  inhuman 
keepers  ;  without  any  attempt  at  rational  treatment, 
without  employment  or  amusements,  and  with  only 
glooioy  w;ills  unci  gn  I  ling  chains  lor  companions.  In  this 
state  oi  wretchedness  and  degradation  I  hey  were  abun- 
cloned  by  friends,  who  desired  the  knowledge  of  their 
connection  with  them  extinguished* 

In  modern  times  improved  views  of  the  medical  nnd 
mural  treatment  of  the  insane  have  kept  pace  with  the 
advancing  state  <>t  physical  and  mental  science :  but  al- 
though ureal  ameliorations  in  the  condition  and  manage* 
meat  of  this,  cluss  laid  been  effected  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  phrenological  philosophy  of  mind,  by  the 
enlightened  nnd  benevolent  Pmel  and  others,  vet,  to  the 
prevalence  of  this  system-  are  the  insane  main  1\  indebt- 
ed for  the  well  defined  and  philosophical  views  of  men- 
tal and  moral  treatment  now  in  vwgue.  That  some  ha ve 
adopted  the  maxims  of  phrenology  without  admitting,  or 
peTcbance  even  knowing  their  obligation  to  the  science, 
mny  occasionally  he  as  true  of  physical ns,  in  treating  in- 
sanity, as  of  professors  »nd  divines,  in  teaching  science 
and  theology;  their  silence  however,  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  former,  or  even  their  opposition  to  its  truth, 
mav  not  be  vajid  proof  against  its  relations  to  the  hitter 
subject.  "  By  revealing  the  nature,  number  nnd  origin 
of  the  human  faculties,  the  conditions ol  their  operations, 
their  mutual  influence,  their  modes  of  acting,  and  the 
natural  laws  by  which  their  'manifestations  are  regulat- 
ed," phrenology  has  assisted  to  elucidate  and  more  fully 
lo  establish  the  correct  system  of  moral  treatment  of  the 
insane,  than  any  nnd  all  former  systems  of  mental  sci- 
ence. In  the  treatment  of  insanity,  it  teaches  that  the 
disordered  faculty  or  faculties  when  depending  upon 
recent  and  acute  disease  of  the  brain,  should  remain  at 
rest,  or  as  nearly  approximating  this  state  as  possible; 
To  this  end,  treatment  in  an  asylum  or  hospital  is  gen- 
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ernlly  preferable  to  private  :  die  deranged  Faculties  be- 
i n <2f  less  subject  to  agitation  In » in  outward  occurrence?, 
ami  more  readily  vie  Id  to  necessary  restraints  imposed 
by  strangers,  in  a.  public  institution/than  by  friends,  in 
their  own  dwellings,  or  when  at  large. 

When,  however,  ihe  faculties  become  torpid  and  weak 
from  long  continued  overaciion,  or  from  want  of  menial 
stimuli,  it  tnav,  and  often  does  become  an  object  of  at- 
tention, lo  arouse  ihem  to  greater  activity,  by  supplying 
such  physical  and  mental  exercise  and  amusements,  as 
are  adapted  lo  secure  this  effect. 

In  this  hist  particular,  the  variety  of  means  brought  to 
bear  in  interesting  and  improving  die  sound  faculties,  or 
those  capable  of  being  exercised  with  advantage  to  the 
unsound,  does  the  superiority  of  modern  treatment  main- 
ly cousi  l. 

In  carrying  out  these  views  in  hospital  practice,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  best  curaiivc  resid's,  the 
exercise  of  discriminating  and  well  disciplined  faculties 
on  the  p;nt  of  the  physician  are  required,  aided  bv  well 
adapted  architectural  arrangements  for  classiticaiion  and 
other  purposes;  together  with  Jhe  liberal  expenditure  of 
money,  in  supplying  facilities  for  engaging  the  attention 
of  each  and  all  the  perceptive,  for  occupving,  interest- 
ing and  improving  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  for  en- 
cou raging,  tranquilizing  cheering,  and  changing  the  per- 
verted, social,  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  the 
animal  propensities. 

Such  h  a  very  brief  and  general  outline  of  the  rela- 
tions between  phrenology  and  insanity. 

As  before  mentioned,  a  volume  would  be  required  to 
describe,  in  detail,  iis  highly  interesting  and  theoretical 
and  important  practical  relations  to  the  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, prognosis  and  ireaiment  of  this  disease. 

In  conclusion,  1  may  be  permitted  to  stale,  that  phre- 
nology, by  supplying  a  correct  basis  lor  a  system  of 
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mental  philosophy,  has  thready  achieved  important  re- 
sulls  in  jurisprudence  nnd  insanity;  and  still  fan  Iter,  to 
express  the  hope  and  belief,  that  it  is  yet  destined  to  ac- 
complish the  intellectual)  Social,  political,  moral  anil  re- 
ligious renovation  of  the  race  of  man. 

 ^0;|0  

ARTICLE  III. 

On  the  importance  of  establishing  separate  Institutions  for 
the  different  sexes  oj 'the  Insane:  by  G,  II.  White,  M.  D., 
of  the  Private  Institution  for  Insane  Females,  Hud- 
son, N.  Y. 

[Reno1  before  the  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions  for  the  Insane,  May  21th,  1S49.] 

To  accommodate  the  insane  we  want  and  need  more 
Asylums  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

But  comparatively  few  can  now  enjoy  die  benefits  of 
the  institutions  already  established.  The  means  and 
charily  of  our  people  are  abundant  for  the  ultimate  pro- 
vision of  Asylums  for  all.  The  returns  from  every  part 
of  the  counlrv  show  how  inadequate  arc;  the  institutions 
already  established  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  insane 
population. 

As  yet  arrangements  have  only  been  made  in  this 
country  for  both  sexes  in  the  same  institution.  The 
question  now  arises  whether  the  present  plan  cannot  be 
improved  by  establishing  separate  asylums  for  males  and 
femulcs  ?  The  insane  are  well  managed  in  our  institu- 
tions as  they  are  a  I  ready  organized,  and  many  object  ions 
may  be  advanced  against  any  change  in  the  original 
plan,  I  am  well  aware,  with  some  plausibility. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  spirt  of  the  age  requires 
a  deviation  from  the  course  commonly  pursued.  It  a 
6chool  is  established,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  car- 
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ried  out,  even  into  the  common  school  system.  The  in- 
sane require  very  much  the  same  care  and  watchfulness 
that  is  necessary  for  children. 

From  an  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Insanity 
July,  1S4S,  it  appears  that  "  the  number  of  institutions 
for  the  insane  in  the  United  States  was  above  30 — that 
they  then  accommodated  4,711  patients — that  most  of 
them  were  fall,  and  that  it  was  evident  that  double  the 
number  were  necessary  to  accommodate  even  one  half 
of  the  insane  of  the  country.  That  there  were  probably 
at  that  time  18,000  insane  persons  in  the  United  States. 
In  1S41,  it  was  calculated  that  5,719  persons  became 
insane  annually  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  it 
is  allowed  that  the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  popu- 
lation in  this  country  is  as  1  to  800. 

In  1845  there  were  reported  in  this  State  2,142  luna- 
tics, about  1,200  unprovided  for,  except  in  poor-houses, 
jails,  or  private  dwellings.  Although  since  then  the 
State  Asylum  has  been  enlarged,  I  will  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  unprovided  cases  have  multiplied  in  an  equal 
proportion,  and  that,  at  least,  the  same  number  will  be 
found  in  the  same  deplorable  situation  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Earle,  in  his  Essay,  published  in  1841,  says  : — 
"Judging  of  the  proportionate  number  of  the  sexes  in- 
sane in  the  United  States,  from  those  confined  in  the  sev- 
eral Hospitals,  we  must  conclude  that  there  are  more 
men  than  women."  He  makes  the  number  of  men  to 
women  as  5  to  3  ;  but  from  a  glance  at  the  statistics  of 
the  different  institutions  at  this  time,  the  reverse  appears 
to  be  true,  or,  at  least,  they  are  more  equally  divided. 

Leaving  out  the  smaller  institutions,  we  find  reported, 
in  this  State,  in  the  three  largest  Asylums,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  year,  1050  patients — 4S8  males  and  563  females. 

It- appears  by  the  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  there  were  in  the  Asylum  Nov.  30th, 
1848,  241  men,  and  254  women. 
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At  Bloomingdale  the  report  does  not  specify  the  num- 
ber of  males  and  females,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Dec. 
31st,  1848,  but  the  whole  numder  was  119 — allow  about 
one  half  or  GO  males  and  59  females,  to  be  the  propor- 
tion. There  were  remaining  on  Blackwell's  Island  Jan. 
1st,  1849,  187  males  and  250  females.  And  here  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  Asylum  on 
Blackwell's  Island  will  never  be  what  it  should  be  until 
separate  establishments  for  the  sexes  are  built.  The 
Asylum  for  men  should  have  a  large  farm  connected  with 
it,  which  will  add  to  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  the 
patients,  furnish  valuable  supplies  for  its  inmates,  and  by 
proper  management  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

In  the  three  principal  Asylums  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Somerville,  Worcester,  and  South  Boston,  there  were  at 
the  end  of  the  year  379  males  and  379  females. 

From  the  report  of  the  Worcester  Asylum,  it  appears 
that  the  institution  has  been  full  to  overflow  in"  (luring 
the  past  3Tear,  and  the  Commonwealth  already  demand 
more  ample  accommodations,  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  insane  in  that  State  are  not  in  this  nor  any  other  prop- 
er institutions.  Convenient  and  well  ordered  accommoda- 
tions, are  3ret  needed  and  would  be  occupied  immediate- 
ly by  proper  subjects.  I  see  that  it  has  been  already  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Chandler  if  a  new  Hospital  is  to  be 
erected  to  separate  the  sexes  and  establish  an  institution 
for  males  in  some  other  part  of  the  Stale  and  leave  the 
one  at  Worcester  to  be  filled  up  with  female  patients 
exclusively. 

Connecticut  had  59  males  and  G3  females  in  the  "Re- 
treat at  Hartford.  Vermont  had  158  males  and  154  fe- 
males in  Brattleborough.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island  have  their  Hospitals  for  the  insane  well 
filled. 
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All  the  New  England  States  are  here,  as  you  percieve, 
well  represented,  and  yet  probably  not  one  quarter  of 
rhe  insane  provided  for. 

At  Columbus  Ohio,  Dr.  Awl  informs  me  that  they  re- 
ject enough  to  fill  another  large  Asylum. 

In  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  in- 
sane we  find  the  present  capacity  of  the  institution  is  for 
200  patients,  110  men  and  90  women;  during  a  consider- 
able part, of  the  year,  the  number  of  females  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  men.  The  crowded  state  of  the  fe- 
male wards  it  seems  demands  corresponding  additions 
to  the  south  wing. 

Instead  of  enlarging  the  present  complete  establish- 
ment, which  in  the  opinion  of  many  is  as  large  as  any 
physician  ought  to  superintend;  what  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  recommending  a  distinct  building  and  a  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes. 

Incipient  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  establish 
Asylums  in  three  other,  and  probably  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  one  will  be  found  in  every  State. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  says:  "Much  as  has  been  done  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  insane  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  error  than 
to  suppose  that  no  farther  advance  is  necessary." 

I  regard  the  establishment  of  separate  Asylums  for 
males  and  females,  as  the  next  great  step  that  is  indicated 
in  this  important  progress.  And  I  believe  that  experi- 
enced men  who  have  had  charge  of  the  insane  will  agree 
that  this  would  be  the  better  policy  where  means  would 
allow. 

If  complete  and  sufficient  institutions  were  provided 
for  such  of  those  afflicted  classes,  it  would  be  "an  inval- 
uable boon  to  the  insane  females  of  our  country,  while 
every  person  having  a  mother,  wife,  daughter,  or  sister, 
must  rejoice"  at  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  desider- 
atum. 
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As  one  of  the  results  our  establishments  then  would 
not  only  compare  favorably  with  the  foreign,  but  excel  in 
those  domestic  arrangements  and  conditions  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  this  important  change. 

An  institution  for  one  sex  would  possess  not  only  all 
the  advantages  that  the  present  method  suggests,  but  we 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  it  has  many  advantages  over 
it.  The  establishment  might  be  made  up  of  separate 
or  disconnected  structures  and  sufficiently  numerous  for 
the  classification  of  the  patients  according  to  the  various 
kinds  and  period  of  their  malady,  and  separated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  annoyance. 

An  Asylum  for  females  would  not  require  as  great  an 
expenditure  for  land.  A  few  acres  shaded  with  trees, 
suitably  improved,  ornamented  with  shades  and  flowers 
will  furnish  pleasant  out-door  employment  to  the  patients 
and  add  to  the  means  for  promoting  their  recovery. 

Occupations  and  amusements  might  also  be  exten- 
sively introduced. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  would  therefore  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  those  delegated  with  authority, 
that  instead  of  enlarging  the  present  institutions  already 
erected,  the  propriety  of  establishing  separate  Asylums 
for  either  males  or  females  in  the  State,  city  or  town, 
where  none  now  exist,  and  would  recommend  their  erec- 
tion with  particular  reference  to  the  above  suggestions. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


Statistics  of  Insanity. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Statistical  science  is  comparatively  of  modern  date. 
The  term  itself  was  unknown  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  when  a  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  first  used  it  in  describing  the  physical  and 
moral  and  political  condition  of  states.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally used  to  designate  a  collection  of  facts  respecting 
the  state  of  society,  the  condition  of  the  people  in  a  na- 
tion or  country,  their  health,  longevity,  domestic  econo- 
my, arts,  property  and  political  strength,  the  state  of 
the  country,  &:c. 

It  has  of  late,  attracted  much  attention,  and  now  ranks 
among  the  most  interesting  and  useful  studies,  though 
it  has  been  cultivated  much  more  assiduously  and  prof- 
itably in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In  Germany  the 
most  so,  which  now  possesses  in  her  statistical  works,  an 
embodiment  of  the  most  valuable  information  respect- 
ing itself  and  other  states.  In  England  it  is  at  present 
receiving  much  attention.  Many  individuals  of  great 
learning  are  devoting  themselves  to  its  improvement  and 
perfection,  and  several  statistical  societies  have  been 
established.  That  of  London,  organized,  we  believe,  in 
1834,  has  already  published  eleven  volumes  of  its 
Journal,  which  abound  with  most  useful  and  interesting 
statistical  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
It  is  also  doing  much  towards  making  known  the  true  na- 
ture and  objects  of  statistical  inquiries  and  the  correct 
method  of  pursuing  them.  The  latter  is  much  needed, 
as  owing  to  incorrect  data,  defective  registration,  gross 
carelessness  and  other  causes,  many  of  the  tabular 
statements  and  statistical  details  that  have  been  publish- 
ed are  erroneous.    But  that  heretofore  mistakes  have  oc- 
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curred,  and  consequently  erroneous  conclusions  some- 
times drawn,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  altogether  re- 
linquish the  study,  for  in  this  as  in  other  objects  of  hu- 
man investigation,  with  perseverance  and  care,  wc  may 
reasonably  indulge  the  hope  of  improvement. 

As  respects  the  application  of  this  science  to  the  stu- 
dy and  elucidation  of  insanity,  which  is  more  particu- 
larly the  object  of  this  article,  it  is  supposed  peculiar 
obstacles  have  to  be  encountered,  and  by  some  these 
have  been  deemed  so  insurmountable  that  they  seem 
disposed  to  advise  the  total  abandonment  of  the  numeri- 
cal method  in  the  study  of  insanity. 

Most  persons,  who  have  attended  to  the  study  of  men- 
tal diseases,  and  especially  those  who  have  had  the 
charge  of  institutions  for  the  insane  have  perceived 
these  difficulties,  and  many  in  the  published  reports  of 
the  institutions  under  their  care,  have  so  stated  and  cau- 
tioned their  readers  upon  the  subject,  and  given  such 
explanations  of  the  tabular  statements,  as  to  prevent 
their  being  misled.  Thus  as  respects  the  causes  of 
insanity,  those  who  have  published  their  opinions  in  a 
tabular  form  on  this  difficult  subject,  have  usually  been 
careful  to  state,  that  they  gave  not  the  certain  or  abso- 
lute cause,  but  merely  the  supposed  or  alledged  cause. 

Explanations  of  a  like  character,  when  the  reader 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  numerical  state- 
ments have  often  been  given,  so  that  we  cannot  believe 
that  any  harm  whatever  has  resulted  even  from  the  oc- 
casionally defective  tabular  statements  that  have  been 
published  in  reports  upon  insanity.  On  the  contrary  we 
cannot  doubt  in  the  least,  that  great,  ver}r  great  good  has 
resulted  from  the  publications  of  the  statistics  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing our  firm  conviction  that  but  for  the  statistical 
facts  thus  made  known  to  the  public,  several  of  the  best 
establishments  for  the  insane  in  this  country  would  not 
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now  be  in  existence.  The  great  curability  of  this  dis- 
ease when  properly  treated  in  its  early  stage,  a  fact,  of 
which  the  public  became  fully  convinced,  from  the  tabu- 
lar statements  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  institu- 
tions established  for  the  insane,  led  to  the  erection  of 
others.  This  great  truth,  or  argument,  in  favor  of  such 
institutions,  has  ever  been  the  principal  one  relied  upon 
by  individuals  and  committees,  whenever  they  wished  to 
influence  Legislators  or  other  bodies  of  men  to  aid  in 
providing  new  establishments  ;  and  we  believe,  in  no 
way  could  this  great  fact  have  been  brought  convincing- 
ly before  them  but  by  the  statistics  of  institutions  already 
in  operation.  Admitting  then,  their  partial  imperfection, 
yet  we  must  also  admit  they  have  accomplished  much 
good. 

But  though  many  have  seen  the  difficulty  of  giving,  in 
a  tabular  form,  certain  facts  relating  to  the  insane  entire- 
ly free  from  error,  yet  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  but  few 
have  thought  of  abandoning  all  attempts  to  impart  infor- 
mation in  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  of  late  years  in- 
creased efforts  have  very  generally  been  made  by  those 
who  have  the  care  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  to  em- 
body in  a  statistical  form,  numerous  observatious  relat- 
ing to  those  they  have  in  charge.  This  is  most  particu- 
larly true  in  Germany,  France  and  England  ;  countries 
to  which  with  good  reason  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
for  proper  examples  in  the  investigation  of  truth  and 
science.  So  essential  is  the  embodiment  in  a  tabular 
form  of  observations  relating  to  the  insane  deemed  in 
England,  that  by  the  late  "Act  of  Parliament,  for  the 
Provision  and  Regulation  of  Lunatic  Asylums,"  it  is 
made  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  of  the  officers  of  an 
institution  for  the  insane,  for  not  keeping  a  register  of  the 
following  particulars  relating  to  the  admission,  treatment, 
discharge  and  death  of  patients.  They  are  also  requir- 
ed to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Commisioncrs  of  Luna- 
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cy.  1,  Time  of  admission.  2.  Name.  3.  Sex.  4.  Mar- 
ried or  single.  5.  Occupation.  G.  Place  of  residence. 
7.  By  whom  sent.  8.  Date  of  medical  certificate. 
9.  By  whom  signed.  10.  Form  of  mental  disorder. 
11.  Supposed  cause  of  insanity.  12.  Bodily  condition 
and  name  of  disease  if  any.  13.  Epileptic  or  idiotic. 
14.  Duration  of  present  attac  k.  15.  Number  of  previ- 
ous attacks.  16.  Age  on  first  attack.  17.  Names  of 
patients  under  restraint  and  what  kind.  18.  Names  of 
patients  under  medical  treatment.  19.  Date  of  dis- 
charge. 20.  How  discharged  ;  Recovered  ;  Relieved  ; 
not  improved  ;  Died.  21.  Assigned  cause  of  death. 
22.  Age  at  death.  This  act  requiring  the  officers  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  insane  thus  to  Register  their  observa- 
tions is  a  recent  one,  and  was  drawn  up  by  men  of  abil- 
ity and  experience,  after  mature  deliberation,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  objections  to  statistics,  anb! 
with  an  entire  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of  insanity 
and  of  the  various  methods  of  studying  it. 

Again,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  held  at 
Lancaster,  England,  in  June  1S42,  a  form  of  Registei 
was  agreed  to,  that,  in  addition  to  the  particulars  requir- 
ed by  the  act  just  mentioned,  proposes  that  a  record  be 
made  of  the  following  particulars.  1.  Degree  of  edu- 
cation of  each  patient.  2.  Of  what  profession  of  re- 
ligion. 3.  Habits  of  life.  4.  Temperament.  5.  Origi- 
nal disposition  and  intellect.  0.  Particular  propensities 
and  hallucinations.  7.  Changes  in  the  form  of  disorder 
before  discharge.  8.  Cause  of  death  as  ascertained  by 
post-mortem  examination.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  the  very  Highest  testimony  in  favor  of  this  method 
of  studying  insanity,  and  embodying  particular  observa- 
tions relating  to  the  insane,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Still  error  should  not  be  persevered  in,  even  if  suppor- 
ted by  the  most  illustrious  names.   We  therefore  propose 
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to  examine  a  little  farther,  some  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  to  the  statistics  of  insanity  ;  and  see  if 
there  is  any  good  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  this 
method  of  studying  the  subject. 

[The  press  being  in  the  house,  the  printing  of  this  article  was  commenced 
before  the  writer  liad  completed  it,  and  his  illness  is  the  cause  of  its  appearing 
in  an  unfinished  state.] 


 00  

ARTICLE  V. 

 -o||o-  

Discussion  of  Mental  Diseases. 

ROYAL  MED.  AND   CHIR.  SOCIETY. 

 -o||o~  

The  author  commenced  his  paper  by  observing,  that 
having  had  two  communications  already  published  in 
the  2Gth  and  28th  volumes  of  the  Society's  Transactions, 
on  the  Statistics  and  Pathology  of  Mental  Diseases,  he 
presented  the  present  as  a  further  exposition  of  the  sub- 
jects then  discussed.  He  then  stated,  in  illustration  of 
the  comparative  frequency  of  madness  in  the  two  sexes, 
that  out  of  1798  lunatics  admitted  into  Bethlem  hospi- 
tal, during  six  years,  ending  the  31st  of  December  last, 
1094  were  females  and  only  704  male  patients.  He 
next  alluded  to  the  causes  apparently  producing  insan- 
ity, which  he  divided  into  moral  and  physical,  besides 
hereditary  tendency  to  mental  disease.  Of  the  male 
lunatics,  nearly  one  half,  or  346,  became  mad  from 
moral  causes;  whilst  the  proportion  of  females  was  not 
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quite  so  considerable,  being  489  of  the  entire  number. 
By  physical  causes,  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  male 
lunatics,  or  156,  became  insane  ;  whereas,  amongst  the 
female  patients,  the  proportion  was  rather  larger,  be- 
ing 2S2.  Hence,  speaking  generally,  moral  causes 
produced  half  the  total  cases  ;  but  physical  causes  onlv 
one-fourth.  The  principal  moral  influence  which  occa- 
sioned insanity,  amongst  males,  was  reverse  of  fortune, 
whereby  SG  examples  are  recorded.  Next,  anxiety, 
which  furnished  G9  instances;  then  religion,  giving  4-5 
cases ;  lastly,  love,  which  caused  the  loss  of  reason  in 
IS  men.  Amongst  female  lunatics,  anxiety  was  the 
most  frequent  moral  cause,  producing  79  instances  out 
ofthe4S9  patients  classed  undci  the  above  category; 
whilst  G9  cases  arose  from  religion  ;  62  from  the  loss  of 
relati  ves ;  and  57  from  the  more  powerful  influence  oF 
Cupid's  tender  passion  upon  the  susceptible  feelings  of 
woman.  Fright  caused  insanity  in  GO  cases  ;  reverse  of 
fortune  in  49  ;  whereas,  amongst  men,  as  already  stated, 
the  same  cause  produced  nearly  treble  that  amount, 
speaking  comparatively.  Jn  regard  to  physical  causes, 
of  the  156  male  lunatics  so  affected,  80  originated  from 
intemperance;  and  of  the  28*2  female  lunatics,  similarly 
classified,  111  arose  from  puerperal  disease.  Other 
physical  causes  were  subsequently  mentioned  by  the 
author,  before  passing  to  the  examination  of  hereditary 
tendency  to  mental  complaints.  Of  704  male  lunatics 
previously  enumerated,  219,  or  31.10  per  cent.,  had  here- 
ditary tendency  to  mania  ;  but  of  the  1094  female  insane 
patients,  the  proportion  was  larger — namely,  390,  or 
37.47  per  cent.  The  author,  amongst  other  remarks  res- 
pecting the  influence  of  hereditary  tendency  in  produ- 
cing mental  disease,  said,  such  an  important  fact, 
wherever  it  exists,  should  be  always  well  considered 
by  parties  forming  matrimonial  engagements,  especially 
when  both  families  are  unfortunately  so  tainted.  He 
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next  advened  to  the  age  at  which  insanity  is  most  likely 
to  supervene.  In  males,  he  stated  the  most  susceptible 
time  of  life  was  from  30  to  40;  but  in  females  it  was 
■earlier,  being  from  20  to  30.  The  author  subsequently 
•noticed  the  two  sections  of  psychological  physicians  now 
dividing  the  profession — namely,  the  "vitalists"  and  the 
**  anatomists,"  of  which  latter  body  he  is  himself  a  dis- 
ciple, since  he  considers  their  doctrine  the  most  rational, 
and  in  a  greater  degree  consistent  with  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  pathological  knowledge  respecting  men- 
tal diseases.  The  author  afterwards  gave  a  synopsis  of 
sixty-seven  dissections  made  at  the  Bethlem  hospital,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  diseased  ap- 
pearances observed  in  the  brain  and  membranes.  In  53 
cases,  effusion  of  water  had  taken  place  in  the  vertri- 
cles;  in  53  cases,  also,  there  was  infiltration  of  the  pia 
mater;  in  3S,  turgidity  of  the  cerebral  bloodvessels;  in 
30,  the  arachnoid  membrane  was  thickened  and  opaque; 
in  26,  the  colour  of  the  brain  was  altered  from  its  natural 
tint;  in  15,  there  was  an  effusion  of  blood  within  the 
skull,  besides  other  alterations  of  structure  as  mentioned 
bv  the  author.  The  organs  of  the  chest  were  likewise 
more  or  less  diseased  in  as  many  as  62  of  the  patients; 
whilst  in  30,  morbid  changes  were  likewise  noticed  in 
the  abdominal  viscera;  so  much  so,  indeed,  was  this  the 
case,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  in  a  number  of 
•the  insane  patients  referred  to  in  the  present  communi- 
cation, was  apparently  disease  in  these  parts ;  but  more 
•especially  affections  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  Dr. 
Webster  then  alluded  to  the  long  period  during  which 
some  of  the  lunatics  had  laboured  under  mental  aberra- 
tion, particularly  females,  one  female  lunatic  having 
constantly  resided  in  the  incurable  ward  at  Bethlem 
iHospital  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  or  actually  fifty- 
four  years  ;  thereby  showing,  that  the  loss  of  reason 
is  sometimes  not  incompatible  with  longevity.  After 
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again  referring  to  the  deductions  contained  in  his  pre- 
vious papers  communicated  to  the  Society,  the  author 
concluded  by  remarking,  that  the  facts  and  statements 
now  brought  forward  fully  confirmed  his  former  obser- 
vations, and  he  hoped  they  might  prove  useful  to  students 
of  mental  psychology. 

Mr.  Solly,  whilst  he  complimented  Dr.  Webster  on 
the  value  of  his  paper,  could  not  help  regretting  that  no 
account  had  been  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain — that  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass 
which  was  essentially  connected  with  the  intellectual 
manifestations.  He  thought  we  were  in  error  in  our  dis- 
sections of  the  brain,  to  view  the  organ  as  one  whole  ; 
but  that  we  should,  as  we  did  with  the  contents  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  examine  and  describe  each  individual 
organ  and  part.  Dr.  Bright  had  referred  to  the  colour  of 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  in  some  dissections  of 
insane  patients ;  and  he  (Mr.  Solly)  in  examinations  at 
Hanwell  and  elsewhere,  had,  as  a  general  rule,  found 
this  portion  of  the  brain  higher  coloured  when  excitement 
preceded  death,  but  pale  if  the  insanity  had  been  of  long 
continuance,  and  without  excitement.  He  (Mr.  Solly) 
had  called  this  portion  of  the  brain  the  "  hemispherical 
ganglia"  for  want  of  a  better  term,  and  regarded  its  ap- 
pearance after  death  as  most  essential  to  be  mentioned 
in  cases  of  insanity.  One  interesting  fact  was  mentioned 
in  the  paper,  and  that  was  the  frequency  with  which  the 
pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid  were  found  injected  ;  these 
only  acted  in  insanity,  of  course,  by  influencing  the  brain 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  therefore  assu- 
med that  the  brain  so  situated  was  affected,  as  this  con- 
dition of  the  membranes  was  not  suliicient  to  produce 
the  insanity. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Sutherland  was  sure  that  the  Society  must 
feel  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Webster  for  bringing  under 
their  notice  such  important  information  relative  to  the 
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causes  and  the  pathology  of  insanity.  He  did  not  know- 
any  subject  so  difficult  as  that  which  Dr.  Webster  had 
chosen.  The  causes  of  insanity  were  in  many  cases 
difficult  to  be  ascertained ;  the  friends  themselves  were 
frequently  mistaken  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  illness  ; 
and  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  we  were  able  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  of  the  friends,  from  the  symptoms  of  the 
case.  But  again  there  were  these  difficulties  which 
beset  us  when  we  investigate  the  causes  of  the  disease; 
what  obtains  in  hospitals  such  as  JBethlem  and  St. 
Luke's,  did  not  always  obtain  in  other  places  ;  what  pre- 
vailed among  the  patients  of  one  class  of  society,  did  not 
equally  prevail  among  those  of  another.  Thus,  the  here- 
ditary predisposition  to  insanity  was,  as  stated  in  the 
paper,  one-third ;  as  stated  by  others,  one-sixth  among 
the  lower  classes  ;  whereas  it  was  as  much  as  one-half 
among  the  higher.  With  respect  also,  to  sex,  a  greater 
proportion  of  females  in  the  lower  class,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  males  in  the  higher  class  of  society  become 
insane.  Therefore  we  were  likely  to  be  misled,  if  we 
took  any  particular  class  of  patients  as  examples  of  what 
prevailed  generally  ;  for  not  only  were  there  differences 
in  proportion,  but  there  were  differences  in  the  species  of 
insanity,  in  different  places.  Thus,  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  this  country,  the  proportion  of  the  insane  to 
the  sane,  was  as  1  to  800  ;  while  in  the  manufactu- 
ring districts  it  was  as  1  to  1200.  But  not  only  the  occu- 
pation, but  differences  in  climate  and  diet  appeared  to 
have  an  influence  in  the  production  of  this  or  that  species 
of  nervous  disorder.  Dementia  and  imbecility  were  sup- 
posed to  be  common  in  marshy  countries ;  hypochondri- 
asis abounded  in  Iceland  ;  and  in  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland,  the  nostalgia  of  the  Swiss,  the  cretinism  of 
the  Vallai=,  and  the  pellagra  of  Lombardy,  were  also 
familiar  instances.  He  differed  in  some  respects  with 
Dr.  Webster,  as  to  what  he  has  observed  relative  to  the 
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pathology  of  insanity,  not,  ho  meant,  with  regard  to  post- 
mortem examinations,  which  formed  but*  small  part  of 
the  pathology  of  any  disease,  but  with  regard  to  patho- 
logy io  its  widest  sense,  drawn  from  the  svmploms 
during  life,  as  well  as  the  appearances  after  death, — 
drawn  from  the  causes,  even  from  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.  He  thought  that  Dr.  Webster  had  done  well 
in  not  considering  the  pathology  of  insanity  apart  from 
its  causes;  for  as  there  were  distinct  causes,  moral  and 
physical,  so  there  were  distinct  origins  of  the  disease. 
The  disorder  might  take  its  rise  primarily  from  the  ner- 
vous centres,  or  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  Tlie 
liver,  the  uterus,  and  the  stomach,  might  affvet  the  brain, 
and  insanity  might  be  the  consequence,  insanity,  there- 
fore, might  be  said  in  one  sense  to  be  idiopathic  ;  in  an- 
other sense,  symptomatic;  but  whether  the  one  or  the 
other,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  intellect  and  the  affections 
which  was  deranged;  and  therefore  we  looked  with  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  cerebrum,  to  throw  some  light  upon 
these  difficult  investigations.  With  respect  to  post-mor- 
tem examinations,  his  experience  corresponded  with  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  paper.  He  had  never  found  the  re- 
sults of  acute  inflammation  in  the  brains  of  lunatics,  and 
what  Mr.  Soil}'  had  stated  with  regard  to  the  cortical 
structure  was  certainly  correct — viz.,  that  there  is,  for 
the  most  part  a  state  of  hyperasmia  in  acute  cases,  a 
state  of  atrophy  in  chronic  cases;  there  was  also  a  dis- 
position to  venous  congestion  in  some  brains,  to  active 
congestion  in  others  ;  but  the  effusion  into  the  sub-arach- 
noid tissue,  and  into  the  ventricles  spoken  of  in  the 
paper,  and  so  often  found  in  these  cases,  was  rather  the 
effect  than  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  in  the  acute  stage 
it  was  probably  the  result  of  venous  congestion,  and  in 
the  chronic  stage  it  was  due  to  atrophy  of  the  brain,  just 
as  the  spinal  marrow  becomes  atrophied  in  tabes  dor- 
salis.     But  he  apprehended  there  were  few  who  would 
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tlii nk  that  wlial  we  saw  after  death  was  all  that  had  oc- 
curred during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  therefore 
the  pathologist  would  be  inclined  to  apply  to  the  symp- 
toms which  he  had  seen  during  life,  and  to  the  analysis 
of  the  different  fluids  of  the  body,  to  help  him  in  his  in- 
vestigations. With  respect  to  the  former,  the  symptoms 
which  the  intellectual  faculties  furnished  were  those  of 
undue  activity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  extreme  dulness 
on  the  other,  while  the  physical  symptoms  were  gene- 
rally those  of  irritation,  sometimes  of  congestion,  never 
of  acute  inflammation.  From  the  analysis  of  the  blood 
of  insane  patients,  we  knew  that  there  was  no  excess  of 
fibrin,  while  from  the  analysis  of  the  urine  we  obtained 
sometimes  a  plus  quantity,  sometimes  a  minus  quantity 
of  the  phosphates,  thus  confirming,  as  far  as  it  went,  the 
evidence  which  was  derived  from  other  sources.  With 
respect  to  the  analysis  of  nervous  matter,  L'Heritie  had 
shown  that  there  was  a  minus  quantity  of  phosphorus  in 
the  brains  of  idiots,  and  Couerbe  asserted  that  he  had 
found  a  plus  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  the  brains  of  ma- 
niacs. But  not  only  was  it  a  matter  of  importance  for  us 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  blood,  but  it  was  also  re- 
quisite to  estimate  the  quantity  which  circulated  in  the 
brain.  Not  otdy  had  we  examples  of  insanity  from  the 
poison  of  other  diseases  from  bad  blood,  but  we  had  ex- 
amples from  local  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  from  an- 
aemia. Many  patients  were  admitted  into  St.  Luke's 
whose  disease  had  originated  in  low  diet  and  starvation, 
in  whose  brains  might  be  supposed  to  have  commenced 
that  process  of  oxidation  which  Liebig  called  "  erema- 
causis."  But  we  should  also  feel  inclined  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  that  subtle  fluid,  the  nervous  force, 
which  ministered  to  those  influences  by  which  the  mind 
manifested  its  ideas,  and  which,  when  disordered,  coun- 
teracted and  obscured  its  development.  These  were 
the  heads  of  some  of  those  subjects  which  he  trusted  at 
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no  distant  period  might  throw  light  upon  the  pathology 
of  insanity. 

Dr.  Wkhstkk  said,  that  in  reference  to  Mr.  Solly's 
remarks  respecting  the  morbid  changes  in  the  cortical 
substance  not  being  sufficiently-  distinguished  from  the 
appearances  observed  in  the  medullary;  this  arose  from 
the  fact,  that  only  a  summary,  not  the  particulars,  of  the 
autopsies  were  detailed  to  the  Society.  Had  the  synopsis 
been  read  entirely,  the  points  adverted  to  by  that  gentle- 
man would  have  been  explained.  All  the  morbid 
changes  noticed  were  accurately  mentioned,  and  when 
it  was  remembered  that  most  of  the  dissections  had  been 
made  by  so  distinguished  an  anatomist  and  physiologist 
as  Mr.  Lawrence,  this  must  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
their  value  and  accuracy.  Dr.  Sutherland  had  alluded 
to  the  influence  which  climate,  geographical  position,  and 
the  civil  condition  of  individuals  exerted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  insanity.  In  many  of  these  remarks  he  fully  con- 
curred, and  would  even  affirm,  that  the  religious,  poli- 
tical, and  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  particular 
countries  materially  affected  the  results  produced  by 
ordinary  exciting  causes.  For  instance,  insanity  is  a 
much  more  common  disease  in  cold  climates  than  in 
temperate  or  warm  countries.  In  Sweden  and  Norway, 
a  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  become  mad  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in 
North  Germany  than  in  the  southern  part  of  that  empire. 
Mania  prevails  more  in  Belgium  than  in  France,  in  the 
northern  departments  of  which  lalter  country  it  is  met 
with  in  a  higher  ratio  than  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
south.  In  Spain  the  disease  is  less  common  than  in 
France;  whilst  in  Northern  Italy,  insanity  is  reported  to 
be  twice  as  common  as  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Again,  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  disease  is  still  less  frequent — as  in  Fgypt, 
Syria,  &c. ;  and  in  Arabia,  mania  is  so  rare,  that  it  is 
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seldom  observed  ;  indeed,  a  chief  physician  to  the  great 
hospital  at  Alexandria  has  stated,  that  during  ten  years 
he  had  only  met  with  one  insane  Arab,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  Arabians  in  Egypt,  and  the  large  popula- 
tion of  that  city.    To  show  the  influence  which  agitation 
and  great  mental  excitement  produce  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  country  in  reference  to  the  disease  under 
discussion,  he  (Dr.  Webster)  might  mention  that  mad- 
ne"ss  was  frequent  amongst  the  crusaders,  whilst  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  this  enthusiasm  continued  long  after- 
wards.    During  ihe  reformation  in  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  in  Britain,  insanity  became  common; 
likewise  during  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  the  do- 
mination of  Puritanism  under  the  Long  Parliament  and 
Cromwell.    The  first  revolution  in  France  caused  many 
cases  of  insanity,  and  when  Napoleon  upset  dynasties, 
made  kings,  queens,  and  titled  personages,  almost  by 
wholesale,  imaginary  sovereigns  and  princes  were  nu- 
merous in  the  asylums  of  France  and  Germany,  of  which 
Pinel  gives  us  examples,  and  tells  us  that  in  the  Bicetre 
there  were,  at  the  same  time,  three  Louis-the-Sixteenth 
maniacs  under  treatment.    As  stated  in  the  paper,  the 
recent  revolution  in  Paris  had  produced  most  melan- 
choly results  on  the  minds  of  many  individuals  of  that 
formerly  gay  capital.     He  (Dr.  Webster)  could  say  so 
from  his  own  personal  observation,  verified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  physicians  attached  to  lunatic  establishments, 
private  as  well  as  public,  of  that  country,  where  poli- 
tical excitement,  clubbism,  and  the  late  bouleversement  of 
public  institutions  and  private  fortunes,  have  occasioned 
very  lamentable  consequences.     Dr.  Sutherland  re- 
marked, although  more  females  became  insane  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  than  men  of  the  same  class,  still, 
amongst  the  higher  grades  of  people  in  Great  Britain, 
more  men  than  women  were  affected  with  madness. 
This  was  certainly  true  to  some  extent,  especially  as 
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hereditary  tendency  to  mania  appears  to  Be  more  pre- 
valent in  the  upper  than  the  lower  classes,  and  purity  of 
blood,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  often  influences  matri- 
monial engagements  to  a  greater  extent  than  amongst 
the  commonalty.    This  was  formerly  well  exemplified 
amongst  the  old  nohlesse  of  France, the  clans  of  Scotland, 
and  die  smigre  azul,  or  blue  blood  of  the  Spanish  grandcz- 
za,  in  all  of  whom  mental  and  physical  qualities  wc^e 
then  transmitted  to  offspring  in  greater  purity,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  than  amongst  the  more  mixed  blood  of 
common  people.     Notwithstanding  the  facts  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Sutherland,  insanity  was  generally  more  common 
in  women  than  men  throughout  England,  as  shown  by 
the  recent  report  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and  as 
the  patients  treated  in  Bethlem  Hospital  were  not  pau- 
pers, but  often  persons  of  education,   such  as  gover- 
nesses, clergymen,  merchants  and  many  others,  of  a  si- 
milar situation  in  life,  but  broken  down  by  disease  as 
well  as  poverty  ;  and  as  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  are  not  confined  to  the  metropolis,  but  often 
the  reverse,  the  results  thus  met  with  respecting  the  two 
sexes  therefore  constitute  a  good  criterion,  and  support 
the  conclusions  stated  in  the  present  paper.  Religious 
persuasion  exerts  considerable  influence  in  this  malady; 
at  least,  it  seems  to  be  more  common  among  Protestants 
than  Catholics,  and  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  in  con- 
verts and  proselytes,  than  in  persons  of  confirmed  steady 
faith,  whilst  it  is  oftener  met  with  in  countries  where  re- 
ligious controversies  are  common  than  elsewhere.  Many 
other  points  might  also  be  mentioned,  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  insanity;  but  although  interesting,  he  would 
not  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  fellows  further  than  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  chemical  investigations  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Sutherland  were  most  important,  and  deserved  the  atten- 
tion of  practitioners:  that  physician  had  already  done 
much  to  elucidate  this  subject,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  sec 
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more  accomplished  in  the.  above  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence, as  applied  to  mania.  The  field  was  both  rich  and 
extensive,  and  now  that  the  profession  generally  had 
begun  to  study  mental  diseases,  their  nature  and  treat- 
ment, in  the  way  they  deserved,  much  benefit  would 
therehy  accrue,  as  well  to  medical  men  as,  through 
them,  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Streeter  considered  the  Society  deeply  indebted 
to  Dr.  Webster  for  the  large  amount  of  information, 
drawn  from  the  records  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  which  he 
had  placed  before  its  fellows.  No  one  had  taken  so 
much  pains  as  Dr.  Webster  to  make  the  experience  of 
that  institution  available  to  the  profession  ;  and  his  pa- 
pers certainly  a  Horded  valuable  materials  for  the  study 
of  insanity.  When,  however,  Dr.  Webster  called  upon 
medical  men  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  this 
disease,  he  begged  to  inquire  where  the  facilities  for  fol- 
lowing out  that  study  existed  ?  They  were  certainly  not 
to  be  found  in  the  general  or  special  hospitals  of  this 
metropolis.  It  might  be  truly  said  that  means  were 
not  afforded  to  the  members  of  the  profession  for  quali- 
fying themselves  for  the  duties  they  were  called  upon 
to  perform  in  domestic  life,  and  in  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  in  the  questions  that  conlinually  arose  in  refer- 
ence to  insanity.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  were 
far  from  being  so  highly  prepared  as  the  bearings  of  this 
disease  upon  many  of  the  most  important  interests  of  so- 
ciety rendered  desirable.  Dr.  Webster  had  certainly 
omitted  much  that  was  required  for  the  complete  study 
of  insanity ;  but  when  Mr.  Solly  alluded  to  his  omitting 
to  describe  the  colour  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  the  cineritious  exterior  of  the 
cerebral  lobes,  knowing  the  belief  which  Mr.  Solly  enter- 
tained of  this  part  comprising  a  series  of  ganglia,  each 
performing  separate  and  independent  functions,  and  not 
being  a  single  organ,  he  felt  disposed  to  ask,  whv,  in  the 
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account  of  his  dissections  at  Ilanwell,  Mr.  Solly  had 
spoken  of  the  cineritious  structure  generally,  and  with- 
out any  attempt  to  localize  its  morhid  ap|)earanees.  On 
several  occasions  lie  had  seen  the  morhid  ;ippc.ir;inccs 
of  the  cineritious  structure  localized.  In  puerperal  ma- 
nia of  rapid  termination,  the  point  of  the  posterior  lobe 
had  acquired  a  much  deeper  colour;  and  in  many  in- 
stances, where  the  convolutions  were  carefully  unfold- 
ed, one  after  another  morhid  changes  of  colour  and  struc- 
ture would  be  detected,  that  would  otherwise  escape  ob- 
servation. And  here  chemical  and  microscopical  observa- 
tion promised  to  be  useful.  It  was,  however,  in  that  stage 
of  insanity  which  was  most  interesting  to  the  family  med- 
ical attendant  that  these  communications  were  most  de- 
fective. He  meant,  the  approach  and  incipiency  of  insani- 
ty— that  stage  in  which  the  disease  was  most  amenable  to 
medicine — that  to  which  Dr.  Winslow  Lad  given  the  term 
of  incubation.  He  had  heard,  with  pleasure,  the  distinction 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  centric  and  excentric 
cases — a  distinction  of  great  practical  value,  as  he  be- 
lieved the  excentric,  as  in  other  nervous  diseases,  were 
more  easy  of  cure.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  he  would 
mention  the  rapid  removal,  in  man}''  cases,  of  the  excite- 
ment and  delusions  of  delirium  tremens  by  the  influence 
of  opium  on  the  stomach  and  intestines.  He  might  al?o 
adduce,  as  proofs,  the  cases  of  curable  insanity  connect- 
ed with  uterine  disease,  which  Dr.  Lev;  r  had  recently 
brought  before  the  profession.  He  himself  considered 
that  the  foundation  of  intemperance  and  insanity,  in  after 
life,  in  females,  was  often  laid  by  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion, that  vaginal  and  uterine  discharges  always  indica- 
ted weakness,  and  a  state  of  system  requiring  stimula- 
tion and  fermented  liquors.  Great  caution  was  required 
before  removing  them  by  local  means.  He  thought  Go- 
vernment must,  at  no  distant  period,  insure  the  means 
and  enforce  the  studv  of  insanity  upon  the  profession 
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generally,  since  all  were  called  upon  to  perform  duties 
connected  with  it.  In  conclusion,  ho  alluded  to  the  set 
which  had  for  some  time  past  been  made  against  doc- 
tors, by  the  higher  grades  of  lawyers,  in  reference  to 
generally-received  opinions  upon  insanity.  He  would 
say,  that  if  it  was  the  province  of  their  profession  to  hin- 
der crime  from  escaping  punishment,  by  simulating  in- 
sanity, it  was  the  high  calling  of  ours  to  prevent  insanity 
irom  beiiiir  visited  and  treated  as  crime. 

Dr.  Sibson  said  it  was  remarkable  that  in  Dr.  Web- 
ster's paper  so  few  cases  of  ramolisscment  or  of  induration 
had  been  enumerated.  The  blood  that  had  been  found 
in  some  cases,  the  fluid  in  others,  and  in  others,  again, 
the  thickening  of  tbe  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  were 
the  most  commonly  observed  changes  which  were  found 
in  cases  of  disease  in  which  insanity  was  not  present. 
He  regarded  the  chemical  results  as  the  most  definite  in 
this  inquiry.  But  we  need  not  look  at  the  brain  only  in 
our  investigations  into  the  pathology  of  insanity.  The 
internal  organs  required  to  be  examined  also.  The  eff- 
ects of  conformation  had  their  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  disease.  The  condition  of  the  stomach,  the 
uterus,  and  of  the  heart,  required  to  be  looked  to.  He 
considered  that  at  the  present  moment  we  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  say  that  we  had  been  able  to  trace  a  clear 
and  distinct  connexion  between  the  brain  and  insanity; 
at  all  events,  all  the  changes  which  had  been  enumera- 
ted, might  exist  in  the  brains  of  those  in  whom  insanity 
had  not  been  present;  and  when  met  with  in  the  brains 
of  tlie  insane,  he  thought  they  were  only  the  consequen- 
ces of  insanity.  Besides  the  inquiries  into  the  effects  of 
climate,  and  the  other  points  mentioned  by  Dr.  Suther- 
land and  Dr.  Webster,  he  thought  we  should  extend  our 
observations  to  the  texture  of  the  skin,  the  hair,  &c. 
Muscular  conformation,  the  size  of  the  lungs,  the  power 
of  the  heart,  the  condition  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and 
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•of  the  digestive  apparatus;  indeed,  the  state  of  every 
limb  and  of  every  fibre  in  the  body  constituted  an  ele- 
ment of  inquiry  in  cases  of  insanity. 

Dr.  Webster  remarked,  as  it  seemed  to  be  implied 
from  the  observations  of  previous  speakers,  that  he  had 
omitted  to  notice  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  mental 
diseases,  he  must  state,  to  prevent  any  misconception  of 
his  object  in  the  present  communication,  that  this  was 
done  purposely,  his  remarks  being  confined  to  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  above  class  of  affec- 
tions. The  subject  was  too  extensive  to  admit  of  any 
other  proceeding;  and  in  respect  of  the  remarks  made 
by  Dr.  Sibson  as  to  temperament,  physical  conforma- 
tion, colour  of  the  hair,  texture  of  the  skin,  and  so  forth, 
these  points  had  by  no  means  been  overlooked  by  psy- 
chologists ;  on  the  contrary,  great  attention  had  been  re- 
cently given  to  similar  inquiries,  and  much  valuable  in- 
formation thereon  collected.  Some  physicians  have  also 
even  shown  that  the  colour  of  the  eyes  was  important; 
and  M.  Foville,  recently  physician  to  the  asylum  at 
Charenton,  but  from  which  he  was  displaced  by  the  late 
red  republican  government,  considered  the  configuration 
and  structure  of  the  external  ear  as  often  indicative  of 
insanity.  This  peculiar  appearance  of  the  ear,  M.  Fo- 
ville had  pointed  out  to  him,  (Dr.  Webster,)  when  lately 
visiting  Charenton,  and  he  had  since  seen  the  same  thing 
in  this  country  ;  indeed,  it  had  been  noticed  by  others 
previously.  The  observation  of  Dr.  Sibson  respecting 
the  importance  of  studying  the  connexion  of  symptoms 
■with  the  pathological  appearances  met  with  after  death, 
could  not  be  over-rated  ;  and  although  nothing  was  said 
in  the  paper,  for  the  reasons  already  adduced,  there  could 
not  be  any  doubt  respecting  the  advantages  of  such  an  in- 
quiry, and  he  hoped  subsequent  investigators  would  sup- 
ply this  deficiency.  Reverting  again  to  the  causes  pro- 
ducing insanity,  it  might  be  interesting  to  state,  that 
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intemperance,  owing  to  the  improved  habits  of  the 
people  in  this  country,  did  not  seem  to  be  so  frequent 
an  exciting  cause  of  that  malady,  as  formerly;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  now  prevalent  habit  of  smoking  tobacco 
had  very  much  taken  the  place  of  intoxicating  drinks  ; 
and  in  America,  where  intemperance,  chewing  opium, 
and  smoking,  were  enumerated  amongst  the  causes  pro- 
ducing mental  disease,  considerable  attention  had  re- 
cently been  directed  to  the  subject.  In  his  (Dr.  Web- 
ster's) opinion,  this  filthy  custom  was  most  injurious,  as 
well  to  body  as  mind  ;  and  whether  intoxication  was 
produced  by  spirits,  opium,  or  by  tobacco,  all  were  abo- 
minations, and  he  believed  physicians  conversant  with 
mental  maladies  wore  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  bad  effects  arising  from  this  nar- 
cotic weed  ;  whilst  in  some  asylums  its  use  amongst  the 
lunatics  was  strictly  prohibited.  Tf  he  (Dr.  Webster) 
did  not  farther  advert  to  other  points  connected  with  the 
subject  under  discussion,  it  was  not  through  want  of  in- 
clination, but  from  the  desire  to  confine  his  remarks  to 
questions  mooted  in  the  present  communication.  How- 
ever, as  the  study  of  insanity  was  now  assuming  the 
place  in  medical  education  which  its  great  importance 
deserved,  he  had  not  a  doubt  but  in  due  time  every 
information  would  be  supplied  by  the  diffusion  of  sound 
practical  knowledge. 

London  Lancet,  Avg.  1849. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
THE   PHILLIPS    WILL  CASE. 

IPSWICH,    MASS.,    JULY    15,  1S49. 

The  amount  of  property  involved  in  ibis  case  was 
nearly  81,000,000.  The  heirs  at  law  wbo  contested  tbe 
will  were  Miss  Theresa  Phillips,  sister  of  deceased, 
Mrs.  Professor  Beck,  of  Cambridge,  the  mother,  Miss 
Beck,  daughter  of  the  above,  and  Mrs.  Salisbury,  wife  of 
Edward  E.  Salisbury,  half  sister,  by  the  first  wife  of  the 
father  of  the  deceased.  Executors,  Charles  G.  Loiing, 
Charles  Amory,  Esqrs.,  and  Hon.  Josiah  Quincv.  The 
will  bears  date  of  Oct.  9th,  1S47,  and  was  probated  in 
Essex  County,  Aug.  1S48. 

The  Court  was  held  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  the  case 
having  been  postponed  from  a  former  term,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  interest  of  the  presiding  Judge,  Dewey. 

Counsel  for  Appellants — Wm.  H.  Gardiner,  Esq. 
Hon.  Joel  Parker,  Sydney  Bartlett,  Esq. 

Counsel  for  the  Appellors — Hon.  Kufus  Choate,  It.  B. 
Curtis,  Esq.,  Otis  P.  Lord,  Esq. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Bartlett  for  the  ap- 
pellants, gave  notice  that  in  the  event  of  an  important 
deposition  from  Brattleboro',  which  was  expected,  not 
arriving  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  he  should  move  for 
a  continuance  of  the  case. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  Esq.  an  important  witness,  being 
absent  on  account  of  illness,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Hon.  Asahel  Huntington  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Nahant  in  the  intermission  of  the  Court,  and  take  his 
deposition. 
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B.  R.  Curtis,  Esq.  opened  the  case  for  the  appellees, 
assigning  among  other  reasons  for  the  appeal — that  it 
was  made  on  the  Lord's  day,  Oct.  10th,  1S47  ;  that  E.  B. 
Phillips  was  not  of  sound  mind  at  the  time  of  making  his 
will;  and  that  he  was  unduly  influenced  in  the  making 
and  signing  of  said  will. 

The  will  was  now  produced  by  the  Register  of  Pro- 
bate, and  read  by  Mr.  Curtis.  It  bequeathed  in  usual 
form  $100,000  to  Charles  Emery  and  Charles  G.  Loring, 
in  trust,  the  interest  of  the  same  to  be  paid  in  quarterly 
instalments  to  Charles  Beck  and  wife,  during  their  lives, 
and  after  their  decease  to  Abby  S.  Beck  and  Theresa 
Phillips,  his  sisters  ;  $100,000  to  Harvard  University,  as 
a  fund  for  one  or  more  astronomical  observers,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  astronomical  instruments,  as  may  be  thought 
desirable  by  the  College  corporation;  $60,000  to  Char- 
les Emery  and  John  H.  Gray,  or  the  survivor;  the  re- 
mainder of  his  property,  and  all  his  personal  effects  to 
his  cousin,  Wm.  Phillips. 

F.  O.  Prince,  Esq.  was  now  sworn,  and  testified  :  I  saw 
the  will  in  question,  signed;  one  of  the  signatures  is 
mine  ;  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  testator  and 
at  his  request,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Phillips  was 
of  sane  mind  at  the  time;  I  made  the  original  draft  of 
the  will,  and  Mr.  Phillips  called  on  me  for  the  purpose  ; 
when  he  suggested  the  purpose  of  making  a  will,  I  told 
him  I  thought  he  ought  to  do  so,  having  in  his  possession 
so  large  a  property.  At  my  request  he  gave  me  a  memo- 
randum of  the  will,  which  did  not  contain  either  names 
or  sums  of  money.  The  memorandum  was  given  me 
about  a  month  after  the  first  conversation  on  the  subject ; 
I  frequently  called  upon  him  at  his  house  in  Nahant ;  the 
memorandum  I  have  in  my  possession,  but  not  with  me  ; 
1  put  this  in  my  pocket  at  the  time,  without  looking  at  it, 
merely  asking  him  if  he  wished  the  will  completed  im- 
mediately ;  he  replied  that  I  might  consult  my  own  con- 
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venience;  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  I  prepared  a 
draft,  guided  in  the  preparation  by  the  memorandum  and 
the  conversations  I  had  brad  with  him.  This  draft  1  read 
to  him.  The  paper  now  shown  to  rne  is  not  the  draft 
made  by  me,  yet  it  is  in  my  handwriting.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  original  rough  draft  was  destroyed  ;  seve- 
ral alterations  were  made  in  the  draft  at  my  suggestion; 
one  of  these  related  to  the  authority  to  be  given  to  the 
College,  to  expend  any  surplus  over  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  the  professorships  in  the  purchase  of  astronomi- 
cal books;  he  seemed  a  little  jealous  of  giving  too  much 
authority  to  the  College,  but  finally  acceded  to  my  sug- 
gestion, after  I  told  him  that  the  Observatory  might  be 
embarrassed  by  want  of  means  to  enable  the  observers 
to  work,  while  the  whole  of  the  income  might  not  be 
needed  every  year  by  the  curators;  he  then  authorized 
me  to  arrange  the  matter  according  to  my  judgment,  and 
desired  that  any  surplus  that  might  remain  after  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  instruments,  should  be  added  to  the 
principal  fund.  Some  further  conversation  was  had  res- 
pecting the  propriety  of  requiring  bonds  for  the  trust ;  this 
he  gave  up  at  my  suggestion.  J  did  not  know  the  names 
of  the  trustees  until  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Phillips,  nor 
any  sum  bequeathed,  except  that  to  the  College.  The 
donation  of  $100,000  to  Prof.  Beck,  1  accidentally  dis- 
covered. A  donation  of  850,000,  he  wished  to  control  by 
a  letter  to  the  party  to  whom  the  bequest  was  made.  At 
his  request  I  inserted  in  the  draft,  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  they  should  follow  any  direction  the  testator  might 
give  by  letter. 

After  my  first  draft  was  made  and  before  it  was  given 
to  Mr.  Phillips,  1  told  him  that  upon  looking  into  similar 
cases,  I  {bund  that  language  like  that  he  proposed  to  be 
used,  had  been  held  to  create  a  mistrust,  and  objected 
to  its  being  put  in.  To  his  request  for  an  explanation, 
I  said  there  was  danger  the  legacy  would  be  held  to  be 
void,  or  the  donee  in  the  will  would  be  judged  to  be  the 
trustee  of  the  heirs  at  law ;  that  by  the  statute,  a  wiJl 
was  required  to  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  and 
should  not  be  controlled  by  a  mere  letter.  To  a  further 
question  of  his,  about  getting  over  the  difficulty,  I  inqui- 
red why  he  wished  to  get  over  the  prescribed  form.  He 
said  he  wished  his  money  to  go  to  his  friends,  and  he 
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might  want  to  change  his  mind,  without  chancrinG"  the 
will.  He  had  heard  of  wills  heing  made  so,  and  was 
desirous,  if  possible,  of  adopting  that  form.  I  replied  he 
might  give  the  money  absolutely  to  some  one  named  in 
the  will,  with  directions  to  follow  by  letter  written  at  any 
subsequent  time.  He  said  that  would  do.  Inquired  if 
he  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  course,  and  added, 
that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  each  legatee  to  retain 
the  money  if  lie  pleased,  and  no  court  could  compel  him 
to  surrender'it.  He  said  that  for  the  purpose  he  wanted, 
he  could  find  plenty  of  trustworthy  persons,  and  wished 
me  to  arrange  the  will  in  accordance  with  the  design. 

In  the  draft,  this  850, 000  donation  stands  in  the  place 
of  the  3d  provision  in  the  will  giving  SG0,000  to  Charles 
Emery  and  John  H.  Gray  in  trust.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  had  another  interview  with  him,  after  this  draft,  before 
I  made  mv  complete  draft.  1  had  ouc  short  conversation 
in  relation  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  trustees,  but  not 
to  the  trustees  named  in  the  will,  whom  I  did  not  know. 
In  the  conversation  in  reference  to  the  draft,  I  told  him 
if  he  would  appoint  the  time,  I  would  meet  him  at  my 
office,  and  would  have  the  draft  ready  and  the  witnesses 
present.  He  did  not  appoint  an}-  particular  time.  I  im- 
mediately prepared  a  cop}7  of  the  will,  thinking  he  might 
come  at  any  moment.  The  will  shown  to  me  is  the  one 
prepared  at  that  time.  Mr.  Phillips  did  call  at  my  office 
about  G  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  7th  October,  1847. 
I  had  previously  promised  to  visit  him  oftener  than  I  ha/1 
done,  and  next  saw  him  on  Friday  evening  at  Nahant.  I 
went  to  his  cottage  as  usual,  and  stayed  there  that  night. 
On  the  following  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast, 
he  prepared  to  execute  his  will.  He  took  out  the  paper 
1  held  in  my  hand  ;  1  asked  him  if  he  had  filled  up  all 
the  blanks ;  he  said  he  had  not.  He  took  his  pen  and 
filled  them  up.  I  had  previously  written  in  pencil,  some 
fictitious  names,  which  I  now  see,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  him  how  to  fill  it  out.  I  think  he  wrote  at  the 
secretary.  He  wrote  the  names  without  mentioning  them. 
The  other  witnesses  were  then  called  in  and  the  will  was 
executed.  Mr.  Belknap  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Phillips', 
present  like  myself.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Phillips'.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Phillips,  if  he  was  sure  all  the 
Wanks  were  filled  up,  and  hastily  glancing  my  eye  over 
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it,  detected  an  interlineation.  I  told  him  of  this,  and  said 
I  did  not  like  it.  He  asked  me  if  it  injured  the  validity 
of  the  will  ;  1  told  him  perhaps  not,  but  that  a  will  of  all 
other  instruments,  should  not  present  a  suspicious  ap- 
pearance. I  remember  a  note  was  appended  that  the 
word  "  dollars"  interlined,  was  written  before  the  will 
was  executed.  This  he  signed.  After  this  was  done,  I 
said  I  would  not  have  it  so.  He  seemed  to  think  I  was 
over  particular,  and  was  inclined  to  object.  I  told  him 
if  he  did  not  let  me  have  my  own  way,  I  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  adding  this  remark — Remember  this, 
Phillips,  wherever  there  is  a  large  property  to  dispose 
of,  some  discontented  heir  will  start  up  and  test  its  va- 
lidity. He  acquiesced  in  my  desire  to  make  a  new  copy. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  indenture  paper;  he  had  not, 
and  I  proposed  to  go  to  Lynn  to  get  some.  He  asked  if 
letter  paper  was  not  as  good  ;  I  told  him  it  would  do, 
but  that  lawyers  had  a  fashion  about  these  things  which 
induced  them  to  wish  for  that  kind  of  paper.  He  then 
sat  down  to  copy  the  will,  declining  my  offer  to  do  it.  I 
thought  I  could  do  it  quicker  which  was  the  reason  of  my 
offer.  I  suppose  he  declined  because  he  did  not  wish  me 
to  see  the  names.  In  the  copy  he  added  these  words, 
"  being  of  full  age,  and  uncertain  of  the  tenure  of  human 
life."  After  the  copy  was  completed  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Johnson.  When  Mr.  J.  came  into  the  room  Mr.  Phillips 
took  his  pen  to  write.  I  slopped  him,  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Belknap,  who  was  in  the  piazza;  he  came  in,  and  I  took 
the  paper  in  my  hand,  and  casting  my  eye  over  it,  asked 
Mr  Phillips  to  sign  it.  After  this  I  asked  him  if  he  wish- 
ed to  consider  this  his  last  will  and  testament  and  de- 
sired us  to  sign  it.  He  assented  to  it,  and  wished  us  to 
do  so.    We  then  signed  it  in  his  presence. 

After  the  will  was  executed,  he  asked  me  about  the 
letter  of  disposition  he  was  disposed  to  make.  At  the 
close  of  the  execution  of  the  first  will,  it  was  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  second,  about  an  hour  after- 
wards. At  the  time  the  will  was  executed,  I  saw  a 
check  on  a  Boston  Bank,  payable  to  a  boatman,  Har- 
vey Johnson,  to  the  amount  of  S500.  It  was  lying  on  the 
secretary  of  Mr.  Phillips.  It  immediately  occurred  to 
me  why  so  large  a  sum  should  be  paid  to  the  man,  it 
being  more  than  his  wages  could  be  ;  I  have  no  doubt  it 
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was  at  that  time.  I  look  it  in  my  hand  and  casualty  ex- 
amined it.  A  subsequent  circumstance  brought  it  to  my 
mind.  In  a  conversation  with  one  Gray,  he  said  that 
Mr.  Phillips  being  short  of  money  had  borrowed  it. 

No  conversation  was  had  between  Mr.  Phillips  and 
myself  about  inserting  a  false  dale  in  the  instrument. 
The  dates  in  both  draughts  were  the  9lh,  Saturday.  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  nothing  was  said  about  a 
date  at  all.  I  remember  saying  a  seal  was  not  neces- 
sarv,  although  one  was  put  on.  I  have  a  recollection  of 
being  at  Mr.  Phillips'  on  Sunday  morning,  when  he  said 
he  was  going  to  church  at  Lynn.  He  went  on  horse- 
back. The  Nahant  church  was  closed.  Mr.  Belknap 
was  present,  and  we  were  at  breakfast  when  Mr.  Phil- 
lips made  the  remark.  He  playfully  said  to  Mr.  Belknap 
and  myself,  while  putting  on  his  gloves,  that  we  were 
lazy  fellows.  It  was  a  windy  day,  which  I  remember 
from  the  circumstance  of  looking  at  a  new  }-acht  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Gray.  The  will  was  not  executed  on  that 
day  ;  it  was  not  executed  on  Sunday.  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  executing  a  will  on  Sunday,  any  more 
than  of  doing  any  other  such  thing  on  that  day. 

On  the  day  the  will  was  executed,  I  went  to  Boston 
by  the  way  of  Lynn.  Mr.  Phillips  was  in  the  habit  of 
driving  me  over  to  Lynn ;  sometimes  others  connected 
with  his  establishment,  or  Mr.  Gray,  a  neighbour,  did  so. 
I  do  not  remember  particularly  who  it  was  that  took  me 
over  this  day.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  execution  of 
the  will  was  not  on  Sunday  ;  I  never  executed  a  docu- 
ment on  Sunday.  In  this  case  I  felt  a  peculiar  respon- 
sibility on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  property,  and 
was  unusually  particular. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bartlett — I  have  testified  res- 
pecting the  signing  of  the  will  before.  I  fix  the  fact  of 
my  being  at  Nahant  on  Friday,  bv  knowing  I  was  there 
on  Saturday.  On  Saturday  morning  I  did  not  take  the 
early  train  to  Boston,  although  I  had  intended  doing  so. 
Either  Mr.  Phillips  or  Mr.  Gray  drove  me  over  to  Lynn. 
It  was  my  constant  custom  to  go  down  every  Saturday 
afternoon  during  the  summer.  On  reading  the  note  al- 
ready referred  to,  to  Mr.  Belknap,  I  explain  that  part  of 
it  relating  to  Mr.  Gray's  yacht,  on  the  supposition  that 
Mr.  Phillips  did  not  send  his  wagon  to  meet  the  2  o'clock 
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train,  because  Mr.  Grny  intended  taking  us  down  in  his 
boat,  but  was  prevented  bv  the  accident  referred  to  in 
the  note.  Upon  my  examination  at  the  Probate  of  the 
will,  I  stated  that  it  might  have  been  executed  on  Mon- 
day. I  have  not  staled  il  was  done  on  Sunday,  and 
know  it  was  not.  I  know  this  because  1  recollect  being 
in  a  great  hurry  to  take  the  train,  and  that  I  could  not 
get  any  indenture  paper  on  that  day.  1  think  it  was  on 
the  Saturday  referred  to  from  being  in  an  unusual  hurry. 
The  circumstance  of  the  check  was  my  third  reason  for 
fixing  the  date  on  Saturday,  instead  of  Sunday.  My  rea- 
son lor  not  executing  the  will  on  the  Sabbath  was,  that 
documents  of  that  kind  executed  on  that  day  were  ille- 
gal. 1  had  no  personal  scruples  on  the  subject.  I  had 
examined  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  matter  and  knew 
of  the  cases  in  the  books  bearing  upon  it.  This  I  knew 
and  was  surprised  at  the  recent  discussion  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Win,  F.  Johnson  sworn — The  signature  on  the  paper 
shown  me,  and  purporting  to  be  mine,  was  written  by 
me.  I  saw  Mr.  Phillips  sign  the  paper,  and  signed  it 
myself  at  his  request.  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Belknap  were 
present;  Mr.  Phillips  said  it  was  his  will.  I  was  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Phillips  from  the  middle  of  August  JS4G, 
to  December  1S4G,  and  from  March  1S47,  to  the  21st  of 
June  the  time  of  his  death.  At  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  will,  I  believe  Mr  Phillips  was  of  a  sound  mind. 
The  week  following  the  execution  of  the  will,  on  Tues- 
day, Mr  Phillips  Left  Nahant  to  go  abroad,  and  I  left  the 
next  day  and  met  him  in  New  York,  and  went  with  him  ; 
we  sailed  from  New  York  on  Saturday.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  to  fix  a  knowledge  of  the  day  of  making  the 
will  ;  but  recollect  the  Sabbath  of  Mr.  Phillips'  going  to 
Lynn,  from  its  being  a  windy  day.  I  should  think  this 
was  the  last  Sunday  or  the  Sunday  previous  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips' going  to  Europe.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  exe- 
cution of  this  will  except  from  my  signature. 

Cross-examined — I  went  to  Boston  on  the  Saturday 
previous  to  Mr.  Phillips'  going  abroad,  in  Mr.  Gray's 
yacht.  My  brother  Harvey  and  a  boy  went  with  us  ;  the 
passage  up  was  very  rough  ;  the  jib  was  split,  and  we 
were  as  wet  as  we  could  be;  we  started  about  10  o'clock. 
Mr.  Phillips  suggested  that  T  should,  go  in  Mr.  (.'ray's 
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boat.  I  think  I  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Beck  about  three 
weeks  alter  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  that  the  will  was 
executed  on  Sunday.  On  the  day  of  my  going  to  Boston 
in  the  yacht,  I  came  down  in  the  train  at  night  with  Mr. 
Belknap.  I  do  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr. 
Belknap  were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Phillips  on  the  Fri- 
day night;  they  might  have  been  there,  and  I  should  not 
remember  it,  they  were  so  often  there.  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  the  circumstance  that  led  to  my  telling  Mrs. 
Beck  that  the  will  was  executed  on  Sunday  ;  the  reason 
of  my  saying  so  was  probably  from  my  knowing  that 
Messrs.  Prince  and  Belknap  were  always  there  on  Sun- 
day. Mrs.  Beck  mentioned  the  fact  of  Mr.  Phillips' 
bringing  the  dog  to  Cambridge  on  Sunday;  I  think  that 
was  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  rode  to  Lynn  to 
church.  I  have  no  particular  recollection  of  seeing  the 
gentlemen  at  Mr.  Phillips'  two  nights  in  succession,  in 
October  ;  I  think  Mr.  Phillips  was  not  at  home  on  Mon- 
day forenoon.  Mr.  Farr,  of  Bradford,  came  to  see  him 
on  Monday,  but  did  not;  I  saw  them  together  on  Tues- 
day. In  giving  my  deposition,  1  might  have  said  that 
the  time  of  signing  the  will  was  nearer  12  o'clock  than 
10,  but  do  not  say  so  now.  My  impression  that  the  will 
was  executed  on  Sunday  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was  ;  it  is 
weakened  by  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Phillips  went  to 
church  on  horseback  on  the  Sunday  in  question.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  other  circumstance. 

Henry  Belknap  sworn — I  recognize  my  signature  in 
the  paper  shown  to  me  ;  I  signed  it  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  and  was  told  by  him  that  it  was  his  last 
will  and  testament;  I  have  known  Mr.  Phillips  since 
1S41,  and  believe  him  to  have  been  of  sound  mind  at 
the  time ;  the  will  was  not  executed  on  Sunday,  but  I 
cannot  tell  on  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  done  ;  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mr.  Phillips'  at  night  and 
returning  to  Boston  in  the  morning;  during  the  week 
the  will  was  made,  I  think  I  was  not  down  there 
as  constant  as  usual ;  one  morning  I  recollect  Mr.  Prince 
was  to  be  detained  by  Mr.  Phillips,  on  account  of  some 
business;  this  occasioned  me  to  remain  also  ;  this  was 
some  time  during  the  summer;  I  remember  Mr.  Phillips' 
going  to  Lynn  on  the  Sabbath;  recollect  that  Mr.  Phil- 
lips said  as  he  went  by  me — "  D  d  lazy  fellows  you 
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arc."  Ho  wont  out  (lie  south-east  side  of  the  house  ;  the 
will  was  not  executed  that  morning;  I  saw  Mr.  Phillips 
on  his  return  frntn  church,  when  he  went  to  Cambridge 
in  his  wagon;  he  had  his  dog  with  him;  I  once  came 
from  Newburyport  to  Nahant  in  Mr.  Gray's  boat;  I  went 
in  the  cars  to  bring  it  round;  this  was  the  first  occasion 
of  the  Cloud's  being  out,  and  was  on  Sunday.  I  should 
think  this  was  the  Sunday  before  the  last  on  which  Mr. 
Phillips  was  at  home  ;  this  could  not  have  been  the  Sun- 
day on  which  Mr.  Phillips  rode  to  church  on  horseback; 
the  Sunday  on  which  I  was  in  the  yacht  I  breakfasted 
at  Newburyport,  and  reached  Nahant  about  2  o'clock ;  I 
have  an  impression  that  I  subscribed  my  name  to  two 
papers. 

By  the  Court — Both  of  these  papers  were  signed  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Prince  when  re-examined  testified  to  the  memo- 
randum from  which  he  made  the  first  draft  of  the  will  ; 
he  also  read  from  his  account  book,  the  charge  and  re- 
ceipt of  money  for  making  the  will,  dated  Oct.  7th,  1S47. 

Mr.  Belkaap  re-called — I  have  received  a.  bond  from 
the  heirs-at-law  ;  it  was  given  to  me  the  day  after  my 
return  from  India;  it  was  in  the  possession  of  my  father. 

Mr.  Curtis  informed  the  Court  that  the  evidence  for  es- 
tablishing the  will  was  now  closed. 

Mr.  Bartlett  opened  his  case  by  referring  to  the  exter- 
nal circumstances  under  which  the  will  of  Mr.  Phillips 
was  made,  stating  its  details,  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  much  of  the  property  from  his  grandfather,  the 
late  Governor  Phillips,  and  the  surprise  of  his  friends  at 
the  disposal  of  it.  The  whole  amount  disposed  of  was 
from  six  to.  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  most  of 
which  went  to  his  cousin,  Wm.  Phillips,  while  his  sister 
who  had  but  a  small  portion  from  her  grandfather,  and 
his  mother,  who  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  money 
would  remain  in  the  family,  obtained  but  comparatively 
a  s1  ill  portion  of  it.  He  said  he  should  show  that  Mr. 
Phillips  was  for  some  years  subject  to  a  course  of  life  of 
self-indulgence,  which  rendered  him  imbecile  in  mind, 
gave  him  a  feeling  of  shyness,  which  cau  ed  him  to 
avoid  society,  and  placed  him  in  a  position  to  be  easily 
operated  upon  by  a  master  mind.  Instead  of  following 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  affections,  he  had  been 
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induced  to  disregard  all  those  feelings,  and  while  he 
gives  but  little  to  his  own  family  there  appears  to  be  a  ten- 
dency to  perpetuate  the  property  inherited  by  him,  in  the 
male  line,  by  giving  it  mostly  to  his  cousin,  who  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  expectations,  independent  of  any  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  this  quarter.  The  two  questions  of 
fact  which  the  appellees  will  bring  evidence  to  show, 
are,  that  Mr.  Phillips  was  not  of  sound  mind  at  the  time 
of  making  the  will,  and  that  he  was  under  unlawful  and 
undue  influence.  The  other  questions  were  much  in  the 
nature  of  questions  of  law. 

Mr.  Curtis  wished  the  Court  to  rule  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  position  taken  by  the  appellees,  that  it 
was  not  insanity,  which  they  proposed  to  plead,  but 
mental  imbecility,  and  in  consequence  of  this  weakness 
some  person  had  exercised  undue  influence  over  him. 

Judge  Shaw  said  that  there  were  two  questions  which 
would  arise  on  the  term  "  unsound  in  mind ;" — the  first, 
whether  the  person  was  affected  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  him  a  fit  inmate  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the 
other,  as  to  render  him  incompetent  to  make  a  will. 
He  should  allow  evidence  of  imbecility  to  be  given  sub- 
ject to  exceptions. 

The  case  then  proceeded,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  prepared 
to  read  the  deposition  of  Dr.  Wesselhceft,  of  Brattleboro', 
as  evidence  of  imbecility  of  mind. 

Mr.  Curtis  raised  some  objection  to  the  competency  of 
the  testimony  as  an  expert,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Wesselhceft 
does  not  give  his  own  opinion  upon  the  soundness  of  Mr. 
Phillips'  mind,  from  the  practice  alleged,  but  only  gives 
the  opinion  of  others. 

The  Court  allowed  the  deposition  to  be  read,  and  ob- 
jections might  be  raised  from  time  to  time,  as  the  coun- 
sel might  see  fit. 

The  substance  of  the  deposition  was  as  follows  : — I  am 
53  years  old,  and  have  practised  medbine  for  several 
years  in  Cambridge,  Brattleboro',  and  other  places.  I 
knew  Edward  B.  Phillips;  made  his  acquaintance  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Beck,  in  1841 ;  said  Phillips  placed  him- 
self under  my  medical  care  in  Brattleboro',  in  July 
1845;  remained  with  me  a  year;  subsequently  he  was 
with  me  several  times,  and  from  May  1848,  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Phillips  was  quite  unwell  in  1843,  nnd 
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consulted  me.  He  told  me  his  difficulties,  and  upon  my 
charging  him  with  the  practice  of*  self-indulgence  lie  ad- 
mitted the  fact,  and  said  he  had  been  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  habit  since  his  fourteenth  year;  I  found  him 
often  with  his  feet  and  hands  cold  and  white,  and  his  head 
affected  in  a  manner  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  study. 
He  said  his  muscular  system  was  much  weakened.  He 
was  often  so  much  affected  as  to  be  unable  to  engage  in 
ordinary  conversation.  1  prescribed  for  him  gymnastic 
exercise  and  bathing,  by  which  he  obtained  some  relief. 
When  1  first  saw  Mr.  Phillips  in  1S43,  his  muscles  were 
very  feebly  developed,  he  looked  pale,  and  complained 
of  constant  pain  in  the  back,  side  of  his  head,  behind  his 
ear ;  he  was  sly  and  suspicious,  and  manifested  great 
want  of  judgment,  which  I  conceived  was  owing  to  the 
practice  in  which  he  indulged.  I  have  no  doubt  his  bab- 
bits affected  his  mind  ;  he  wanted  in  judgment  and  wish- 
ed others  to  judge  for  him;  was- deficient  in  independ- 
ence, was  jealous  and  suspicious  to  a  high  degree  ;  this 
1  believe  to  be  usual  in  persons  of  his  bodily  health.  Du- 
ring the  period  he  was  under  my  care,  Mr.  Phillips  had 
great  confidence  in  me  ;  discussed  his  views  frankly  ;  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  relying  on  others  to  do  his  business ; 
had  little  notions  of  business;  had  a  great  repugnance  to 
making  an)'  mental  exertion.  Soon  after  lie  became  of 
age  he  spoke  of  making  his  will,  which  he  had  been  ad- 
vised to  do  by  his  guardian;  spoke  of  entailed  estates, 
and  the  propriety  of  making  them  ;  and  keeping  his  pro- 
perty in  the  bauds  of  a  Phillips.  I  advised  him  not  to 
entertain  such  notions,  but  in  the  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty, to  consider  the  claims  of  his  own  family  upon  it- 
Soon  after  this  he  seemed  to  manifest  more  interest  in 
his  immediate  relatives,  and  was  more  disposed  to 
make  provision  for  them.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  not 
going  to  Europe  with  Dr.  Beck,  after  he  had  paid  his 
passage,  the  unwillingness  of  his  friends  to  his  going 
without  making  his  will;  he  said  he  believed  that  will 
would  be  the  death  of  him.  My  impression  is  he  had  no 
confidence  at  all  in  himself;  he  was  full  of  fears  lest  his 
acts  should  be  disapproved;  he  often  complained  of  a 
pain  in  his  head  above  his  right  ear;  this  incapacitated 
him  from  great  mental  exertion  ;  I  consider  that  such 
local  affections  destroy  the  healthy  action  of  the  mind. 
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I  saw  the  body  of  said  Phillips  soon  after  his  death;  his 
death  was  caused  by  a  pistol  shot,  the  ball  entering  his 
head  at  the  exact  point  where  he  complained  of  the 
pain. 

Answers  to  cross-interrogatories — I  was  born  in  Saxo- 
ny, on  the  13th  Feb.  179G ;  have  resided  in  Chemwitz, 
Maxdeberg,  Weder,  and  other  places  in  Europe,  and  in 
Alleiitown,  Pa.,  where  I  arrived  in  1840;  in  1841.  I  came 
to  Cambridge,  where  I  practised  medicine  in  1842;  prac- 
ticed in  Boston  in  1S44,  when  I  came  to  Brattleboro'  ;  I 
have  a  diploma,  granted  by  an  institution  in  Basle  ;  I 
have  never  been  connected  with  an  Insane  Asylum  ;  I 
never  practised  medicine  for  my  support  in  Germany  ; 
on  coming  to  this  country,  I  intended  practising  on  the 
homoeopathic  system,  and  since  have  practised  hydro- 
pathy ;  1  have  repeatedly  declared  that  Mr.  Phillips  was 
not  insane,  but  was  imbecile;  cannot  say  that  diminish- 
ed power  of  the  muscular  system  is  a  result  of  self-in- 
dulgence ;  but  have  mentioned  several  other  symptoms 
of  this  habit.  For  rny  authorities  I  rely  on  Dr.  Schaw- 
bein  and  others,  to  sustain  my  position. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  2  1-4  o'clock. 

At  the  re-assembling  of  the  court,  Mr.  Bartlett  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  remaining  answers  to  the  cross- 
interrocratories. 

Just  before  his  death,  Mr.  Phillips  told  me  that  his 
affections  were  engaged  to  a  young  lady,  and  that  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  her,  which  was  not  well  received,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  the  affair;  he  afterwards  confessed 
to  me  that  he  had  been  deceived  about  the  young  lady's 
regard  for  him,  by  other  persons.  The  symptoms  of  Mr. 
Phillips'  disease  were  developed  before  my  eyes,  from 
the  year  1843,  and  had  a  tendency  to  injure  the  brain.  I 
think  his  habits  had  an  effect  upon  his  body  as  well  as 
the  brain.  A  person  committing  suicide  would  be  more 
likely  to  attack  the  part  affected  than  any  other  place; 
Mr.  Phillips  inquired  of  me  whether  the  portion  of  the 
brain  affected  could  not  be  blown  out,  indicating  his  be- 
lief in  that  theory. 

In  answer  to  appellants — Mr.  Phillips'  position  in 
walking  was  stooping  and  his  gait  tottering;  he  did  not 
usually  look  one  in  the  face  while  talking.  In  relation  to 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  Phillips'  affections,  he  told  me 
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after  his  return  from  Paris,  he  liad  become  interested  in 
the  affections  of  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  had  paid 
some  attentions.  He  had  been  told  she  was  sick  in  con- 
sequence of  his  neglect  of  her,  but  was  unable  to  marry 
her.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  had  been  deceived  by  his 
friends,  and  proposed  to  ascertain  the  fact.  I  assured 
him  subsequently  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  he 
was  disagreeable  to  the  young  lady,  rather  than  other- 
wise. On  the  day  before  his  death,  he  confessed  that 
he  had  been  deceived,  and  was  now  satisfied  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  reading  of  the  deposition,  several 
questions  and  answers  were  ruled  out  upon  objections 
raised  by  the  appellees. 

Luther  Bell,  M.  D. — I  am  Superintendent  and  Physi- 
cian of  the  McLean  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Somerville  ;  have 
been  there  about  12  years.    I  have  heard  the  deposition 
of  Dr.  Wesselhceft.     The  habit  of  self-indulgence  and 
its  immediate  consequences — affects  principally  the  ner- 
vous system ;  in  most  cases  of  diseases  of  this  kind  under 
my  charge,  the  body  is  in  as  sound  a  condition  as  that  of 
any  person.  The  principal  effect  on  the  body  is  coldness 
in  the  extremities.    There  is  usually  a  disposition  to  in- 
cumbency; another  symptom  is  involuntary  laughter. 
The  lassitude  is  more  in  the  nervous  than  in  the  muscu- 
lar system.  The  mental  symptoms  exhibit  a  great  differ- 
ence, from  very  slight  to  a  frightful  degree  of  dilapida- 
tion— the  difference  depending  upon  the  exlent  of  the 
habit,  but  more  on  the  constitution  of  the  individual.  In 
some  of  the  descriptions  of  Dr.  Wesselhceft,  I  recognized* 
the  effects  of  the  lesser  developments  of  the  habit  men- 
tioned— such  as  shyness  and  jealousy.  I  have  never  no- 
ticed anything  in  such  practices  which  indicated  local 
affection  or  pain  in  the  head.     In  hearing  the  answer  of 
Dr.  Wesselhceft,  giving  Mr.  Phillips'  own  language  of 
what  he  had  suffered  from  seminal  emissions,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  say,  that  the  human  system  will  endure  a  great 
deal  in  that  respect,  without  exhibiting  much  effect  on 
the  mind.    I  have  never  known  squinting  of  the  eyes  as 
an  effect  of  this  habit.     It  is  difficult  always  to  distin- 
guish the  cause  from  the  effect  in  cases  of  insanity  from 
this  cause.     The  first  symptom  of  insanity  arising  from 
it  is  delusion,  which  may  exist  for  years,  and  end  in  de- 
mentia. Iu  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  stooping  may 
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be  detected.  The  coldness  of  the  extremities  is  not 
present  in  the  earlier  stages. 

Cross-examination — In  many  instances  of  insanity,  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  disease  of  the  brain  is  made  out. 
In  none  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wesselhoeft, 
do  I  discover  anything  which  indicates  with  certainty 
disease  of  the  brain.  My  experience  does  not  confirm 
the  idea  that  an  organic  affection  exists  in  the  brain  on 
account  of  the  practice  alluded  to.  The  first  indication 
of  injurious  effects  from  this  practice  is  shyness  and  jea- 
lousy, with  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  reveries  and  day- 
dreams. Suspicion  would  be  directed  usually  to  some 
individual,  next  would  follow  some  impulsive  outbreak. 
In  this  state  the  person  usually  reaches  the  hospital. 
During  this  time,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  not  affec- 
ted. I  have  often  had  anonymous  letters  from  indivi- 
duals, speaking  of  the  person's  having  been  ruined  by 
the  practice,  but  the  letters  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  ta- 
lent and  mental  activity.  When  an  individual  has  suffi- 
cient control  of  himself  to  break  off  from  the  habit,  in 
the  course  of  a  year  I  should  consider  that  the  disease 
had  disappeared.  I  should  not  give  much  weight  to  the 
supposition  that  a  person  in  committing  suicide,  would 
be  likely  to  shoot  himself  in  the  seat  of  a  local  disease. 

By  Mr.  Bartlett — In  the  symptoms  mentioned,  I  can- 
not doubt  the  individual  had  the  difficulty  supposed. 

By  Mr.  Curtis — I  do  not  see  in  them  any  indications 
of  imbecility. 

By  Mr.  Cboate — Individuals  often  pass  over  from  in- 
juries by  the  practice  to  morbid  feelings  induced  by  the 
frightful  results  stated  as  growing  out  of  it.  This  morbid 
condition  is  not  necessarily  consequent  on  the  habit. 

By  Mr.  Bartlett — I  mean  by  mental  imbecility,  a  de- 
cided prostration  or  injury  to  the  intellect. 

John  Henry  Gray — I  resided  at  Nahant  in  1847  ;  knew 
Edw.  B.  Phillips — lived  in  his  neighborhood  ;  there  was 
one  cottage  intervening.  I  met  him  first  in  Brattle- 
boro'  in  the  spring  of  1846  ;  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of 
him  there.  My  intercourse  with  Mr.  Phillips,  subse- 
quently, was  not  strictly  of  a  business  character.  I  had 
no  reason  to  think  otherwise  than  that  he  had  habits 
of  self-reliance.  When  he  consulted  me,  he  did  not  al- 
ways ask  my  advice.  On  my  last  interview  with  him  at 
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1 1 i s  house  before  going  to  Europe,  he  asked  mc  what  1 
knew  of  Win.  Paine's  will.  I  told  him  I  believed  Mr. 
Paine  gave  the  whole  of  his  properly  lo  his  executors, 
with  letters  directing  them  how  to  distribute  it.  He  re- 
marked that  he  proposed  making  his  will  before  going  to 
Europe.  He  said,  of  his  own  accord,  that  the  women 
were  not  sufficiently  provided  for — could  not  take  care 
of  themselves,  while  the  men  could.  I  left  Nahant  Satur- 
day, Oct.  9lfi,  in  my  yacht,  Cloud,  for  Boston.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  noting  events  in  the  blank  leaf  of  the  Boston  Al- 
manac. T  find  in  the  record  before  me,  Saturday,  Oct.  9ih, 
"  Cloud,  to  Boston,  first  time — gale  of  wind."  The  Al- 
manac says,  high  water  that  day  19  min.  past  11  o'clock  ; 
I  think  we  arrived  about  11  o'cloc  k.  The  strong  wind, 
and  splitting  the  jib,  fixes  the  event  in  my  mind,  the 
wind  was  so  strong,  that  I  once  proposed  to  return  ;  the 
length  of  the  passage  was  about  three  hours.  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Phillips,  but  have 
no  recollection  of  seeing  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Belknap 
ihcre  on  the  Friday  afternoon  preceding  this  trip  to  Bos- 
Jon.  In  going  to  my  boat  I  should  have  passed  near  Mr. 
Phillips'  house;  and  these  gentlemen,  in  going  to  Ins 
house,  would  probably  have  passed  mine.  I  do  not  re- 
collect seeing  either  of  them  thereon  Saturday  morning. 

Mr.  Farr — I  belong  to  Brallleboro' ;  knew  Edward  B. 
Phillips  while  there;  was  familiar  with  his  personal  ha- 
bits; in  walking  he  usually  carried  his  head  down,  and 
generally  had  the  appearance  of  diffidence;  Mr.  Phillips 
had  not  so  many  associates  as  most  of  the  patients. 

After  some  conversation  between  the  counsel  and 
court  upon  the  mode  of  proceeding,  Mr.  Curtis,  lor  ihe 
appellees,  opened  the  case  in  defence  against  the  char- 
ges alleged  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  the  will  as  proba- 
ted. He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  went  over  the  principal  events 
of  it,  to  which  he  proposed  introducing  good  evidence  to 
show  that  lie  was  physically  and  mentally  capable  of 
making  a  will.  The  point  of  lunacy,  he  believed  the 
Jury  would  not  be  called  upon  to  try.  Should,  however, 
the  question  be  put  to  them  to  settle,  it  must  be  required 
1o  sustain  the  charges,  not  that  the  young  man  was  simply 
deficient,  but  that  he  was  non  compos  mentis,  and  utter- 
ly incapable  of  making  a  will. 
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Hon.  Josiah  Quincy — Wished  to  be  allowed  to  state 
fully  the  circumstances  relating  to  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Phillips,  that  he  might  throw  off'  the  imputations 
cast  upon  his  character: — Jonathan  Phillips,  as  his  exe- 
cutor, being  unwilling  to  accept  the  trust,  and  having  the 
authority  to  appoint  a  co-trustee,  appointed  me.  1  ac- 
cepted the  trust  upon  the  understanding  that  I  was  to 
find  the  labor,  Mr.  Phillips  to  find  the  judgment.  In 
ever}'  instance  I  consider  the  success  of  the  trust  as  be- 
ing solely  attributable  to  Mr.  Phillips.  In  1845,  Edw.  B. 
Phillips  came  of  age.  He  appointed  Char.  B.  Loring  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  trusteeship.  The  sum  origin- 
ally put  in  our  hands  was  nearly  S J, 000, 000,  in  seven  or 
eight  trusts.  During  the  20  years,  about  $2,500,000 
passed  through  our  hands,  and  only  $2,888  was  lost. 
When  the  property  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lo- 
ring, I  considered  myself  discharged  from  my  duties.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Phillips  came  to  me  and  re- 
quested I  would  again  accept  the  trust.  After  some  ob- 
jections, I  reluctantly  consented,  under  certain  conditions 
— that  all  the  papers  should  be  placed  together  as  his, 
and  deposited  in  the  Massachusetts  Bank  ;  that  I  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  personal  property  ;  that  he 
should  have  access  to  his  papers  in  the  Bank  ;  I  should 
only  receive  and  pay  money  to  his  credit;  and  that  he 
should  personally  examine  the  papers  quarterly.  This  I 
did  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  business.  The 
only  compensation  I  received  was  a  sum  fixed  by  Char. 
G.  Loring.  In  a  conversation  with  him,  he  proposed  to 
do  something  for  his  mother,  and  asked  me  what  he 
should  give  her.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  give  her  S3000  a  year.  He  said  he  would  give  her 
S4000 ;  to  which  I  expressed  my  approbation.  At  my 
suggestion  he  made  the  provision  of  $3000  for  his  sister, 
Anna  Beck.  The  $1000  to  Mrs.  Beck,  I  ever  after  paid 
quarterly.  He  once  asked  me  who  would  be  his  heir  in 
case  he  died  without  a  will.  1  answered,  his  mother  and 
sisters.  All  I  ever  said  to  him  about  making  his  will, 
was,  that  if  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  any  different 
provision  in  it  than  the  law  contemplated,  it  was  proper 
he  should  do  so.  I  never  exercised  the  slightest  influence 
over  him  in  the  disposition  of  his  property,  or  even  any 
advice  on  the  point.     I  told  him  every  year,  on  finding 
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his  property  to  accumulate,  that  he  ought  to  spend  all 
hi*  income — the  only  caution  I  gave  him  was  to  do  it 
judiciously.  I  did  advise  him  not  to  make  a  loan  to  Dr. 
WessellxHt,  for  reasons  which  I  then  considered,  and 
now  consider,  good.  In  September,  1847,  he  came  to 
me  and  told  me  he  was  going  away,  and  thought  of  ma- 
king his  will.  I  said  I  was  glad  of  it,  but  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  1  would  not  take 
the  responsibility,  because  I  knew  that  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me  by  him,  would  subject  me  to  the  charge 
of  improper  influence — and  further  I  considered  him  a 
man  capable  of  making  his  own  will,  and  of  a  sound  and 
disposing  mind.  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  make  me 
his  executor,  which  I  did  not  wish.  I  said  to  him  I  hoped 
he  would  do  something  for  the  public,  as  he  had  received 
through  the  public  law,  more  properly  than  any  other 
young  man  in  this  country  probably  ever  inherited,  he 
owed  it  to  the  law  that  he  should  do  something  for  the 
community.  He  said  he  liked  it,  and  asked  what  he 
should  do.  I  told  him  some  means  were  wanted  to  pay 
the  sauries  of  the  observers  at  the  observatory,  and  that 
it  would  be  doing  a  great  good  by  providing  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  said  he  liked  that,  and  asked  what  he  should 
give.  I  told  him  I  should  not  say  a  word  on  that  point. 
Well,  said  he,  will  SIOO.OOO  do?  I  said,  ample.  He 
asked  me  for  a  draft,  which  I  gave  him,  and  that  is  all 
the  influence  I  ever  exerted  over  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  will.  While  Mr.  Phillips  was  in  College,  he  ranked 
very  respectably  in  attainments ;  not  high.  I  think  he 
had  a  part  in  one  of  the  exhibitions — which  was  a  very 
gratifying  one.  He  never  manifested  any  fear  of  me, 
and  never  had  occasion  to.  I  understood  he  had  entire 
confidence  in  me,  and  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  rely 
upon  himself.  I  never  discovered  in  him  any  appearance 
of  aberration  of  mind — should  as  soon  have  thought  that 
of  anybody  else  as  him.  In  respect  to  intelligence,  he 
manifested  in  business  affairs  a  fair  share  of  knowledge, 
and  always  understood  the  condition  of  his  affairs.  He 
lacked  in  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  otherwise  had 
the  elements  in  him  of  a  good  business  character. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Clark — I  live  at  Nahant,  but  do  business  in 
Boston.  I  have  a  record  in  my  possession  in  which  I 
enter  current  matters.    I  saw  the  Cloud  arrive  at  India 
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wharf,  9th  October,  1847,  in  the  morning.  I  cannot  fix 
the  time,  but  from  concurrent  circumstances  I  can  state 
that  she  must  have  arrived  about  half-past  11  o'clock. 

Cross-examined — I  was  a  neighbor  of  Phillips'  all 
the  time  he  was  at  Nahant,  and  saw  him  a  good  deal 
when  there.  My  intercourse  was  principally  in  brief 
conversations  on  land,  and  at  occasional  parties  at  sea. 
I  never  invited  him  to  my  house ;  know  nothing  of  his 
domestic  affairs;  but  in  all  my  connections  with  him, 
his  conduct  was  unexceptionable.  There  was  a  perfect 
absence  of  the  freedom  and  follies  of  young  men  of  his 
own  age.  He  had  a  peculiar  disposition  of  his  own ;  he 
never  led — he  always  followed.  He  was  an  unobtrusive 
man,  and  said  very  little  ;  he  was  a  looker-on.  As  to  his 
intelligence  manifested  in  conversation,  the  occasions  on 
which  I  saw  him  were  no  test  of  it.  When  he  did  make 
a  remark  it  was  generally  a  sound  one.  The  qualities 
which  constitute  a  man  were,  in  him,  a  full  average. 
Neither  in  conversation  nor  action  was  he  a  leading 
man.  He  participated  in  every  enjoyment,  but  with  a 
certain  propriety  I  never  saw  in  any  young  man;  never 
saw,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  wandering  or  aberra- 
tion of  mind  in  him,  or  anything  like  imbecility. 

Theophilus  Parsons — I  knew  the  late  Mr.  Phillips, 
who  came  to  study  law  at  my  office  in  November  1846  ; 
and  his  name  remained  with  me  until  he  went  to  Europe. 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  young  men,  par- 
ticularly when  at  Taunton ;  I  am  now  Professor  of  Law 
at  Cambridge.  I  think  Mr.  Phillips  had  more  than  an 
average  share  of  intelligence  ;  morally  he  was  singularly 
proper;  it  is  uncommon  for  any  student  to  maintain  his 
character  better  than  he.  My  recollection  of  the  conver- 
sations I  had  with  him  is  vivid.  He  came  to  study  law 
in  part  to  complete  his  studies,  and  fit  him  to  conduct  his 
business.  This  peculiarity  in  our  relationship  made  me 
pay  him  due  attention,  as  I  had  before  to  others  similarly 
circumstanced.  He  did  not  study  in  my  office  strictly.  I 
had  three  conversations  with  him,  which  I  recollect  to 
have  been  on  separate  subjects.  I  advised  him  as  to  what 
kind  of  books  he  should  read.  On  these  books  I  conver- 
sed with  him  somewhat,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  to  what 
extent.  I  talked  with  him  about  his  prospects,  and  fa- 
miliarly too ;  he  received  my  observations  kindly,  and 
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no  one  could  comprehend  them  better  than  lie.  We  talk- 
ed about  amusements  and  their  utility  ;  1  advised  him  to 
take  more  pleasure.  I  talked  with  him  before  others  of  the 
usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  English  history,  as  bearing 
on  that  of  our  own  country  ;  and  his  observations  would 
never  have  suggested  anything  like  ignorance  of  it.  He 
related  his  journeys  to  the  east  and  west ;  and  his  des- 
criptions were  clear  and  interesting,  and  exhibited  him  in 
a  very  pleasing  light.  He  was  very  modest ;  but  conduct- 
ed himself  with  spirit  and  nerve  ;  I  liked  the  young  man; 
he  interested  me  very  much.  I  never  saw  him  exert  his 
muscular  system  ;  but  no  one  in  this  room  exhibited  less 
evidence  of  weakness  than  he.  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
any  habit  of  shyness  about  him  ;  I  do  not  doubt  one  par- 
ticle as  to  his  capacity.  He  never  manifested  suspicion  or 
jealousy  to  a  high,  or  any  degree,  that  1  ever  saw.  Once  I 
saw  him  in  my  room  with  Mr.  Gray;  had  never  seen  him 
before  except  alone.  There  were  a  number  there  besides, 
and  the  conversation  was  on  Hallam's  history  of  England. 
He  took  a  part  in  it,  and  comported  himself  in  a  creditable 
manner;  I  do  not  think  he  exhibited  any  want  of  know- 
ledge of  common  matters  ;  he  did  not  on  common  matters 
lack  any  apprehension.  When  he  went  to  Europe,  he  said 
his  want  of  experience  in  public  life  furnished  the  idea 
that  he  could  not  safely  join  in  continental  public  life.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  independent  will  of  his  own ;  and 
could  exert  his  will  in  an  independent  manner. 

President  Everett — I  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
late  Edward  B.  Phillips.  After  coming  to  Cambridge,  I 
formed  his  acquaintance  at  Dr.  Beck's  house.  He  has 
called  at  my  house,  but  I  cannot  say  I  have  seen  him 
there  more  than  twice;  it  was  before  he  went  to  Europe. 
He  called  at  my  house  the  very  Sunday  mentioned  in 
this  trial.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  he  looked  to  be  a  young 
man  of  average  intelligence,  who  had  been  well  educa- 
ted. Our  conversation  was  general ;  but  I  had  formed  a 
favorable  view  of  his  intelligence  and  deportment.  I 
never  saw  any  trace  of  aberration  or  imbecility  of  mind. 

Judge  Gilchrist,  of  N.  H. — I  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Phillips,  and  had  been  from  the  spring  of  1S47  ;  he  was 
then  a  patient  at  Brattlcboro' ;  he  came  to  my  house  with 
a  relative,  and  remained  for  some  time,  when  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him. 
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He  exhibited  himself  on  such  occasions,  at  first  with  di- 
ffidence, but  latterly  without  any  unusual  embarrass- 
ment. I  mean  to  say  that  he  appeared  embarrassed 
through  the  want  of  miscellaneous  intercourse  with  the 
world,  rather  than  from  any  other  cause  that  I  could  note. 
He  was  a  modest  man ;  but  when  he  expressed  an  opi- 
nion it  was  as  weighty  and  intelligent  as  that  of  any  other 
man.  1  could  trace  nothing  like  imbecility  about  him 
when  talking  of  matters  of  common  import.  My  impres- 
sion was  favourable  as  to  his  character  and  moral  quali- 
ties ;  and  he  betrayed  no  lack  of  mental  ability. 

George  P.  Bond — I  reside  at  Harvard,  and  am  assist- 
ant observer  there,  to  my  father.  I  knew,  and  was  inti- 
mate with  the  late  Mr.  Phillips.  1  did  not  consider  him 
of  the  first  class  of  minds  ;  but  his  abilities  were  above 
an  average;  his  physical  abilities,  I  conceive,  were  good; 
his  muscular  powers,  and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue, 
were  considerable.  He  was  able  to  endure  a  great  deal. 
Having  hunted  with  him,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing. His  animal  spirits  were  good;  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities to  see  and  know  the  fact  often.  I  never  saw  any 
suspicious  or  jealous  traits  in  his  character.  I  knew  him 
during  his  youth  ;  he  was  moderately  fond  of  solitude, 
and  though  he  never  mixed  with  miscellaneous  society, 
he  never  refused  that  of  his  classmates.  I  never  knew 
him  to  exercise  any  other  but  an  independence  of  mind. 
His  temper  was  not  facile;  but  he  had,  on  the  contrary, 
a  firmness  amounting  almost  to  obduracy.  He  had  no 
very  marked  singularity  of  character.  I  could  not  judge 
of  any  disinclination  to  mental  exertion  that  was  not  very 
occasional  in  its  character,  and  that  was  not  influenced 
by  external  circumstances — no  confirmed  sluggishness. 
— I  never  saw  any  imbecile  trait  of  character  about 
Mr.  Phillips;  1  lived  in  the  next  house  to  Dr.  Beck's, 
where  he  resided.  He  called  on  me  often  to  walk,  per- 
haps because  I  was  one  of  his  classmates. 

Henry  Hubbard,  jun. — I  first  saw  Mr.  Edw.  Phillips  at 
Brattleboro',  where  we  formed  an  intimacy,  and  walked 
and  rode  every  day.  Respecting  business  transactions 
Mr.  Phillips  was  perfectly  competent  to  manage  them. 
As  to  his  mental  ability  he  was  of  an  average  class ;  he 
was  pretty  confident  of  his  own  opinions  being  correct, 
although  he  generally  investigated  their  grounds.  Never 
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observed  any  act  or  opinion  that  looked  strange;  and  1 
think  lie  liutl  sufficient  self-reliance  to  think  and  act  sane- 
ly upon  his  impression. 

Mr.  Quincy  recalled — My  nephew  spent  sonic  $16,000 
Per  annum.  I  never  made  enquiry  into  his  affairs — nor 
did  I  make  a  point  to  do  so,  I  paid  a  note  granted  for 
some  lands  purchased  in  the  West.  I  gave  Eld  money 
to  pay  a  loan  of  $2,000.  He  had  always  the  power  to 
draw  money. 

John  It.  Blake — I  am  an  agriculturist ;  knew  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, and  used  to  see  him  frequently  in  the  autumn  of 
1845.  Subsequently  in  the  winter  I  was  obliged  to  adopt 
the  water  cure,  and  attended  the  establishment  at  Brattlc- 
boro',  where  I  met  him,  and  he  came  often  to  my  house. 
[Witness  described  Mr.  Phillips'  manner  and  capability, 
the  former  as  very  amiable,  and  the  latter  above  medio- 
crity. He  thought  him  to  have  a  good  deal  of  determina- 
tion of  character — certainly  no  aberration  or  imbecility  of 
mind.]  I  was  one  of  the  jury  at  the  inquest  held  on  Mr. 
Phillips'  body.  Dr  "\V  esselhceft  gave  not  the  slightest  inti- 
mation then  of  any  insanity  or  imbecility — the  only  thing 
he  mentioned  was  a  severe  headache.  The  inquest  were 
particular  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  his  death,  and  not 
a  word  was  said  of  masturbation. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Kittredge,  of  Boston — I  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Phillips,  who  came  to  my  house  at  Lynn  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1S46,  and  remained  a  few  weeks.  He 
came  to  me  that  he  might  go  out  in  good  condition  to  Eu- 
rope. He  had  just  come  from  Brattleboro'.  I  was  not 
on  the  look  out  for  imbecility  in  him.  I  thought  he 
was  safe  enough,  and  as  sound  in  business  matters  as 
anyone  could  be.  I  saw  no  insanity  about  him,  but  1 
thought  the  man  that  left  him  so  much  money  was  in- 
sane. He  said  one  thing,  that  although  a  man  had 
plenty  of  money  he  had  no  right  to  throw  it  away  on 
every  beggar.  He  came  to  me ;  and  I  did  the  best  1 
could  to  put  him  through.  He  paid  all ;  and  I  did  not 
think  him  imbecile  at  all. 

Dr.  Ray — I  have  charge  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Providence.  R.  I.  I  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
the  parties  in  b.ehalf  of  the  executors  in  this  case ; 
and  also  the  essay  and  letters  read  from  Mr.  Phillips, 
as  also  his  autobiography — assuming  that  neither  of 
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the  oentlemcn  on  the  stand  who  have  been  examined  bv 
the  appellees  had  seen  any  reason  for  their  opinion  of 
aberration  ol"  mind.  I  would  not  have  thought  Mr.  Phil- 
lips insane.  I  heard  Mr.  Hubbard's  evidence  ;  and  am 
satisfied  that  had  imbecility  existed,  being  produced  by 
the  cause  specified — it  would  have  showed  itself.  Insan- 
ity is  not  to  be  inferred  from  involuntary  emissions — they 
might  have  existed  many  years  without  producing  insa- 
nity. If  these  grew  less  frequent  in  July,  184G — occurring 
only  once  a  'fortnight — I  would  not  inter  bad  consequen- 
ces;  I  should  not  consider  any  one  liable  to  become  in- 
sane under  these  circumstances,  after  this  improvement. 
[That  part  of  Dr.  Wesselhceft's  deposition  was  read 
which  referred  to  Phillips'  physical  debility,  and  the  ir- 
ritable consequences  of  self-abuse.]  Taking  these  symp- 
toms all  together,  I  would  say,  on  the  assumption  of  their 
being  true,  and  considering  his  mental  construction  as 
exhibited  in  his  writings,  which  have  been  read  to  the 
Court  and  Jury — I  say  taking  all  these  together,  I  should 
not  consider  there  was  any  insanity  in  the  patient — as  de- 
monstrated by  his  physical  condition,  or  the  state  of  his 
mind. 

Cross-examined — If  Mr.  Phillips  had  spoken  of  his  ta- 
king two  years  to  get  well,  it  was  not  a  proof  of  his  lia- 
bility to  become  insane,  but  that  his  disease  had  return- 
ed;  and  the  period  of  cure  stated,  was  only  his  opinion. 
I  have  said  that  in  all  the  facts  of  the  history  of  his  life, 
his  writings  and  travels,  had  there  been  insanity  it  would 
have  showed  itself.  I  do  not  infer  insanity  from  the 
causes  and  symptoms  involved  in  Dr.  Wesselhceft's  evi- 
dence. These  things  might  exist  for  a  long  time  without 
producing  insanity  or  imbecility ;  but  their  existence 
might  impair  the  faculties  for  enjoyment. 

Dr.  Rockwell — I  am  connected  with  the  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  at  Brattleboro',  and  knew  the  late  Mr.  Phil- 
lips. I  never  saw  any  indications  of  insanity  in  his  con- 
versation and  demeanor,  or  signs  of  the  practice  which 
has  been  imputed  to  him.  He  seemed  much  alarmed 
because  of  his  condition,  which  is  the  case  with  persons 
whose  minds  are  not  affected  at  all.  Taking  the  whole  of 
the  symptoms  mentioned  in  Dr.  Wesselhceft's  statement, 
I  do  not  infer  insanity  or  imbecility,  considering  the 
details  of  scholarship,  and  of  his  journcyings,  I  take  the 
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same  view  as  last  witness.  A  person  in  an  imbecile  con- 
dition would  find  more  reason  to  he  suspicious  of  hit 
agent  than  any  one  else.  1  have  been  professionally  en- 
gaged in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  for  19  years. 

Cross-examined — Mr.  Phillips  came  to  my  place,  at  a 
billiard  room,  often,  from  November  to  July,  1S4G  ;  but  I 
had  many  other  opportunities  to  see  him.  He  neither 
drooped  his  head  or  stooped;  and  his  shyness  forsook 
him  on  a  very  brief  acquaintance.  Stooping  may  be  a 
conseqnence  of  self-abuse  ;  but  it  may  arise  from  another 
source.  An  appearance  of  "  brown  study,"  as  it  is 
called — abstraction  of  mind,  or  depression  of  spirit — 
a  listlessness  and  languor,  arc  symptomatic  of  deplo- 
rable abuse.  If  any  imbecility  or  insanity  had  ex- 
isted, I  think  I  should  have  noticed  it  during  our  in- 
tercourse. Very  frequent  emissions — say  twice  a  da}* — 
on  some  constitutions,  might  produce  insanity  in  from  3 
to  10  years.  Had  any  proneness  to  insanity  existed,  it 
would  have  showed  itself  during  Mr.  Phillips'  travels. 
Insane  prejudices  mostly  fix  themselves  on  parties 
whom  the  patients  have  had  most  to  do  with.  Where 
insanity  is  produced  from  this  cause  to  the  production 
of  jealousies,  there  is  a  fickleness  of  mind — a  disqualifi- 
cation to  make  anything  like  a  steady  calculation. 

Dr.  Brigham — Am  a  medical  practitioner;  reside  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  connected  with  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  that 
place  ;  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wesselhoett,  1  think  the 
symptoms  manifested  by  the  deceased  were  the  result  of 
his  alarm  about  his  case ;  many  persons  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances have  been  frightened  by  reading  books  on 
the  subject  of  masturbation,  and  have  thought  that  they 
were  about  to  become  insane  ;  after  a  prolonged  practice 
of  this  vice,  there  is  an  unnatural  pallor  in  the  counten- 
ance, a  softness  of  the  skin,  and  excessive  moisture  of  the 
cuticle  of  the  hand ;  think  that  consumption  more  often 
results  from  the  practice  of  this  vice  than  insanity;  the 
books  on  this  subject  misrepresent  the  gravity  of  the  eff- 
ects of  this  vice;  have  had  3000  patients  afllicted  with 
insanity,  and  think  that  masturbation  is  more  often  the 
consequence  than  the  cause  of  insanity. 

Cross-examined — Fiom  the  statement  of  Dr.  Wcssel- 
hoeft,  I  do  not  think  that  the  deceased  was  insane  ;  insa- 
nity, when  produced  by  the  vice  of  masturbation,  gene- 
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rally  commences  in  some  physical  debility,  followed  by 
morbid  delusion  ;  in  my  opinion,  the  books  on  the  subject 
of  insanity  as  resulting  from  this  practice,  over-rate  its 
importance. 

Dr.  Bell  recalled — On  being  asked  to  add  to  the  testi- 
mony on  which  he  had  previously  given  his  opinion,  the 
facts  of  Phillips'  ability  at  college,  his  writings,  and  his 
physical  condition,  as  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  to-day, 
and  give  his  opinion,  said  he  could  not  entertain  the  opi- 
nion, under  these  facts,  that  Phillips  was  a  person  suffer- 
ing from  insanity  or  mental  imbecility. — I  would  not 
deem  suicide  always  preceded  by  insanity  ;  have  known 
it  to  be  preceded  by  sound  mental  ability.  Recurring  to 
the  statement  of  this  young  man's  ability  at  college,  and 
bringing  the  mind  up  to  the  moment  of  his  commission  of 
suicide,  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  considered  insane  in 
any  form. 

Wm.  F.  Johnson  recalled — I  travelled  with  Mr.  Phil- 
lips in  Europe  ;  he  was  almost  constantly  reading  while 
travelling.  Always  considered  him  an  active  man  ;  never 
thought  of  his  being  listless.  I  considered  him  a  man  in 
good  spirits ;  his  temper  and  deportment  were  always 
uniform  towards  me — very  kind  ;  he  never  exhibited  the 
least  jealousy  or  suspicion  ;  appearances  indicated  him  to 
be  a  man  of  muscular  energy  ;  he  had  not  a  tottering  gait ; 
usually  walked  quick.  He  never  exhibited  the  least 
wandering  or  confusion  of  mind,  while  abroad  or  at  home. 
In  giving  directions  he  was  perfectly  clear ;  I  never  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  him  ;  he  never  required  an  im- 
proper action  of  me. 

Cross-examined — Mr.  Phillips  was  ill  a  few  days  while 
at  Paris;  he  was  under  hydropathic  treatment.  He  had 
pains  in  his  head,  accompanied  with  bleeding  at  the  nose. 
He  never  disclosed  to  me  the  nature  of  his  illness. 

As  rebutting  testimony,  Mr.  Bartlett  proposed  to  put 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Phillips  relating  to  the  loan  to  Dr. 
Wesselhceft,  dated  Oct.  29th,  1847,  four  days  after  his 
previous  letter  on  the  same  subject. 

Two  other  letters,  one  to  his  sister  while  in  Europe, 
dated  April  15th,  1S48,  and  the  other  at  an  earlier  date, 
from  Brattleboro',  were  put  in  to  show  that  he  had  not 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  to  which  he 
had  been  subject. 
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Tlic  examination  of  witnesses  here  closed,  and  Mr. 
Oardner.  for  the  appellants  commenced  his  closing  ar- 
gument to  the  Jury  ;  followed  by  Mr.  Choatc  for  the  ap- 
pellees. It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  the  case  was 
ably  conducted  on  both  stdes. 

Judge  Sbaw  charged  the  Jury  with  his  usual  ability, 
and  at  great  length.  The  following  arc  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  charge  : — 

The  commission  of  suicide  by  the  testator  is  a  sound 
basis  for  a  suspicion  of  his  sanity,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  testimony,  allowing  it  full  weight,  there  can  be  only 
a  suspicion. — The  great  question  in  this  cause,  is  whether 
or  not  the  testator  was  of  a  sound  and  disposing  mind  at 
the  time  of  making  the  will?  The  law  allows  any  per- 
son arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will  in  such  manner 
as  best  pleases  him;  and  the  mere  unreasonableness  of 
the  disposition  which  he  may  make,  does  not  invalidate 
the  instrument.  Jt  may  be  that  a  testator  may  have  asso- 
ciated with  profligate  and  abandoned  persons  of  cither 
sex,  and  may  have  been  influenced  by  them  in  framing 
his  will  ;  but  if  it  is  shown  that  he  was  of  sound  mind  at 
the  time  the  will  was  framed,  the  fact  that  he  was  influ- 
enced by  his  associates,  cannot  in  law  invalidate  it. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  deceased  was  of  a 
sound  mind  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  October,  1847.  The 
fact  that  he  committed  suicide  in  184S,  though  it  might 
indicate  insanity  at  that  time,  yet  it  does  not  in  any  man- 
ner prove  that  the  deceased  was  insane  in  Oct.  1847, 
and  the  suicide  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered  in  ma- 
king up  a  verdict  in  the  case.  If  it  were  proved  that  at 
the  time  of,  or  before  making  the  will,  the  testator  was 
subject  to  lunacy  or  hallucination  of  mind  on  any  matter 
or  person  connected  with  the  will,  such  proof  would  be 
sufficient  to  invalidate  it,  but  no  such  allegation  is  made, 
and  in  this  view  of  the  case  its  probability  should  not  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  the  jury. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  sustaining  the  Will. 

[For  the  foregoing  report  we  are  mostly  indebted  to  the  Doston  Mail.  Our 
acknowledgments  are  also  due  the  Boston  Times  and  Clironotype.  Much  tes- 
timony has  been  omitted,  but  the  report  is  as  full  81  our  space  would  permit,, 
and  we  believe  is  ia  the  main  correct. — Ed.  Jolknal  Insanity.] 
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Amariah  Brigham,  M.  D 

Dr.  Amariah  Brigham  was  born  in  the  town  of  New 
Marlborough,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
26th  day  of  December,  1798,  where  his  father  John  Brig- 
ham was  also  born.  His  grandfather  Francis  Brigham, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  place,  was  from  Marlbor- 
ough in  Worcester  county,  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Brig- 
ham, who  came  over  from  England,  and  settled  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1640.  In  1S05,  the  father  of  Amariah  moved  to 
Chatham,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  purcha- 
sed a  farm,  and  died  there  in  1809.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  now  eleven 
years  of  age,  went  to  reside  with  an  uncle,  Dr.  Origin 
Brigham,  a  highly  respected  physician  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
Here  he  hoped  long  to  reside,  and  to  follow  the  profession 
of  his  uncle,  for  which  he  had  already  imbibed  a  fondness. 
But  it  was  so  ordered  in  Providence,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  this  beloved  relative  was  removed  by  death, 
and  the  nephew  left  with  limited  resources,  to  seek  some 
new  home  and  employment. 

After  remaining  a  short  period  with  his  mother  in  Chat- 
ham, having  little  taste  for  the  farm,  and  an  ardent  desire 
for  books  and  knowledge,  he  started  off  alone  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  for  Albany,  in  pursuit  of  a  livelihood.  He 
soon  found  a  place  there,  in  a  book  and  stationery  esta- 
blishment, where  he  resided  in  the  family  of  the  propri- 
etor, and  found  himself  happy.  He  had  here  abundant 
access  to  books,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  courts, 
the  Legislature,  and  public  men,  and  embraced  with 
eagerness  every  possible  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
One  who  furnishes  the  material  for  this  part  of  the  me- 
moir, well  remembers  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
would  describe  men  and  scenes  of  the  Capital,  on  his 
occasional  visits  to  his  mother  at  Chatham.  Though  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  could  describe  the  person  and 
qualities  of  almost  every  man  of  note  who  came  to  Alba- 
ny, had  his  own  opinion  formed  on  nearly  all  matters  of 
public  interest,  and  could  cite  book  and  chapter  for  the 
ground  of  his  opinion. 

He  often  mentioned  one  little  occurrence  in  connexion 
with  the  late  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  was  then  gover- 
nor of  the  state.  He  was  directed  soon  after  entering  on 
•\«;>-  Jd  i  f'n'.f  *>.1 
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li is  new  employment,  to  carry  some  article  of  stationery 
to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  resided  in  a  mansion  with 
spacious  grounds  in  front,  near  the  Capitol.  After  deli- 
vering his  parcel,  and  coming  down  one  of  the  winding 
paths  to  the  gate,  he  picked  up  a  new  silk  handkerchief 
which  had  been  accidentally  dropped.  Presuming  it  to 
belong  to  some  of  the  governor's  family,  he  went  back 
and  inquired  for  an  owner.  The  governor  soon  appeared 
in  person,  gave  him  many  thanks  for  the  return  of  the  ar- 
ticle, inquired  of  him  his  history,  and  then  dismissed  him 
with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  generous  piece 
of  money.  That  occurrence  he  has  oftrn  mentioned  in 
later  years,  impressed  deeply  on  his  mind  two  things ; 
the  value  of  strict  integrity  in  boys,  and  of  kind  attention 
towards  them  by  men  of  prominence.  He  said  he  could 
not  be  bribed  after  that  to  do  a  dishonest  act  for  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Capitol. 

During  a  three  years'  residence  at  Albany,  while  he 
had  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  he  had  re- 
tained his  desire  for  professional  life,  and  had  devoted  all 
bis  leisure  time  to  reading  and  inquiry  relating  to  the 
same.  His  mother  now  moving  back  to  his  native  place 
in  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  he  soon  got  released  from 
his  engagements  and  resided  with  her,  and  entered  on 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Pcet,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician,  broiher  of  H.  P.  Peet,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 

Here  he  resided  and  studied  more  than  four  years, 
subtracting  his  winter  term,  when  he  taught  school;  and 
one  year  spent  in  New  York,  attending  lectures.  His 
study  too,  was  close  and  thorough,  often  amounting  to 
twelve  hours  a  day,  besides  miscellaneous  reading. 

While  he  had  at  this  time,  when  his  professional  stud- 
ies commenced,  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
books,  had  practised  much  in  composition,  and  wrote 
well,  he  had  never  in  form  studied  English  grammar. 
One  who  was  the  teacher  of  a  select  school  in  the  place, 
informs  us  that  he  was  waited  on  by  the  young  medical 
student,  with  a  proposition  to  be  taught  the  grammar,  and 
wished  to  have  it  all  done  in  a  single  day.  A  day  was 
given  him,  and  a  hard  day's  work  it  was,  for  hundreds  of 
questions  had  to  be  thoroughly  answered,  and  different 
parts  of  the  text  book  explained.  In  the  evening  several 
young  persons  who  had  spent  months  in  the  same  stud}-, 
undertook  to  examine  the  pupil  of  a  day,  and  found  to 
their  surprise,  that  he  had  not  only  reached  their  position 
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in  the  stud}',  but  had  gone  beyond  them,  and  could  pro- 
pose and  solve  difficulties  in  the  language  quite  too  hard 
ror  them.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  commenced  the  teach- 
ing of  a  school  for  the  winter,  in  which  he  had  a  large 
class  in  grammar,  and  which  was  so  taught,  that  at  the 
closing  examination,  both  teacher  and  pupils  received 
high  commendation. 

In  prosecuting  his  medical  studies,  he  found  that  many 
things  which  he  wanted  were  locked  up  in  the  French 
language.  With  the  same  resolution  which  had  led  him 
to  master  the  English  grammar,  he  procured  dictionaries 
and  other  helps,  and  without  any  teacher  mastered  the 
French.  Nearly  one  third  of  his  large  library  left,  is  in 
this  tongue,  and  was  read,  in  later  years  particularly, 
with  as  much  facility  as  his  own  vernacular. 

The  year  1820,  when  his  professional  studies  closed, 
he  spent  with  Dr.  Plumb  of  Canaan,  Conn.,  engaged, 
most  of  the  time,  in  practice  with  him.  In  1821,  he  com- 
menced practice  by  himself  in  the  town  of  Enfield,  Mass. 
Here  he  remained  for  two  years  with  fair  prospects,  but 
finding  a  more  inviting  field  before  him  in  Greenfield,  the 
shire  town  of  Franklin  county;  he  removed  thither,  and 
practised  for  two  years,  when  he  went  to  Europe.  After 
a  year's  residence  in  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Scot- 
land, he  returned  to  Greenfield,  but  moved  in  April  18-31, 
to  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Here  he  had  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful practice,  much  of  it  in  the  line  of  surgery,  until 

1837,  when  he  moved  to  New  York  and  lectured  one 
winter  in  the  Crosbv  street  Medical  College.  But  his 
health  here  not  being  good,  and  not  liking  the  confine- 
ment, to  which  he  was  so  unused,  he  returned  in  October 

1838,  to  Hartford,  a  place  which  was  always  dear  to 
him,  and  where  he  had  hoped,  even  the  last  year,  to 
spend  the  evening  of  his  da\-s.  Dr.  Brigham  was  married 
Jan.  23,  1833,  to  Susan  C.  Root,  daughter  of  Spencer 
Root,  Esq.  of  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  by  whom  he 
had  four  children,  of  whom  three,  with  their  mother,  sur- 
vive to  mourn  his  death.  In  Jan.  1S40,  he  was  appointed 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Sumner,  to  take  charge  of  the  Re- 
treat for  the  Insane  at  Hartford,  and  in  July  1S40,  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  same.* 

In  the  summer  of  1S42,  Dr.  Brigham  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
at  Utica.    The  institution  was  opened  the  16th  of  Janu- 

*  The  above  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Dr.  B.  was  furnished  by  a  brother 
of  the  deceased. 
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n.ry,  1843.    From  this  time  until  the  period  of  his  death, 
he  was  unceasing  in  his  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of 
humanity  in  which  he  was  engaged.    It  is  well  known 
that  the  building  first  erected,  was  intended  as  only  a 
part  of  the  entire  establishment,  and  consequently  was 
not  susceptible  of  such  an  arrangement,  as  was  neces- 
sary for  a  proper  classification.     It  was  the  ambition  of 
Dr.  Brigham  that  the  State  of  New  York  should  have  a 
model  institution,  and  this  was  impossible  without  fur- 
ther accommodations;   and  although  his  duties  were 
thereby  rendered  more  arduous  and  responsible,  without 
any  increase  of  remuneration,  he  was  unceasing  in  his 
application  to  the  Managers  and  the  Legislature,  for  ad- 
ditional buildings.  In  May  1S44,  an  additional  appropri- 
ation of  $GO,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature,  to  enable 
the  Managers  to  erect  two  additional  wings  for  patients, 
thus  doubling  the  accommodations,  and  also  the  neces- 
sary room  for  bakery,  wash-rooms,  &c.  in  the  rear  of  the 
buildings,  and  thus  removing  them  from  the  basement  of 
the  main  building.    The  new  erections  were  completed 
in  184G,  and  were  soon  filled  with  patients  ;  from  that 
time  until  the  present,  the  average  number  of  patients 
has  been  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred. 
Dr.  Brigham  was  not  only  ambitious  of  establishing  an 
institution  which  should  be  creditable  to  the  state  ;  but 
in  order  that  our  citizens  should  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages,  he  labored  to  diffuse  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  insanity;  this  he  did  by  popular 
lectures,  aud  by  embodying  in  his  reports,  details  of  the 
causes,  the  early  symptoms,  and  means  of  prevention, 
but  particularly  by  the  establishment  of  a  quarterly 
journal,  viz.  "  The  Journal  of  Insanity,"  which  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  this  subject.    In  order  to  secure  its 
more  extensive  circulation,  it  was  placed  at  the  low  price 
of  one  dollar  a  year,  in  addition  to  many  copies  gratuit- 
ously distributed.  To  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  nothing 
need  be  said  of  its  merits.    At  the  time  it  was  commen- 
ced, it  was  the  only  Journal  of  the  kind  published,  either 
in  this  or  any  other  countiy,  and  elicited  the  highest  en- 
comiums from  the  Medical  and  Legal  Professions,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.    Although  Dr.  B.  was  the  res- 
ponsible editor,  it  was  the  medium  of  communication  for 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  our  country.  We  have  rea- 
son to  know,  that  in  addition  to  the  gratuitous  labour  of 
editing  and  superintending  its  publication,  it  was  long 
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maintained  at  a  heavy  pecuniar}'  sacrifice.  In  the  Pros- 
pectus to  the  first  number  the  Doctor  says, — 

"  The  object  of  this  Journal  is  to  popularize  the  study  of  insanity, — to  ac- 
quaint the  general  reader  with  the  nature  and  varieties  of  this  disease,  methods 
of  prevention  and  cure.  We  also  hope  to  make  it  interesting  to  members  of  the 
medical  and  legal  profession,  and  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind. 

"  Mental  philosophy,  or  metaphysics,  is  but  a  portion  of  the  physiology  of  the 
brain;  and  the  small  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  psychological  writers, 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  studying  the  mind,  in  connection 
with  that  material  medium  which  influences,  by  its  varying  states  of  health  and 
disease,  all  mental  operations. 

"  We  regard  the  human  brain  as  the  chef  d'  a-uvre,  or  master-piece  of  creation. 
There  is  nothing  that  should  be  so  carefully  guarded  through  all  the  periods  of 
life.  Upon  its  proper  development,  exercise,  and  cultivation,  depend  the  hap- 
piness and  higher  interests  of  man.  Insanity  is  but  a  disease  of  this  organ,  and 
when  so  regarded,  it  wdl  often  be  prevented,  and  generally  cured  by  the  early 
adoption  of  proper  methods  of  treatment." 

In  August  184S,  Dr.  Brigham  lost  his  only  son,  John 
Spencer  Brigham,  a  promising  and  particularly  attractive 
lad  of  the  age  of  12  years.  In  this  son  was  treasured  a 
father's  fondest  hopes  and  proudest  aspirations.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  the  dysentery  which  was  prevailing  in  the 
Asylum,  as  also  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Utica  and 
surrounding  country,  in  a  malignant  form.  A  few  weeks 
after  he  was  called  to  follow  to  the  grave  his  only  re- 
maining parent.  These  repeated  afflictions,  which  were 
felt  as  parents  who  have  lost  the  child  of  their  affections 
alone  can  feel,  evidently  preyed  upon  a  constitution  natu- 
rally-feeble, and  seemed  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own 
premature  removal.  Though  educated  by  a  pious  mother, 
and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  an  early  religious  educa- 
tion, he,  like  too  many  others,  had  been  too  much  en- 
grossed with  the  cares  of  this  life  to  attend  much  to  the 
future.  This  circumstance,  with  some  severe  strictures 
in  his  writings,  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  revivals  and 
protracted  meetings  on  the  health  of  young  persons,  very 
unjustly  gave  rise  to  a  charge  of  scepticism  and  infidel- 
ity. If  there  was  a  fault,  it  was  one  into  which  a  medical 
man  like  Dr.  B.  possessed  of  a  strong  feeling  of  benevo- 
lence would  naturally  run;  viz.  in  his  solicitude  for  the 
health  and  physical  well-being — to  forget  that  there  were 
other  and  higher  claims  than  those  of  this  world.  For  the 
last  four  or  Ave  years  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  The  death  of  his  son  and  mother  made 
him  feel  more  strongly  the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  all 
earthly  ties,  and  induced  him  to  place  his  treasures  in 
heaven.  Dr.  B.  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  was  approaching  its  termination,  and 
in  his  letter  to  his  brother  the  Rev.  John  C.  Brisfham  on 
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the  subject  of  the  death  of  his  son  and  mother,  he  spoke 
freely  of  his  own  death  as  not  far  distant;  expressing 
however  neither  fear  or  regret.  It  was  but  too  evident  to 
the  friends  of  Dr.  B.  that  his  afflictions,  together  with  his 
arduous  duties,  were  preying  upon  a  constitution  natu- 
rally feeble,  and  he  was  urged  to  relax  his  exertions, 
and  if  that  could  not  be  done  to  resign  his  situation  :  but 
lie  could  not  consent  to  leave  his  work  unfinished,  and 
only  promised  that  when  the  institution  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  dispense  with  his  services,  he  would  retire,  but, 
alas  !  that  period  never  arrived.  In  the  month  of  August 
the  dysentery  again  made  its  appearance  in  the  institu- 
tion, but  in  a  much  milder  form  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  Dr.  B.  was  seized  with  diarrhoea,  which  in  many 
cases  was  the  precursor  of  the  more  formidable  affection. 
He  however  still  persisted  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  attending  to  his  patients,  until  so  far  ex- 
hausted that  it  was  impossible.  The  writer  first  saw  him 
on  the  27th  of  August;  he  had  then  been  confined  to  his 
bed  three  days,  and  was  suffering  from  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  dysentery,  with  fever,  pain,  and  discharges 
of  blood,  but  combined  with  extreme  debility  and  pros- 
tration, so  as  to  cause  great  apprehensions  for  the  rcfsult. 
The  severer  symptoms  yielded  readily  to  the  treatment, 
and  his  medical  attendants  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  still  be  spared,  but  these  hopes  pro- 
ved delusive;  the  disease,  though  not  severe,  had  ex- 
hausted the  little  strength  which  he  possessed,  and  there 
seemed  no  power  of  restoration.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  sustain  the  system,  (which  was  all  that  could  be  done) 
but  these  efforts  were  all  vain,  and  he  expired  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1849.  The  Doctor  himself  from  the  first  said  he 
should  not  recover,  spoke  calmly  but  freely  about  his 
death,  gave  directions  about  his  affairs,  and  as  to  his 
burial,  requesting  to  be  laid  beside  his  beloved  son,  and 
that  the  bodies  of  both  should  subsequently  be  removed 
to  the  new  cemetery,  where  a  spot  has  been  selected  for 
their  interment. 

Dr.  Brigham  was  a  philanthropist,  a  lover  of  his  bro- 
ther man,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  ;  he  no  doubt 
was  ambitious  of  fame  and  distinction,  but  he  was  still 
more  ambitious  of  being  useful,  and  often  expressed  the 
idea,  that  he  saw  no  object  in  living  after  a  man  had 
ceased  to  be  useful.  Fortunately  for  the  community,  the 
usefulness  of  which  he  was  most  ambitious  will  not  per- 
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ish  with  him.  As  the  first  Superintendent  and  organizer 
of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  he  has  erected 
a  monument  as  durable  as  the  blocks  of  stone  of  which 
it  was  built.  His  teachings  too  live  in  his  writings.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  annual  reports,  in  which  the  whole  subject 
of  insanity  is  discussed,  and  the  editorial  articles  in  the 
"Journal  of  Insanity,"  he  has  at  different  times  publish- 
ed works  of  a  more  permanent  character.  In  1S32,  he 
published  a  small  volume  on  the  epidemic  or  Asiatic 
cholera;  also  a  work  on  mental  cultivation  and  excite- 
ment. In  1836,  a  volume  on  the  influence  of  religion 
upon  the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  mankind.  In 
1S40,  a  volume  on  the  brain,  embracing  its  anatomy, 
physiology  and  pathology.  His  last  publication  was  an 
appropriate  crowning  of  his  labour  of  benevolence  ;  it  is  a 
small  duodecimo  vol.  entitled  "  The  Asylum  Souvenir," 
and  is  dedicated  to  those  who  have  been  under  the  care 
of  the  author  and  compiler.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of 
aphorisms  and  maxims,  to  aid  in  the  restoration  and  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  che- 
rished with  a  double  care,  as  it  may  now  be  considered 
the  parting  legacy  of  their  friend  and  benefactor.  The 
following  extracts  will  exhibit  the  general  tenor  of  the 
work : — 

"THE  ASYLUM  SOUVENIR: 
To  all  those  who  are  or  have  been  in  my  charge  as  patients,  this  little 
book  is' affectionately  dedicated  by  their  friend,  Amariah  Brigham. 

"  Peace  be  around  thee  wherever  thou  rovest ; 

May  life  be  for  thee  one  summer's  day, 
And  all  that  thou  wishest,  and  all  that  thou  lovest, 

Come  smiling  around  thy  sunny  way. 
If  soitow  e  'er  this  calm  should  break, 

May  even  thy  tears  pass  off  so  lightly, 
Like  spring  showers,  they  '11  only  make 

The  smiles  that  follow,  shine  more  brightly." 

Were  we  asked  what  were  the  leading  traits  in  the 
character  of  our  departed  friend,  we  should  answer,  that 
the  first  and  strongest  impulse,  was  one  of  kindness  and 
benevolence,  but  this  was  combined  with  a  high  sense  of 
justice,  and  he  would  not  indulge  the  former  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  latter.  In  addition,  he  possessed  a  strong 
feeling  of  self-reliance,  a  quickness  of  perception  which 
enabled  him  to  seize  readily  the  views  of  others,  and  use 
them  for  his  own  purpose ;  but  above  and  before  all,  an 
iron  will  and  determination,  which  brooked  no  opposition, 
consequently  in  whatever  situation  he  was  placed,  he 
must  be  absolute,  or  he  was  unhappy.  It  is  seldom  we 
find  this  strong  determination  of  purpose  connected  with 
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a  feeble  constitution,  but  whenever  it  exists,  the  individ- 
ual may  be  marked  for  a  premature  grave  :  the  strongest 
constitution  can  scarcely  long  maintain  itself  under  the 
thousand  irritations  and  annoyances,  to  which  such  a 
will  is  subject. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  Dr.  B.  while 
Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  at  Utica,  are  a  specimen  of 
the  tone  of  kindness  which  pervades  all  his  writings: — 

"  Tlmt  education  which  consults  the  good  of  the  whole  man,  that  tends  to  de- 
velope  and  strengthen  in  just  proportion  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
powers,  is  conducive  to  health  of  body  and  mind.  But  in  all  countries  tin;  in- 
tellect or  some  of  the  intellectual  faculties  are  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  the 
moral  qualities,  while  in  others  the  feelings,  appetites  and  propensities,  are  ton 
greatly  indulged  and  cultivated,  to  the  neglect  of  just  intellectual  improvement. 
Hence  arise  unbalanced  minds  which  are  prone  to  become  disordered.  They 
feel  too  intensely ,  and  are  too  ardently  devoted  lo  t  lie  at  com  pi  ifhment  of  certain 
purposes  to  bear  disappointment  without  injury.  They  have  not  been  taught 
tetf-denia/,  without  which  all  education  is  defective. — 3rd  ann.  rep.  pp.  54,  55- 

"  Allusion  has  been  made  to  a  predisposition  to  insanity  being  given  by  pre- 
mature cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties.  This  appears  to  lie  a  fruitful  source 
of  weak,  ill-regulated,  and  not  unfretjuently,  disordered  minds.  The  mental 
powers  being  unduly  aud  irregularly  tasked  in  early  life,  never  after  obtain  their 
natural  vigour  and  harmonious  action.  The  dominion  of  reason  should  extend 
over  all  the  feelings  and  impulses,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bail,  for  insanity  is 
perhaps  most  frequently  produced  by  the  excitement  of  some  of  the  best  im- 
pulses of  our  nature. — 1st  report,  pp.  34,35. 

Dr.  Brigham,  as  we  have  said,  was  ambitious,  but  his 
was  a  noble  ambition.  He  was  ambitious  of  being  useful  to 
mankind,  and  of  leaving  a  monument  by  which  he  should 
be  remembered  in  after  ages,  and  be  ranked  among  the 
benefactors  of  our  race  ;  and  most  nobly  has  he  succeed- 
ed. Few  men  were  less  covetous  of  personal  popularity, 
or  more  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  those  about  him,  so 
long  as  he  was  sustained  by  the  approbation  of  his  own 
conscience.  The  following  extract  from  Bryant,  which 
he  himself  selected  for  "  The  Asylum  Souvenir"  but  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  beautifully  expresses  the 
purpose  of  his  life,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  : — 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  eacli  shall  take 
Ilis  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  tpjarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustain'd  and  sooth'd 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

  C.  B.  C. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  August  ]8,  184!),  John  S.  M'c  Nairy,  M.  P. 
aged  37  years.  Dr.  .M'c  Nairy  was  appointed  Superintendent  and  Physician  ol 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  the  early  age  of  31  years,  aud  continued  to  di>- 
charge  the  duties  of  the  station  with  great  fidelity  and  usefulness.  Hi*  loss  \\  ill 
bo  deeply  felt  by  his  many  frieuds,  particularly  by  the  community  over  which 
be  has  so  many  years  prusided. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

HOUSES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  INSANE,  Translated  from 
the  German  of  ZELLER,  by  A.  0.  KELLOGG,  M.  D.,  of  Marcposa, 
Canada  West. 

[Some  time  since  the  late  Dr.  Brigham  received  from  Dr.  Julius,  of  Prussia, 
the  following  Essay  on  Institutions  for  the  Insane.  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  Canada, 
has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  translation,  which,  he  states,  is  as  literal  as  it 
can  be- rendered,  though  owing  to  the  perplexing  character  of  some  of  the 
German  idioms,  the  task  of  clearly  rendering  the  exact  meaning  of  an  author 
on  an  obscure  subject,  is  extremely  difficult.  A  few  paragraphs  of  the  Essay, 
not  deemed  essential,  we  have  omitted.  Dr.  Zeller  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  on  insanity  in  Germany;  Physician  and  Director  of  the 
establishment  at  Winnenthal,  one  of  the  best  institutions  for  the  insane  in 
Europe.  His  success  and  reputation  is  such  as  to  attract  to  the  establishment 
at  Winnenthal  the  wealthy  insane  from  all  parts  of  Germany. — Editor  Journal 
of  Insa7iily.~] 

HISTORY. 

The  erection  of  Institutions  exclusively  for  the  Insane 
belongs  peculiarly  to  modern  times. 

The  earlier  establishments  for  those  deprived  of  rea- 
son, were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  Mad- 
Houses  and  Bedlams.   In  these  not  reason  and  wisdom, 
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bul  absurdity,  liad  its  free  abode  among  the  overseers  and 
protectors  of  the  poor  patients.  At  first  such  institutions 
were  only  appendages  to  Penitentiaries,  and  were  mere- 
ly houses  of  detention  and  safe-keeping,  for  a  community 
of  insane  sick,  whom  their  keepers  avoided  and  managed 
as  they  would  mad-dogs.  True,  there  were  at  all  times 
individual  men  who  thought  more  correctly,  and  resort- 
ed to  better  means  to  restore  these  unfortunates;  but 
their  exertions  were  not  aided  by  the  isolation  of  the  in- 
sane. In  the  year  1751  was  built  the  first  establishment 
for  the  exclusive  reception  of  the  insane,  viz.  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  in  London.  Bul  no  other  was  established  for  a 
long  time,  until  christian  compassion,  in  the  person  of  a 
Quaker,  at  York,  created  one  of  its  most  beautiful  monu- 
ments. The  influence  of  this  blessed  boon  was  felt  far, and 
wide,  supported  by  the  clear  and  humane  views  of  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  diffused  by  Willis,  and  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  entire  English  people,  in  the  mental  de- 
rangement of  their  unfortunate  King,  George  III. 

France,  who,  in  her  zeal  for  liberty,  would  break  all 
the  fetters  of  humanity,  and  with  glory  and  justice  re- 
store the  diseased  members  of  the  state  to  honor  and  re- 
putation, found  in  the  great  Pinel  and  Esquirol,  the  men 
she  needed  to  create  and  introduce  a  new  and  better 
method  of  treating  the  insane.  Langermann,  in  Ger- 
many, took  a  most  profound  view  of  the  necessity  of 
a  scientific  medical  treatment  of  insanity :  but  the  first 
German  Hospital  which  was  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
which  received  a  strong  impulse  from  France,  trans- 
planting its  more  complete  and  fundamental  principles, 
stood  upon  the  Sonnenstein,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Pienitz  and  his 
wife ;  and  the  most  special  and  laudable  care  of  the 
noble  minister  of  iS'ostiz  and  Iankcndorf,  who  has  won 
tor  himself  an  imperishable  reward  by  his  exertions  for 
sull'ering  humanity,  and  particularly,  that  he  created  at 
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Colditz,  near  the  institution  on  the  Sonnenstein,  a  true 
ideal  of  an  institution  for  the  care  of  the  insane  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Heyner,  alike  distinguished  for  his  spirit 
and  genius.  Horn,  Reil,  Autenreith,  Heinroth,  Nasse, 
Groos,  Muller,  Jessen,  Bergmann,  and  many  other 
worthy  men  contributed  to  the  better  understanding  of 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  the  improvement  of 
their  condition.  By  them  the  whole  of  the  German  sci- 
ence of  the  new  medico-psychological  idea,  was  seized 
upon  and  embodied  in  the  institution  at  Siegburg,  iu 
Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jacobi, 
than  which  this  or  no  other  country  lias  produced  a  more 
excellent  organization  for  the  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
ease, not  excepting  the  excellent  institution  for  the  Uni- 
ted German  Dukedoms  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  built 
about  the  year  1S20,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Jessen,  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  scientific  physi- 
cians for  the  insane,  which  our  times  have  produced. 
At  Siegburg,  for  the  first  time,  was  Psychology,  esta- 
blished in  all  its  medical  rights,  and  the  whole  treasury 
of  legitimate  medicine,  thrown  open  to  it,  according  to 
clearly  known  and  acknowledged  principles  of  science. 
To  the  sick,  as  upon  the  Sonnenstein,  was  imparted  all 
that  was  necessary  for  their  mental  restoration.  The  pre- 
ference for  Siegburg,  to  which  also  had  descended  the  re- 
nowned merits  and  the  entire  personality  of  its  founders, 
was,  that  its  fortunate  geographical  situation  would  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  other  institutions,  by  indi- 
cating to  them  its  own  operations  on  the  new  principles. 
Siegburg  became  what  Sonnenstein  had  been,  the  high- 
school  of  Medical  Psychology  in  Germany,  and  soon 
were  added  several  other  institutions,  founded  on  similar 
principles,  all  piegnant  with  the  idea  that  insanity  is  a 
disease,  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  nature,  de- 
mands hospitals  and  a  healing  apparatus  of  its  own  kind, 
but  which  should  be  conducted  substantially,  on  common 
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Medico-Anthropological  principles.  We  name  only  the 
institutions  at  Hildesheim,  in  Hanover ;  Lachsenberg,  in 
Mccklenburg-Schwerin  ;  Lubcns,  in  Schlesi6n  ;  Mars- 
burg,  in  Westphalia;  Winnenthal  and  Zwiefaelten,  in 
Wurtemburg;  Eberbach,  in  the  Dukedom  of  Nassau; 
and  the  excellent  newly  built  institution  at  lllcnau,  in 
the  Grand  Duclry  of  Baden,  under  the  direction  of  the 
highly  meritorious  Dr.  Roller. 

Institutions  for  the  insane  are  yet,  in  many  places, 
very  imperfect;  for  example  the  imperial  and  kingly 
states  of  Austria,  though  abounding  in  other  humane 
institutions,  have  at  this  time  only  two  which  deserve 
the  name  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  one  at  Halle,  near 
Insprunk,  and  one  ia  Prague.  The  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
so  rich  in  all  manner  of  works  of  art,  has  at  this  lime  not 
one  establishment  for  the  insane,  deserving  of  the  name. 
Therefore  further  legislative  enactments  for  the  welfare 
of  the  insane  are  much  needed. 

The  Idea  and  essential  Necessity  of  an  Institution  for  the 

Insane. 

An  Institution  for  the  Insane  is  an  Hospital  to  which 
those  mentally  diseased  are  consigned,  in  order  that 
their  peculiar  bodily  and  mental  necessities  may  be 
supplied.  They  must  therefore  possess  the  means  of 
restraint : — 

1st.  To  secure  the  patient  from  injuring  his  own  per- 
son, and  the  persons  of  those  near  him  by  placing  him 
fri  a  situation  where  he  will  be  harmless. 

2nd.  To  moderate  his  appetites  and  provide  for  all  his 
natural  and  particular  necessities. 

3rd.  They  should  be  able  to  do  every  thing  likely  to 
effect  and  expedite  recover}'. 
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An  institution  for  the  insane  must  therefore  in  all  es- 
sential respects  bear  a  healing  character  and  its  direc- 
tion should  only  be  a  medical  one,  and  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements, if  the  whole  idea  of  the  institution  would  not 
be  endangered  and  destroyed,  must  be  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  this.  Thus  the  whole  organization  becomes  effec- 
tual, otherwise  it  is  a  mere  abortion.  Indeed  it  is  an  ab- 
solute condition  of  the  success  and  efficiency  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  insane,  that  the  physician  not  only  have  the 
preference,  but  that  he  be  endowed  with  supreme  and 
complete  authority,  by  which  alone  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  institution  can  be  governed,  and  unity  and  firm- 
ness be  secured.  All  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one,  and  although  the  chief  physician  can  and  must 
strengthen  his  own  powers  by  medical  and  other  aid,  yet 
to  him,  in  the  nature  of  the  calling,  belongs  the  limitation 
of  the  power  of  every  other  person  in  the  institution. 

The  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  cure  ap- 
pears cheapest  and  best  suited  to  its  contemplated  de- 
signs by  means  of  a  new  building,  notwithstanding  the 
first  expense  should  be  greater  than  with  the  use  of  a 
locality  and  building  already  given,  of  a  castle,  or  clois- 
ter, &c.  although  the  possibility  of  the  successful  use  of 
such  edifices  is  pointed  out  in  Siegburg,  Hildesheim, 
Winnenthal,  &c.  but  we  have  in  all  places  paid  such 
dear  premiums  for  these,  that  we  will  not  follow  their 
precepts.  There  is  no  end  to  the  after  building  and  im- 
proving with  these  old  edifices  when  used  as  institutions, 
yet  on  the  other  side  we  must  not  forget  that  also  with 
new  edifices,  these  necessities  for  improving  and  com- 
pleting arrangements  never  cease. 

We  have  often  spoiled  by  art  the  form  and  construc- 
tion of  institutions  for  the  insane,  but  soon  we  trust  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things, 
whatever  is  most  simple  and  natural  is  the  best. 
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The  considerations  which  must  guide  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  buildings  are  simply  the  following  ; — 

1st.  Those  which  have  reference  to  general  salubrity 
as  must  be  observed  with  every  hospital,  climate,  light, 
air,  &c. 

2nd.  The  most  practicable  security  and  preservation, 
particularly  for  the  noisy,  violent  and  destructive  pa- 
tients. 

3rd.  The  greatest  possible  combination  of  comforts,  and 
the  serenity  of  the  whole  place,  and  complete  quietude. 

4th.  The  easy  division  of  the  patients  according  to 
sex,  condition,  kind  and  degree  of  disease. 

For  the  most  unquiet,  noisy  and  violent,  the  so  called 
lodges,  cells  or  raving  apartments,  are  necessary,  for 
their  own  safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  others  in  the 
establishment. 

They  must  be  the  most  strong  and  secure  dwelling 
rooms,  and  receive  their  light  from  above,  by  means  of 
sky-lights,  and  their  artificial  warmth  by  means  of  hot 
air.  As  to  windows  and  stoves,  their  liability  to  destruc- 
tion prevents  their  use. 

The  raving  belong  likewise  in  general  to  the  category 
of  the  unclean.  Therefore  preparations  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  cleanliness  in  the  inclined  surface  of  the  varnish- 
ed oak  floor  with  corresponding  conduits  are  necessary. 
The  varnish  and  the  inclination  of  the  floor  does  not  per- 
mit the  moisture  to  penetrate,  and  allows  the  frequent 
cleansing  of  these  apartments  and  prevents  the  evolution 
of  mephitic  gases,  which  to  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  lungs 
of  many  men,  both  sick  and  healthy,  are  very  delete- 
rious. In  this  division  all  the  moveables  should  be  strong 
and  massive  ;  also  the  steps  leading  to  the  cells.  The 
walls  which  answer  best  for  these  places  are  of  good 
smooth  brick  or  cut  stone,  incapable  of  communicating 
cold,  and  which  can  be  easily  cleansed  whenever  they 
become  soiled.     Mortar  constantly  becomes  damaged 
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and  needs  greater  repairs,  which  often  requires  much 
time.  Wood  imbibes  and  retains  readily  the  odors  of 
the  many  bad  evaporations,  and  conducts  sound  much 
more  than  stone.  But  the  Erst  disadvantage  is  diminish- 
ed if  the  wood  be  covered  with  a  good  coat  of  varnish, 
the  boards  thoroughly  seasoned,  so  as  not  to  contract  and 
expand,  and  well  jointed.  Furthermore,  the  patients 
cannot  injure  them  so  readily,  and  the  warming  is 
easier. 

A  more  necessary  chief  requisite  for  the  cells  is  an 
outlet  upon  an  airy  corridor  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad, 
and  the  disposition  of  openings  for  observations,  which 
in  the  height  of  the  ceiling  are  almost  imperceptible, 
and  secures  a  threefold  advantage — 1st.  Facilities  for 
observing  the  patient  in  all  his  sayings  and  doings  with- 
out being  observed  by  him.  2nd.  To  watch  more  readily 
the  conduct  of  the  attendants  towards  him,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  necessary,  as  patients  of  this  kind,  on 
account  of  their  greater  sensitiveness  and  impetuosity, 
are  very  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  attendants,  and  the 
declarations  and  complaints  which  the  raving  make,  will 
be  far.  less  believed  than  those  of  the  other  insane ;  and 
3rd.  It  maintains  continually  a  due  ventilation  in  the 
cells,  while  the  ascending  current  of  warm  air,  likewise 
takes  away  the  impure  vapors.  Openings  of  observation 
at  the  doors  do  not  warrant  all  these  advantages,  and 
keep  the  suspicions  of  the  patient  continually  excited, 
and  offer  inducements  to  the  attendant  to  throw  in  his 
food  as  to  a  wild  beast,  in  place  of  communicating  with 
him  humanely  and  respectfully. 

The  lighting  of  the  cells  by  night  must  be  done  in  a 
manner  inaccessible  to  the  patient,  and  all  cells  must  be 
darkened  that  can  be. 

Likewise  in  the  apartments  for  the  raving,  as  for  the 
entire  institution,  the  fundamental  law  of  separating 
sleeping  from  dwelling  rooms  must  be  observed,  a 
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regulation  which  no  institution  at  this  time  decidedly 
adheres  to.  All  endeavors  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness, 
be  the  construction  of  the  cells  what  they  may,  without 
this  measure  are  in  vain.  The  apartments  for  the  shriek- 
ing insane  can  only  be  considered  as  subdivisions  of  the 
apartments  for  the  raving,  and  are  best  organised  at 
the  remotest  point  of  these  divisions,  and  furnished 
with  cushioned  corridor-doors.  If  we  do  not  draw 
these  before  them,  a  single  shrieking  patient  can  set 
the  whole  institution  in  alarm,  when  the  air  is  dry,  light 
and  still. 

The  apartments  of  the  raving,  receive  the  noisy  and 
ranting  of  all  classes  in  the  institution,  as  with  this  de- 
gree of  the  disease,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
patient,  not  merely  the  innate  but  also  the  conventional 
and  educational  differences  of  men,  are  as  good  as  sus- 
pended. 

On  the  contrary  there  is  required  for  those  who  have 
become  more  peaceable,  but  who  are  still  excitable,  a 
division  according  to  their  earlier  circumstances,  and 
the  degree  of  their  mental  cultivation.  This  is  needed 
as  a  transition  to  the  division  of  those  who  are  entirely 
quiet ;  or  yet  for  the  more  peaceful  and  agreeable  inter- 
course with  others,  whose  capabilities  are  again  restored. 
This  second,  middle,  or  passing  division,  yet  requires  in 
doors,  windows,  beds  and  furniture,  arrangements  ana- 
logous to,  though  less  massive  than  those  in  the  cells, 
but  retaining  by  the  way,  the  character  of  great  comfort ; 
and  at  no  time  to  be  crowded  like  a  barrack,  nor  as  much 
so  as  the  division  for  the  entirely  quiet. 

There  are  also  separate  rooms  in  the  middle  division 
for  the  unclean,  and  momentarily  excited  patients,  and 
for  the  bringing  in  of  indecent  and  morally  bad  individ- 
uals. Should  the  latter  not  at  once  forsake  their  inde- 
cent and  improper  conduct,  then  must  they  be  kept  in 
the  division  for  the  raving. 
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The  middle  division,  must  like  the  division  for  the 
raving,  be  upon  the  ground  ;  the  construction  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building  may  be  otherwise.  Out  of  this 
division  the  patients  enter,  with  increasing  quietude  and 
rationality,  into  the  third,  division  for  the  quiet,  who,  like 
themselves,  are  nearly  restored,  but  who  need  yet  to  be 
closely  observed.  In  this  division  the  safety  of  those 
disposed  to  abscond,  arid  the  suicidal,  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded. They  are  also  yet  very  irritable,  too  impul- 
sive; and  perverse  and  hurtful  motives,  under  the  guise 
of  friendship,  animate  them,  which  requires  that  they 
should  be  kept  under  constant  observation ;  and  as 
they  are  permitted  a  more  free  exercise,  their  partial 
cunning,  or  more  completely  restored  presence  of  mind, 
imparts  to  them  more  calculation  and  concealment  in 
their  plans,  than  to  the  more  violently  agitated  patients. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  separate  those  who  are  inclined 
to  suicide,  and  to  give  them  particular  apartments  by 
themselves.  But  all  experience  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing  speak  decidedly  to  the  contrary.  Suicide  has 
besides,  a  true,  contagious  power,  and  the  congre- 
gating of  such  as  are  actuated  by  the  same  dark 
thoughts  of  self-destruction,  is  indeed  not  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  if  it  serves 
in  a  partial  manner  to  render  the  accomplishment  of  the 
deed  more  difficult,  or  prevents  it,  nevertheless  what  the 
patient  cannot  now  accomplish,  he  does  later  and  with 
less  interruption. 

Humanity  demands  that  the  poor  fosterlings  of  this 
order  be  not  thrown  together  with  the  low  and  unculti- 
vated. They  should  retain  their  particular  table,  and 
division,  as  generally  in  all  divisions  a  certain  variety 
and  gradation  must  be  conceded,  and  which  must  be 
adapted  to  the  fixed  character  of  each  division  allowed, 
in  order  to  take  notice  of  the  individual  necessities  of 
particular  patients.     In  this  circumstance  there  often 
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lays  a  great  power  for  operating  on  the  mind  of  a  pa- 
tient, as  generally  in  the  just  division  and  grouping  of 
the  fosterlings,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  mutual  in- 
terests, consists  the  strongest  psychiatrical  lever  of  an 
institution. 

The  fourth  division  belongs  to  the  proper  convales- 
cents, who,  at  their  bodily  and  mental  restoration,  if  we 
wish  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution  in  its  entire  ex- 
tent to  be  generally  acknowledged,  should  be  allowed, 
in  a  measure,  the  freedom  of  the  establishment,  if  the 
fear  of  suicide,  or  the  necessity  for  restraining  them  in 
their  capricious  will  from  absconding  does  not  forbid; 
in  which  case  safety  demands  that  they  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  division  for  the  quiet  patients. 

To  those  of  the  convalescent  division,  is  permitted 
walking  for  exercise  in  the  garden  of  the  institution,  and 
limited  exit  from  the  establishment,  and  there  should 
be  a  particular  court-yard  with  covered  passages  for 
walking  in  bad  weather. 

All  divisions  have  their  particular  conveniences  for 
feverish  patients,  but  these  must  only  consist  of  single 
rooms,  which  in  general  should  correspond  with  the  di- 
visions to  which  they  belong,  as  regards  their  greater  or 
less  security,  comforts,  &c.  Sec.  * 

The  divisions  for  the  convalescents,  are  in  many  insti- 
tutions entirely  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  es- 
tablishment, under  the  false  supposition  that  they  arc 
liable  to  become  infected  by  the  other  patients  remaining 
in  the  place  ;  but  all  experience  speaks  decidedly  against 
such  isolation.  The  plurality  of  the  convalescents  is 
first  seen  in  the  division  for  the  quiet :  in  this  they  first 
find  themselves,  and  their  returning  health.  They 
now  discern  what  they  have  received  from  the  insti- 
tution and  superintendent,  and  long,  as  they  have  now 
become  spiritually  nearer  to  them,  (if  they  wish  an 
alteration  of  their  dwelling  place,)  to  be  about,  and  for 
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the  short  time  they  have  yet  to  remain,  to  be  truly  use- 
ful, rather  preferring  to  be  near,  than  pushed  at  a  greater 
distance.  And  it  appears  reasonable  and  self-evident 
that,  as  the  most  diseased  patients  must  be  removed 
farthest  from  the  central  point  of  the  house,  in  which  the 
superintendent,  the  representative  of  sound  mind  dwells, 
the  most  healthy  of  the  fosterlings  should  reside  the  near- 
est to  the  centre,  for  it  is  by  all  means  necessary  that  the 
physician,  as  the  sound  spirit  of  the  whole,  should  dwell 
in  the  centre  of  the  entire  establishment.  Besides,  cer- 
tain grades  of  the  convalescing  need  the  most,  as  like- 
wise the  mildest,  and  to  them,  least  perceptible  inspec- 
tion at  their  first  time  of  trial  of  a  renewed  entrance  into 
life,  and  this  is  best  done  through  the  proximity  and  fre- 
quent contact  of  the  convalescents,  with  the  officers  of 
the  house. 

We  hold  this  fourfold  division  of  the  patients  with  the 
given  subdivisions,  as  completely  satisfactory,  simple, 
practical,  and  easy  to  overlook. 

For  the  male  patients  there  are  needed  workshops  and 
space  for  bodily  employment  in  the  house,  and  for  gym- 
nastic- exercises,  so  arranged  that  the  advantages  of 
these  to  both  mind  and  bodv,  can  be  continued  in  bad 
weather,  and  also  in  winter.  For  the  female  division 
likewise  much  room  for  diversion  and  bodily  exercise,  is 
necessary.  In  every  division  there  should  be  a  bathing 
establishment,  which  is  most  conveniently  situated  be- 
tween the  apartments  for  the  raving  and  those  of  the 
quiet  patients,  so  that  no  apartment  is  too  remote  from 
it,  but  particularly  that  the  violent  patients  can  be  easily 
brought  in  without  disturbing  the  remainder.  A  quiet 
communion  and  concert  hall,  and  church  or  chapel  for 
the  worship  of  God  in  the  institution,  common  to  both 
males  and  females,  and  which  is  best  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  near  the  residence  of  the 
chief  physician.     The  rooms  of  the  male  and  female 
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attendants  are  in  every  case,  in  the  respective  divisions 
for  the  males  and  females. 

To  the  most  necessary  requisites  of  an  institution  for 
the  insane,  belongs  a  depository  for  ice,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently necessary  in  weakness  of  the  organs,  and  general 
debility,  attended  with  congestion,  and  which  seldom  re- 
quires, or  even  bears,  the  simple  antiphlogistic  regimen. 
In  such  cases  ice  is  of  so  great  advantage,  as  not  to  be 
replaced  by  any  other  thing. 

As  relates  to  the  preference  of  the  plan  of  an  entire 
establishment,  according  to  the  new  French  principles, 
which  were  particularly  brought  into  consideration  by 
Esquirol,  and  which  consists  of  single,  entirely  isolated, 
one  storied  quarters,  spread  out  upon  a  great  plain,  after 
the  manner  of  a  camp,  compared  with  that  on  the  English 
principles,  consisting  of  suitably  connected  single  storied 
buildings  for  the  unquiet  patients,  and  middle  buildings 
of  two  or  more  stories  for  the  quiet  and  more  reasonable, 
— we  believe  without  hesitation,  that  the  preference 
must  be  given  to  the  latter,  as  the  former  makes  the 
oversight  and  direction  of  the  house,  extraordinarily  and 
most  uselessly  difficult,  and  renders  a  harmonious  and 
organic  working  together  of  the  separate  divisions  of  the 
house  almost  impossible. 

But  what  particular  form  of  the  English  style  of  build- 
ing shall  be  adopted — whether  it  be  with  or  without 
wings,  depends  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  the  establish- 
ment. If  the  number  of  patients  be  not  too  great, — ■ 
about  100  or  130, — the  single  building  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  with  a  greater  number,  the  wings  are 
necessary. 

The  entire  architecture  of  the  institution  should  bear 
the  character  of  solid  simplicity,  friendliness  and  habit- 
ableness,  not  of  nakedness  and  povert}' ;  not  the  volup- 
tuousness of  the  rich,  and  yet  less  the  appearance  of  a 
prison,  and  the  interior  should  be  conformable  to  this, 
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simple,  commodious,  and  corresponding  in  a  measure  to 
the  necessities  and  customs  of  the  separate  classes.  The 
reception  room,  into  which  the  patients  are  brought  on 
their  first  entrance,  should  bear  more  particularly  this 
simple  and  friendly  character.  The  first  impressions 
which  a  patient  receives  can  never  be  sufficiently  mild 
and  friendly. 

The  best  situation  for  an  institution  is  in  a  plain,  or 
upon  a  gentle  hill  in  a  pleasant  fruitful  country,  rich  in 
the  variety  of  its  natural  scenery,  interspersed  with  shady 
and  sunny  walks,  far  from  any  rocky  precipice,  lake,  or 
deep  river,  but  abounding  in  healthy  fountain  water,  and 
presenting  conveniences  for  free  bathing. 

The  neighborhood  of  a  small  business  and  market 
town  should  be  selected,  out  of  which  can  be  brought 
with  facility  all  the  economical  and  medical  necessaries 
of  the  institution. 

A  corresponding  extent  of  garden  and  land  possess- 
ions, surrounding  the  institution  on  all  sides  are  indis- 
pensible  requisites  of  every  good  establishment,  as  they 
afford  conveniences  for  the  free  and  uninterrupted  exer- 
cise of  the  patients,  and  enables  them  to  have  healthy 
and  compensating  labor.  In  these  grounds  should  be 
the  ten-pin  alley,  and  other  places  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises for  the  men.  It  is  not  advisable  to  divide  the  gar- 
den into  small  pieces  ;  it  must  on  the  contrary,  in  its  uni- 
tedness  make  amends  for  the  freedom  of  nature,  till  the 
patient  has  recovered  sufficient  mental  strength  to  go 
forth  again  into  God's  wider  world. 

Institutions  solely  for  the  care  of  patients,  must  be 
regulated  by  similar  principles,  in  order  to  answer  the 
demands  of  the  present  state  of  science  and  humanity, 
although  they  admit  of  a  simpler  execution,  and  are  only 
under  the  necessity  of  containing  more  extensive  and 
particular  space  for  the  epileptic ;  the  division  for  the 
convalescents,  and  for  the  quiet  and  improving  patients, 
may  fall  together. 
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A  great  burden  for  the  public  institutions,  are  the  in- 
sane criminals,  for  these  in  their  proximily  toothers  pos- 
sessing a  strong  sense  of  honor,  become  powerfully  pre- 
judicial; and  therefore  in  England  are  assigned  to  sepa- 
rate establishments,  as  Bedlam,  or  in  apartments  added 
more  particularly  for  them,  an  arrangement  which  is  also 
worthy  of  imitation  in  all  places.  Whether  the  erection 
of  such  institutions,  which  are  only  to  receive  these  pa- 
tients under  the  care  of  the  state,  be  definitely  deter- 
mined on  as  the  most  practicable  course,  time  must 
show.  Langermann  has  already  labored  for  the  erection 
of  such  institutions,  as  a  sort  of  medium  between  houses 
of  industry  and  establishments  for  the  insane. 

The  support  of  public  institutions  is  brought  about  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  community,  and  their  disposition  and 
means.  The  state  has  in  all  cases  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  it,  of  stepping  forth  with  its  help,  if  the  indi- 
vidual or  his  relatives  and  nearest  neighbours  are  in- 
competent, and  although  its  ability  to  contribute  may  be 
more  or  less,  yet  the  institution  always  needs  connection 
with  the  state,  if  its  general  utility  would  be  as  great  as 
possible. 

The  chief  control  over  the  institution,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  highest  and  most  intelligent  persons,  and  is 
best  exercised  through- a  commission  of  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  of  the  highest  medical  authority. 

The  Chief  Physician. 

The  chief  physician  of  an  institution,  must  for  his  high 
and  most  peculiar  calling,  be  endowed  by  nature  with 
extraordinary  gifts  of  disposition  and  mind, — deeply  sci- 
entific and  of  an  extensive  and  diversified  understanding 
of  the  world,  and  of  himself, — must  devote  his  whole 
time  and  strength  to  his  institution,  yet  on  account  of  the 
great  expenditure  of  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  must  be 
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so  situated  as  to  dispense  with  all  practice  not  of  a  con- 
sulting nature ;  otherwise  his  strength  will  be  fretted 
away  prematurely,  and  his  life  endangered.  The  genu- 
ine physician  to  the  insane  must  have  been  born  such, 
although  diligence,  education,  and  good  will  compensate 
for  many  blemishes.  As  every  human  personality  is  cir- 
cumscribed and  deficient,  so  has  the  physician  to  the  in- 
sane, the  two-fold  task  of  self-purification  and  self-com- 
pletion imposed  upon  him,  which  he  must  perform  to  the 
extent  of  his  abilities,  without  the  destruction  of  those 
peculiar  properties  and  organs  lent  him  by  the  Almighty, 
which  indeed  only  give  to  him  the  pure  and  perfect  stamp 
of  humanity,  and  which  can  only  place  him  in  a  position 
to  be  all  in  all  to  his  patients.  This  he  cannot  be  with- 
out the  most  embracing  and  devoted  love,  without  the 
greatest  control  over  himself,  together  with  genuine 
piety,  without  which  the  noblest  and  richest  human 
powers  for  such  tasks,  such  dark  problems,  such  un- 
speakable misery,  and  mental  and  spiritual  necessity 
as  is  heaped  together  in  an  institution  for  the  insane, 
must  succumb. 

The  Assistant  Physician. 

The  directing  physician  needs,  even  with  an  institu- 
tion of  small  extent,  an  assistant  physician  to  strengthen 
his  efficiency,  and  who  must  entirely  represent  him, 
in  case  he  is  sick,  or  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
and  collecting  renewed  mental  power  is  distant  from 
the  institution. 

As  the  chief  physician  must  be  the  friend  and  father  of 
his  patients,  so  must  also  the  assistant  physician  though 
subordinate,  be  his  friend,  and  co-operate  with  him  in 
the  same  spirit  and  mind,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  pa- 
tients that  the  institution  should  present  to  them  on  all 
sides,  a  complete  unity  and  spiritual  power.  Pure  ser- 
vile relations  in  such  institutions  can  in  no  manner  be 
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satisfactory,  and  if*  the  physicians  love  the  patients  for 
whose  sakes  they  hold  their  situations,  as  they  should, 
they  will  also  with  pleasure  bring  mere  personal  opinions 
and  peculiarities  to  the  offering,  and  in  a  legitimately  sci- 
entific consultation,  seek  to  solve  the  great  questions 
which  their  common  calling  assigns  them. 

Besides  the  first  and  second  physician,  every  exten- 
sive institution  will  require  farther  medical  help,  say  one 
physician  to  every  150  or  200  patients,  partly  to  share 
in  the  working  out  of  the  history  of  the  patients,  and  the 
conducting  of  the  journal,  partly  for  the  official  corres- 
pondence, and  other  temporary  employments. 

The  external  of  an  institution  may  be  the  most  magni- 
ficent and  lordly,  yet  without  the  true  guiding,  moral, 
religious,  and  scientific  spirit — without  the  true  medical 
personality,  it  is  but  a  painted  corpse,  while  with  such 
can,  from  out  an  unsightly  and  imperfect  edifice,  bring 
forth  richly  blest  and  most  beneficial  psychological 
results. 

The  Chaplain. 

Men  in  modern  times  have  again  sought  to  cast  a 
doubt  on  the  advantageousness  of  the  help  of  a  chaplain 
in  an  institution  for  the  insane,  and  even  men  from  whom 
we  might  least  have  expected  it,  and  to  whom  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  particularly  the  thoroughly 
proved  necessity  and  co-efficiency  of  such,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity  in  many  German  institutions  for  the  in- 
sane, we  might  have  supposed  the  thing  clear.  Thus 
Nasse,  otherwise  highly  meritorious  in  the  affairs  of  the 
insane,  has  denied  them  and  questioned  their  usefulness. 

Men  no  longer  deny  to  criminals  and  prisoners  the  re- 
gular care  of  the  soul,  and  yet  will  they  deny  it  to  these 
most  needy  and  unfortunate  patients  as  being  useless 
and  hurtful.  That  judicious  intercourse  with  the  chap- 
lain is  altogether  a  reasonable  treatment  of  the  insane,  a 
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psychological  remedy,  the  fortunate  results  of  modern 
times  have  demonstrated.  It  is  also  clear  that  as  the 
mind  in  its  greatest  disorder,  often  experiences  many 
spiritual  disturbances  and  doubts,  it  needs  this  most 
powerful  and  prudent  help  to  its  self-understanding  and 
consolation;  and  although  the  physician  himself  may  be 
in  a  situation  to  judge  from  his  own  inward  life,  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  patients  in  these  respects,  and  his  word 
may  often  find  a  more  ready  entrance  than  that  of  the 
chaplain,  nevertheless  the  customs,  views,  and  senti- 
ments of  many  patients  require  the  more  complete  inter- 
cession of  religion  and  the  church,  in  the  person  of  the 
chaplain,  but  only  in  a  purely  scientific  shape,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  physician. 

A  good  institution  for  the  insane  is  a  small  world  for 
them,  in  which  no  sound  member  of  the  outer  life  should 
fail  to  be ;  and  as  religion  finds  in  the  upright  lives  of 
men,  the  keystone  which  determines  the  godly  order  of 
the  structure,  so  must  it  also  in  such  an  institution,  lay 
the  foundation  and  fashion  the  entire  spiritual  organiza- 
tion. Religion  alone  can  make  men  truly  free,  and  re- 
mains as  the  only  enjoyment  to  sustain  them  in  the  afflic- 
tions incident  to  the  fall.  But  all  healing  means  and 
powers  of  the  house  must  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
physician,  for  him  to  make  use  of  for  the  general  and  in- 
dividual good,  and  therefore  to  him,  in  the  psychological 
treatment  of  the  patients,  is  the  efficiency  and  the  judi- 
cious intercourse  of  the  chaplain  with  them,  in  general  of 
the  greatest  worth.  But  the  sound  members  of  the  insti- 
tution, need  the  continual  incitement  and  encouragement 
of  the  power  of  religion,  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  heavy 
duties,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  either  gold  or  honor  to  re- 
munerate them.  For  the  completion  of  the  psychological 
remedies  in  all  good  institutions  of  modern  times,  are 
required,  teachers  of  elocution,  drawing,  music,  geo- 
graphy and  the  like,  inasmuch  as  it  is  neither  the 
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place  of  the  physician  or  chaplain  to  take  cliarge  of 
this  department. 

Male  and  Fciiialc  head  attendants. 

To  the  attendants  belong  a  male  and  female  head  at- 
tendant. The  importance  of  a  lit  election  of  persons  for 
these  posts  needs  no  comment;  but  particularly  difficult 
is  the  election  of  female  head  attendants,  as  these  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  have  to  deal  with  a 
thousand  peculiar  cases,  as  with  bad  raving  female  pa- 
tients, whom  the  physician  cannot  well  approach;  and 
in  general  his  position  for  observing  the  female  patients 
is  more  restrained  llian  it  is  with  the  males ;  and  nothing 
is  more  necessary,  than  that  the  person  clothed  with  this 
important  post,  be  completely  trustworthy.  If  she  be  so, 
an  institution  has  in  her  a  precious  jewel. 

Attendants  on  the  Side. 

Without  the  help  of  competent  attendants,  all  medical 
efficiency  is  null  and  void,  and  3-et  the  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining, modelling,  and  retaining  such,  are  infinitely 
great.  The  attendant  of  the  insane  requires  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  love,  patience,  friendliness,  virtue,  stead- 
fastness and  tractability,  but  also  of  understanding,  edu- 
cation and  presence  of  mind,  in  order  that  the  mental 
disease  of  the  patient  may  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Only 
very  few  persons  from  the  laboring  class  possess  these 
mental  and  moral  requirements  ;  we  must  therefore  di- 
rect and  diligently  instruct  them.  All  educational  sus- 
ceptibilities and  existing  gifts  must  be  prized  and  che- 
rished, while  we  seek  to  maintain  in  them  a  firm  and 
cheerful  disposition.  We  must  alleviate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible their  heavy  service,  bear  with  them,  think  for  and 

with  them,  and  in  general  lead  the  way  in  all  respects; 

and  finally  when  they  have  long  toiled,  and  become  un- 
fit for  further  service,  through  age  or  misfortune,  they 
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should  be  thought  worthy  of  being  provided  for  in  their 
retirement. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  education  of  suitable  atten- 
dants, has  often  suggested  the  thought  of  drawing  them 
from  the  spiritual  brother  and  sistei-hood.  But  that  sis- 
ters are  not  competent  to  manage  insane,  and  particular- 
ly raving  men,  and  that  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
weaker  sex,  modesty  and  custom  alike  forbid  their  inter- 
course with  them  ;  and  that  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
brother  and  sisterhood  is  so  significantly  registered  in  their 
attire  and  appearance,  as  to  render  the  institution  in  the 
eyes  of  such  a  sensitive,  suspicious  and  fanciful  commu- 
nity of  patients,  a  cloister,  is  of  itself  clear.  In  their 
places,  and  at  their  time,  these  orders  have  rendered 
great  and  most  laudable  service  and  humanity  thanks 
them  much,  but  they  have  done  it  only  when  they  could 
step  forth  independently.  But  such  an  independent  effi- 
ciency is  not  compatible  with  that  subordination  to  the 
superintending  physician  in  which  the  attendants  must 
stand,  where  one  word  can  overthrow  what  the  toil  of  a 
long  time  has  built  up. 

The  Stewardship  and  Economical  Administration  of 
the  Institution. 

For  the  direction  of  the  economical  affairs,  there  is  al- 
lotted to  the  chief  physician  a. suitable  steward,  but  who 
is  to  act  under  the  medical  determination  of  the  house. 
To  the  steward  belongs  the  domestic  economy  of  the  en- 
tire institution,  its  garden  and  landed  property,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  treasury,  and  the  boarding  and  provi- 
ding for  the  patients.  In  all  places  where  the  advan- 
tages of  the  institution  and  the  patients  are  rightly  under- 
stood, as  in  economical  England,  the  boarding  and  provi- 
ding is  never  given  into  the  hands  of  contractors.  This  in- 
deed seems  less  expensive,  but  as  experience  everywhere 
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in  such  and  similar  institutions  teaches,  contractors  only 
labor  to  enrich  themselves,  and  introduce  a  strance  and 
perplexing  element  into  the  establishment.  The  free 
transformation  of  all  branches  of  economy,  and  particu- 
larly the  garden,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  is  essen- 
tially arrested.  An  institution  for  the  insane  cannot,  and 
should  not,  be  an  institution  of  profit,  neither  to  the  stale, 
or  to  the  officials  of  the  house  ;  therefore  it  must  be  for 
its  own  advantage  and  the  public  good. 

Regulations  of  the  House. 

The  medical,  moral  and  religious  regulation  of  the  in- 
stitution are  its  written  and  quickening  chart — the  power 
and  the  law  which  operates  in  all  its  movements,  supports 
all,  guides  all,  and  which  should  fasten  together  in  mu- 
tual union  all  divisions  of  the  house,  like  a  great,  wise, 
firm,  loving  and  well  regulated  family. 

Reason,  truth,  love,  compassion,  justice  and  genuine 
science,  are  the  directing  principles  of  this  microcosm. 
The  regulations  of  the  house  represent,  in  all  parts,  the 
reasonable  sound  will  to  which  the  insane  must  subject 
his  own  free  will.  This  regulates  his  entire  outward 
bodily  and  mental  acts,  and  allowances  his  labor,  his 
rest,  his  sleep,  his  watching,  his  eating  and  drinking,  his 
pleasures  and  enjoyments,  as  also  his  emotions  which  op- 
pose him  on  all  sides ;  which  divides  to  him  the  measure 
of  his  outward  freedom  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
inward  reasonable  self-knowledge  and  spontaneous  di- 
rection. 

But  the  regulations  must  not  be  a  collection  of  dead 
precepts  ;  they  must  be  the  judicious  usages  and  customs 
of  the  house,  and  be  lengthened  and  widened  with  free- 
dom, according  to  the  individual  necessities  of  those 
committed  to  its  care.  But  the  centre  of  the  entire  re- 
gulations rests  in  the  judicious  intercourse  of  the  inmates 
of  the  institution,  in  which  each  is  permitted  to  partici- 
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pate  only  according  to  the  measure  of  his  reasonable  de- 
portment, and  may  belong  to  the  highest  or  lowest  order. 
The  observance  of  the  outward  regulations  must,  (if  the 
undisturbed  reason  of  each  individual  be  not  entirely 
bound  by  organized  fetters,  or  the  slavery,  viciousness 
and  foolishness  of  early  times)  sooner  or  later  help  to 
animate  most  powerfully  the  medical  exertions. 

So  from  out  the  earlier  Bedlams  and  mad-houses,  in 
which  the  folly  of  both  the  sick  and  the  healthy  had  the 
widest  room  for  play,  have  arisen  asylums  of  reason,  in 
which  nothing  is  permitted  but  such  as  is  suited  to  men, 
and  such  as  brings  them  to  a  fortunate  fellowship  one 
with  another.  So  many  hindrances,  barriers,  and  cru- 
dities are  not  permitted  to  exist  here,  and  by  the  above 
reasonable  arrangement,  men  are  held  at  a  distance 
from  themslves,  and  others  similar  to  themselves  in 
hatred,  passion  and  prejudice  of  all  kinds.  Higher  and 
lower  degrees,  poverty  and  riches,  fortune  and  misfor- 
tune of  all  sorts,  it  discriminately  fashions  in  an  institu- 
tion, in  which  all  judicious  considerations  participate  ; 
but  it  must  be  in  one  great  and  entirely  reconciled  con- 
solidation, harmoniously  bound  together  for  the  general 
and  individual  good.  Hereby  is  the  question,  whether  it 
be  good  and  advisable  to  permit  diversified  orders  in  a 
public  institution,  solved.  The  influence  of  the  patients 
upon  one  another  is  of  infinite  signification,  and  must  be 
conducted  with  understanding,  and  in  place  of  producing 
injury,  as  is  ordinarily  feared,  the  operation  is  most  ad- 
vantageous. Indeed,  in  it  lies  the  greatest  help  for  the 
medical  exertions,  but  it  must  be  within  given  limits,  and 
strengthened  by  fear  and  obedience,  but  more  through 
love,  and  the  agreement  of  profitable  regulations,  bring- 
ing in  as  much  variety,  life  and  exercise  as  may  be  pos- 
sible ;  and  thereby  it  can  only  happen,  that  every  good 
faculty  of  the  patient  is  brought  out,  animated,  prized 
and  provided  for. 
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Whatsoever  can  render  life  harmonious,  comfortable, 
friendly,  and  rich  in  blessings — whatsoever  cheers  and 
purifies  the  human  heart  and  fills  it  with  hope  and  vigor 
— consoles,  illumines,  enlarges  and  disenthrals  the  mind 
— indeed  whatever  can  cast  one  ray  of  light  into  the  be- 
nighted spirit  of  the  insane,  all  must  according  to  time 
and  circumstances,  be  seized,  brought  in  and  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  to  create  from  out  these  deepest  conditions  of 
human  misery,  an  efficient  asylum,  a  place  of  rest  and 
joy,  for  weary  and  wounded  souls.  The  more  quietly, 
simply  and  undisturbedly  all  this  can  be  accomplished, 
so  much  the  more,  does  the  institution  approximate  its 
ideal  tasks — so  much  the  more  consoling,  happy  and 
healing  is  it  for  its  fosterlings. 

The  genuine  physician  to  the  insane  knows  how  to 
awaken  by  the  simplest-game  the  disposition  and  power 
for  something  higher,  yet  forces  it  upon  no  one,  but  per- 
mits it  for  his  own  joy  and  recreation  to  spring  from  out 
the  interior  of  the  spirit,  while  a  mechanical  psychiater 
thinks  to  be  able  to  teach  the  unfortunate  reason,  or 
awards  vain  medals,  which  in  the  eyes  of  such  sharp- 
sighted  patients  make  him  small  and  laughable. 

The  peculiar  apparatus  of  an  Institution  for  the 
Insane. 

However  great  the  power  and  influence  of  such  firm 
and  judicious  regulations  for  the  restoration  of  the  genu- 
ine energies  and  true  uses  of  the  mind,  nevertheless,  in 
many  cases  these  are  not  sufficient  to  curb  and  direct 
the  diseased  self-will  of  the  insane  as  their  circumstan- 
ces demand.  For  this  mechanical  means  are  necessary, 
but  their  number  with  the  progressive  development  of 
psychiatric,  becomes  ever  less,  so  that  in  all  institutions 
which  have  followed  these  developments,  only  a  few 
are  yet  in  use,  and  the  application  of  them  in  practice  is 
as  rare  and  short  as  possible,  while  in  earlier  times,  par- 
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ticularly  in  England,  men  strove  to  rival  each  other  in 
the  invention  of  these  mechanical  spectres,  which  are  now- 
only  shown  as  curiosities  in  the  lumber  room.  But  to  the 
mechanical  means  which  have  been  retained,  and  which 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  continue  to  be 
retained,  belongs — 

1st.  The  restraining  chair,  which  for  those  that  are  ex- 
tremely insane,  who  by  their  raving,  and  their  vehement 
and  powerful  movements  are  ever  lashing  themselves  into 
renewed  fury,  or  in  any  way  injuring  themselves  and 
other  persons  in  their  neighborhood,  is  an  indispensable 
means  of  restraint.  The  old  construction  of  these  re- 
sembled a  common  chair  for  the  sick,  only  with  the  ne- 
cessary bands  and  straps  of  leather  to  fasten  around  the 
patient,  passing  over  his  breast,  and  around  his  arms  and 
legs.  The  new,  so  called  English  chair  by  Jacobi,  (to 
whom  psychialrie  in  general  is  much  indebted,  but  par- 
ticularly for  the  management  of  institutions  for  the  insane 
planted  upon  German  soil,)  resembles  a  cushioned  church 
pew,  or  the  seats  for  guests  in  English  eating-houses,  has 
no  girdle  or  strap-work,  and  holds  the  patient  by  means 
of  a  strong  closed  door,  and  a  strong  board  shoved  in 
above  the  feet  of  the  person  sitting,  without  pressing  or 
excoriating  him,  while  for  the  time  of  the  greatest  disqui- 
etude, and  for  the  spitting,  scratching  and  biting  patients, 
a  perpendicular  board  can  be  placed  before  the  breast 
and  face.  Both  kinds  of  restraining  chairs  are  according 
to  circumstances  equally  required,  sometimes  the  one, 
sometimes  the  other  is  to  be  preferred. 

2nd.  The  restraining  waistcoat,  and  the  restraining  shirt 
open  behind,  laced  or  buckled  ;  coats  and  jackets  with 
lengthened  sleeves  which  are  thrown  over  the  breast, 
and  their  ends  fastened  to  each  other  behind  upon  the 
back  with  straps  or  buckles. 
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3rd.  Gloccs  of  strong  leather  without  fingers,  buckled 
fast  at  the  wrist,  or  made  fast  under  each  other. 

4th.  For  rare  cases,  if  the  paticut  can  bear  no  kind  of 
pressure  upon  the  breast,  and  the  gloves  arc  always 
stripped  off",  we  require  the  restraining  girdle,  a  broad 
strong  leather  girdle,  with  leather  straps  and  buckles 
around  the  hands  of  the  patient,  and  made  fast  by  the 
side  or  before. 

5th.  Spring  straps,  broad  soft  straps  around  the  legs  of 
the  patient,  so  restraining  him  that  he  cannot  kick  or 
run,  but  easily  permit  of  his  proceeding  slowly. 

Gth.  Bed-girths,  to  secure  the  drapery  of  the  bed  about 
the  patient  without  disturbing  his  rest,  to  which  also  ap- 
pertains the  restraining  waistcoat,  which  is  secured  by 
side  girths. 

7th.  The  wire-mask,  for  the  spitting,  scratching  and 
biting,  differing  very  little  from  the  net-cap,  and  finally, 

8th.  The  so  called  Autenreithian  mask,  a  good  cush- 
ioned leather  mask  which  makes  screaming  nearly  im- 
possible to  the  patient,  without  rendering  his  breathing 
too  difficult. 

The  turning  wheel,  turning  bed,  and  turning  chair  have 
become  obsolete.  Their  operation  is  often  dangerous, 
seldom  healthy,  ever  unsafe.  In  modern  times,  particu- 
larly in  England,  where  earlier  as  well  as  now,  these 
means  of  restraint  were  cultivated  to  an  incredible  ex- 
tent, men  have  gone  as  far  to  the  contrary,  and  would 
banish  and  forbid  under  menace  of  punishment  all  such 
remedies,  but  doubtless  only  to  the  greatest  injury  of  the 
patients  themselves  ;  for  judicious,  dexterously  applied 
mechanical  restraint  is  often  of  such  benefit,  that  the  in- 
sane will  sometimes  request  it,  if  they  feel  the  paroxysm 
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approaching.  Solitude  is  so  urgent  and  wholesome  'a 
necessity  for  many  raving  insane  that  without  it  they  can 
get  no  rest.  In  the  presence  of  men  most  beloved  by 
them,  they  often  rave  the  most  fearfully,  and  though  they 
are  not  put  out  of  a  situation  for  following  their  diseased 
impulses,  yet  we  cannot  leave  them  alone  in  their  sense- 
less fury.  The  solitude  and  predominance  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  does  not  subject  them  to  the  tearing,  res- 
training and  binding  of  men,  but  opposes  to.  them  a 
simple,  painless  and  mechanical  restraint,  brings  them 
the  soonest  to  recollection,  and  likewise  the  soft  pressure 
exercised  by  the  bindings  upon  individual  nerves,  is 
often,  as  in  other  spasmodic  and  neuralgic  affections,  ot 
decided  advantage. 

Besides,  in  many  cases,  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  at- 
tendants is  not  sufficient  to  restrain  a  determined,  dex- 
terous, powerfully  muscular,  and  cunning  patient  in  his 
frantic  designs;  and  without  the  help  of  mechanical 
means,  the  limits  of  self-defence  against  his  assaults  are 
by  no  means  so  accurately  drawn,  as  not  to  permit  of 
much  more  active  violence  on  the  part  of  the  attendants, 
than  where  a  strong  restraint  is  laid  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  only  resting  upon  the  medical  regula- 
tions, and  the  careful  use  of  the  given  coercive  means. 

But  as  to  correctional  means,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  there  are  none  in  a  good  institution,  and  if 
strong  measures  are  necessary,  they  must  ever  bear  at 
the  same  time,  more  or  less  of  a  medical  and  therapeu- 
tical character,  and  correspond  precisely  to  the  mental 
peculiarity  of  the  patient,  whereby  their  particular  heal- 
ing aim  is  not  lost.  The  punishment  must  ever  be  a 
benefit  and  a  remedy.  Therefore  we  direct  the  most 
reasonable  mode,  not  excepting  the  most  extended 
douche,  the  deprivation  of  nourishment  and  the  like, 
seeking  out  for  each  individual  case  the  most  suitable 
measure,  which  often  requires  the  deepest  Meditation. 
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Intercourse  of  the  Institution  it  illi  the  outer  world. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  institution  should  render  unto 
public  opinion  at)  account  of  its  doings  and  operations, 
and  not  only  this,  hut  also  that  it  he  accessible  to  the 
personal  examination  of  genuine  philanthropists,  and 
competent  judges.  But  that  the  mystery  of  the  institu- 
tion which  tenderly  and  silently  covers  all  the  aberra- 
tions of  its  care  be  not  violated,  no  curious  and  officious 
eye  should  ever  penetrate  their  most  secure  retreat,  and 
no  visit  from  any  friends  or  relatives  of  the  patient 
which  could  be  hurtful  to  him,  can  at  any  time  be  suf- 
fered. 

But  on  the  other  side,  all  are  welcome  who  have  a 
heart  for  these  unfortunates,  and  who  can  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  their  wel- 
fare and  pleasure,  according  to  the  manner  appointed  by 
the  physician.  Therefore  it  must  be  one  of  the  chief 
tasks  of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  outer  world,  on  all  sides,  far 
and  near;  by  this,  on  the  gradual  return  of  the  patients 
into  the  world,  they  become  indulged,  spared,  beloved, 
understood  and  advanced. 

But  the  connection  must  ever  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  directing  physician,  until  the  institution  has  rendered 
this  unnecessary  to  the  patient  himself,  and  he  can  again 
without  mental  crutches  and  artificial  help,  turn  back 
into  the  world  on  his  own  feet. 

Use  of  the  Institution  for  Clinical  Instruction. 

How  far  it  may  be  possible  to  make  use  of  the  institu- 
tion for  clinical  instruction,  has  been  set  forth  in  the  re- 
presentation which  has  already  been  made.  In  spite  of 
the  advocacy  of  so  many  great  and  learned  men,  a  par- 
ticular clinical  instruction  in  an  institution  for  the  cure  of 
the  insane  is  a  nonentity.  Insanity  can  be  no  object  of 
study  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word. 
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That  which  runs  directly  against  the  healing  aim  can 
not  be  suffered,  and  whoever  would  penetrate  these 
places,  so  full  of  deep  problems  and  sufferings,  needs 
more  than  to  belong  to  a  mere  college ;  he  requires  the 
most  humane  education,  and  a  scientific  and  moral  ripe- 
ness and  solidity.  Whoever  comes  into  an  institution 
unprepared,  is  a  burden  and  corruption  to  the  patients, 
and  the  advantage  which  the  observance  of  the  insane 
secures  to  him  is  trifling  and  vain. 

The  visiting  of  institutions  for  the  insane  can  therefore 
only  be  allowable  and  advantageous  to  those  who  have 
completed  their  studies,  and  are  perfectly  prepared. 
Even  this  can  only  be  in  such  a  way,  as  that  the  visit  be 
a  pleasing  and  welcome  appearance  to  the  patients,  for 
which  reason  only  individual  physicians  can  at  the  same 
time  be  allowed  a  lengthened  access.  He  that  does  not 
thus  regard  the  patients  has  not  effectually  seen  these 
objections.  Thus  the  practical  knowledge  of  mental 
disease  becomes  more  widely  diffused.  But  to  become 
practical  physicians  to  the  insane  is  also  to  become  the 
least  indulged,  although  the  entire  future  elevation  of 
medicine,  as  Damerow  has  so  beautifully  and  strikingly 
represented,  shall  be  psychiatrical,  i.  e.  one  resting  upon 
the  comprehension  of  the  entire  corporo-spiritual  nature 
of  man. 

Reception  and  Dismissal  of  Patients. 

If  the  reception  of  the  patients  into  the  institution  be- 
longs particularly  to  the  decision  of  the  highest  directing 
and  controlling  authorities,  and  only  the  provision  in  ur- 
gent cases  is  conceded  to  the  chief  physician,  neverthe- 
less in  every  case,  his  judgment  as  to  the  patient's  ad- 
missibility must  be  heard.  So  also  the  decision  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  improving  or  convalescing  patients,  by 
way  .of  trial,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  belongs  to  him, 
or  in  all  cases  only  dismissing  them  upon  the  duration  of 
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llicir  good  conduct,  by  which  the  patient  is  not  delivered 
over  from  the  policy  or  justice  of  the  institution.  Every 
institution  which  would  proceed  securely  in  its  healing 
results,  will  dismiss  no  patient  from  out  the  bands  of  the 
establishment  as  cured,  till  as  a  convalescent,  he  has 
been  tried  and  proved  by  one  or  more  years  of  unres- 
trained life. 

The  legal  determination  upon  the  reception  of  the  pa- 
tient into  the  institution,  as  that  upon  his  dismissal  from 
it,  must  in  like  manner,  facilitate  and  secure  his  entrance 
into  the  establishment;  and  the  particular  healing  aim 
whereby  the  cure  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  relatives,  and  the  arbitrary  taking  back  of  the 
patients  on  the  part  of  their  intercessors,  before  a  certain 
space  of  lime,  or  during  a  critical  period  of  the  disease. 
Upon  the  other  side,  the  right  and  freedom  to  protect  in- 
dividual persons  is  facilitated  and  guaranteed,  and  false 
seizures  and  committals,  also  the  unjust  retention  of  one 
long  convalescent,  and  of  one  not  mentally  diseased,  is 
guarded  against  and  prevented. 

The  legal  determinations  on  all  these  points,  are  in 
different  countries  very  diversified,  but  ever  in  a  degree 
hurtful  and  imperfect.  They  do  not  proceed  from  a 
psychiatrical  point  of  view,  by  bringing  home  to  the  phy- 
sicians the  decision  upon  the  necessity  and  proper  time 
for  the  reception  and  dismissal. 

How  unqualified  as  a  general  rule  a  judicial  hearing 
is,  to  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  their  mental  condition, 
— how  inciting,  interrupting,  disquieting  and  terrifying — 
so  much  so,  that  its  influence  will  scarcely  yield  in 
months  or  years,  experience  teaches;  and  the  disadvan- 
tageous consequence  which  ordinarily  follows  a  later  in- 
tercession of  a  jury  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  is 
manifested  in  the  conduct  and  manner  of  the  patient. 
And  besides  it  never  at  any  time  affords  any  certainty 
with  regard  to  the  mental  condition  of  a  patient,  as  so 
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many  of  them  upon  a  time  of  trial  for  their  liberty,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  can  so  collect  themselves,  that  a  per- 
son unlearned,  or  even  a  physician  not  herein  experien- 
ced, is  too  easily  led  to  believe  them  sane.  According 
to  the  outward  appearance  of  the  most  dangerous  insane, 
they  may  be  the  most  prudent  and  unsuspicious,  and  are 
often  able  to  show  much  wit  and  mental  acuteness,  and 
great  clearness  of  peripheral  and  central  consciousness. 
The  more  quietly  and  undisturbedly,  in  spite  of  all  forms 
of  justice,  a  patient  can  be  surrendered  to  the  institution, 
the  more  do  circumstances  permit  of  his  earlier  relations, 
as  far  as  may  be  good,  being  left  at  rest, — the  more  the 
guardianship  sometimes  necessary  for  him,  and  the  value 
of  his  rights  and  property,  only  as  a  guardianship  for  an 
absentee,  will  be  considered.  No  weighty  measures  in 
reference  to  the  outward  affairs  of  the  patient,  should  the 
guardian  be  permitted  to  undertake,  without  communica- 
ting to  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  and  their  consul- 
tation as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  with  the  patient,  other- 
wise they  should  have  no  legal  validity. 

But  an  openly  published  declaration  of  incompetency 
is  not  needed,  since  the  patient  so  long  as  he  is  in  the 
institution,  is  watched  over  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world,  and  his  acts  eo  ipso  can  have  no  legal  valid- 
ity, only  so  far  as  they  are  confirmed  by  the  physician. 

But  the  question  as  to  the  proper  time  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  patient  from  the  institution  demands  the 
most  earnest  and  mature  reflection  of  the  chief  physician, 
and  an  accurate  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  attend  the  improvement  and  cure.  But  the  more 
freedom  of  exercise,  according  to  the  measure  of  reason, 
the  patients  are  allowed,  while  they  yet  remain  in  the 
institution,  the  more  do  we  try  and  previously  prove 
them,  and  the  more  fortunate  is  it  for  giving  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  patient,  a  sound,  firm,  and  moral  basis,  and 
for  permitting  him  to  draw  the  full  profit  of  the  disease 
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itself,  which  is  a  school,  such  as  none  other  can  be,  for 
giving  him  hack  more  quietly  to  the  world.  The  less  ig- 
nominiously  we  have  treated  him  in  his  sickness, — the 
more  we  have  been  actuated  in  all  necessary  restraints, 
by  truth,  justice  and  love, — so  much  the  less  ignominy 
does  he  find  in  having  become  insane,  and  given  over  to 
the  institution.  He  considers  himself  as  one,  who  having 
been  sick,  has  found  protection  and  health  in  the  asylum, 
and  knows  no  reason  why  he  should  be  ashamed  of  it. 
Thus  hath  the  distnissal  of  the  patient  formed  new  rela- 
tions for  the  institution,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  bound 
in  bands  of  mutual  confidence  himself  and  the  superin- 
tendent. Indeed  the  place  where  he  found  rest,  tran- 
quillity and  clearness,  has  become  so  lovely  to  him,  that 
with  pleasure  he  turns  back  to  visit  it,  and  we  can  truth- 
fully maintain,  that  if  a  patient  on  his  separation,  is  yet 
vexed  at  the  institution,  and  his  friends  at  home  for 
having  placed  him  in  it,  his  recovery  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  complete,  although  he  may  appear  to  be  again 
in  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties,  even  according 
to  the  judgment  of  his  beloved  companions,  after  the 
most  clear  and  judicious  inspection;  since  to  him  the 
perception  of  his  insanity,  and  his  complete  deliverance 
from  it,  is  imperfect. 

For  the  completion  of  the  affairs  of  the  insane,  in 
which,  as  in  all  beneficial  exertions  of  the  state,  both  the 
public  and  private  helping  hand  must  be  sought,  belongs 
yet  the  efficacy  of  a  free  union  of  dismissed,  improved 
and  convalescing  insane.  The  Dukedom  of  Nassau,  and 
the  institution  there,  Eberbach,  under  its  noble  and  phi- 
lanthropic director,  Lindpaintner,  has  gone  before  in  this 
with  the  most  beautiful  example.  Had  we  in  modern 
times,  and  in  all  places,  taken  up  more  commendably 
the  improved  and  dismissed  insane,  who  have  been  pe- 
nally imprisoned,  then  might  public  charity  and  compas- 
sion have  been  extended  to  these  innocent  unfortunates, 
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who  after  having  again  become  sound,  under  a  thousand 
pains  and  troubles,  are  so  often  abandoned  by  all  the 
world  ;  stripped  of  all  means  by  the  disease  itself,  they 
become  again  disheartened,  and  tremble  for  their  future 
prospects.  Likewise  for  these  salutary  exertions  must 
the  institution  give  the  first  impulse,  and  although  she 
takes  upon  herself  a  new  burden  thereby,  nevertheless 
she  encircles  herself  with  new  helps  and  blessings:  a 
new  band  of  kindness  and  confidence,  and  the  most 
active  and  friendly  sympathy  binds  her  to  the  world, 
and  strengthens  and  completes  her  own  efficiency. 


ARTICLE  II. 


ON    THE    COERCIVE    ADMINISTRATION  OF 
FOOD  TO  THE  INSANE. — By  Luther  V.  Bell, 

M,  D.  Superintendent  and  Physician  of  the  ilf'c  Lean 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Sir  William  Ellis  in  his  Treatise  on  Insanity  gives 
his  opinion  very  decidedly,  that  there  are  no  cases  in 
which  the  administration  of  nutritive  means  by  force  is 
necessary,  and  that  in  every  instance  in  which  food  is 
refused  for  a  while  when  its  ingestion  is  really  essential, 
the  patient  may  be  brought  to  acquiesce  by  management 
and  skill.  I  have  not  his  work  at  hand,  nor  have  I  seen 
it  for  some  years,  but  think  I  do  not  state  his  proposition, 
fortified  by  many  examples  of  successful  overcoming  of 
the  determination  of  the  patient,  through  the  patience, 
tact  and  perseverance  of  himself,  Lady  E.  and  other  ex- 
perienced guardians  of  this  class,  with  too  much  latitude. 
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A  faithful  endeavor  to  avoid  all  meari9  of  coercion,  ex- 
tended through  an  experience  of  between  one  and  two 
thousand  inmates  of  this  hospital,  compels  me  to  an  op- 
posite conclusion.  A  frequent  inter-communication  with 
the  heads  of  our  American  institutions,  leaves  no  doubt 
on  my  mind,  that  their  experience  is  similar  to  mine.  I 
know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  divergence  of  conclusions, 
except  in  expressing  the  opinion,  forced  upon  me  by  two 
visits  to  the  hospitals  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  have 
vastly  fewer  cases  of  strong,  determined,  active  delu- 
sion, not  to  be  influenced  by  any  motives  of  either  the 
persuasive  or  minatory  character,  than  are  met  with  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  certainly  no  unusual  thing 
in  all  our  hospitals,  to  find  individuals  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  to  fast  for  a  definite  period,  or  for  the 
future,  in  consequence  of  an  immediate,  supernatural 
communication.  The  delusion  thus,  as  a  heavenly  call, 
is  a  matter  of  conscience  in  its  most  irreversible  aspect. 
As  such,  you  might  as  well  expect  the  same  person, 
when  well,  to  be  persuaded,  or  cheated,  or  threatened 
into  any  actual  commission  of  crime.  Tf  his  conscience 
and  firmness  were  alike  decided,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
can  be  no  voluntary  taking  of  food,  and  experience 
shows  such  to  be  the  case. 

Those  who,  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  require  atten- 
tion from  their  determined  abstinence  will  be  found  to 
be  naturally  arranged  in  three  classes  : — 

1st.  Where  there  is  the  belief  of  a  divine  command  or 
other  supernatural  direction  not  to  eat.  This  sometimes 
will  occur  in  an  almost  purely  monomaniac  form,  the  im- 
pression being  received  as  a  result  of  false  hearing,  or 
being  "borne  in"  upon  the  mind  without  its  being  the 
subject  of  the  senses.  The  idea  of  imitating  the  Saviour's 
fast  of  forty  days  is  a  common  example  of  this  kind  of  de- 
lusion. Where  it  takes  the  limits  of  an  exact  time  it  is 
much  less  troublesome  than  when  the  refusal  is  deemed 
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a  perpetual  injunction,  or  to  be  removed  only  by  a  new 
revelation.  It  however,  unfoitunately  happens  that  the 
injunction  when  of  a  specific  term  is  very  apt  to  be  pro- 
tracted by  a  new  command,  and  however  much  pains 
you  may  take  to  keep  your  patients  mind  upon  the  notion 
that  when  the  appointed  time  is  up,  his  duty  has  been 
accomplished,  you  will  often  be  disappointed  by  a 
second  term'of  abstinence. 

2nd.  Where  there  is  a  confused,  indefinite  impression 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  eat,  or  that  it  is  morally  wrong,  or 
that  the  food  you  offer  is  poisoned,  or  that  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  closed  up,  or  wanting.  • 

In  these  cases  the  appetite  is  often  good, — the  will  to 
take  food  strong.  In  this  variety  alone,  is  there  the  op- 
portunity for  all  those  means  of  tact,  management  and 
perseverance  of  which  Sir  William  Ellis  had  so  high  an 
estimate.  In  some  of  these  instances,  leaving  food  as  if 
by  accident,  getting  another  patient  to  eat  a  portion  and 
throwing  it  aside,  trying  different  persons  to  offer  it  and 
the  like,  are  occasionally,  indeed  generally  successful. 
In  short,  any  method  which  is  evidence  to  the  patient 
that  there  can  be  no  poisoning  will  answer.  We  have 
now  under  care  a  gentleman,  a  permanent  resident,  oc- 
casionally subject  to  this  delusion,  whom  we  permit  to 
go  into  the  streets  with  an  attendant  and  when  he  comes 
to  a  grocery  or  bread-store  where  he  thinks  it  will  be  safe, 
he  there  obtains  his  supplies. 

In  other  cases,  persuasion,  reasoning,  or  overbearing 
temptation  to  the  appetite  may  succeed  in  leading  the 
patient  to  brave  all  consequences,  and  eat,  as  he  would 
commit  any  other  wrong  act,  heedless  of  consequences. 

3rd.  The  last  variety  is  where  the  digestive  organs  are 
severely  suffering,  the  whole  mucous  surfaces  in  a  state 
of  high  irritation  and  an  absolute  loathing  of  food  and  an 
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entire  absence  of  assimilative  power  exist.  The  mind  in 
these  cases  is  in  a  stale  of  wild  confusion  resembling  the 
delirium  of  typhoid  fever  or  the  advanced  stages  of  over- 
powering acute  disease.  Indistinct  notions  of  poison, 
moral  wrong  in  eating  and  the  like  may  be  sometimes 
caught  in  the  few  broken,  confused  sentences  uttered  in 
the  attempts  to  repulse  the  administration  of  food. 

The  most  embarrassing  difficulty  in  this  form  is  to  dis- 
criminate how  far  the  existing  appearances  are  the  effect 
of  previous  abstinence,  or  arise  from  other  disease,  for 
the  signs  presented  after  long  continued  abstinence  irt 
the  inflamed  mucous  membranes,  the  sordes,  and  brown 
crust  upon  ftie  tongue,  the  broken  and  sore  prolabia,  the 
exceedingly  fetid  breath  are  closely  analogous  to  these 
indications  of  advanced  acute  disease. 

When  the  patient  is  brought  to  an  institution  because 
he  has  taken  no  food  for  many  days  and  with  these  indi- 
cations, it  is  the  great  question  to  decide  whether  (let  the 
antecedents  have  been  what  they  may,)  his  chance  is 
better  with  or  without  the  coercive  administration  of  food. 
The  condition  of  each  case  must  answer  for  the  expe- 
diency. It  is  certain  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  advan- 
ced to  the  degree  indicated,  death  will  occur,  whether 
food  is  given  or  not.  Yet  it  is  so  common  to  see  patients 
rally  with  great  evidences  of  the  mucous  surfaces  being 
highly  disordered,  and  the  administration  of  food  can  be 
made  with  so  little  disturbance  and  violence,  that  no 
doubt  can  exist  in  these  nearly  desperate  cases  that  the 
patient  should  have  the  chance  by  action,  if  the  chance 
is  deemed  as  otherwise  equilibrated. 

The  question  how  long  a  patient  may  go  without  food 
and  survive,  is  one  which  obviously  admits  of  no  reply- 
so  uniform  as  to  render  it  at  all  a  safe  basis  of  action. 
My  own  personal  experience  would  lead  me  to  lay  this 
down  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  general  rule: — 
that  when  the  peculiar  fee  tor  of  the  breath,  which  always 
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comes  on  after  a  while  in  prolonged  abstinence,  is  obser- 
ved, longer  delay  is  inadmissible. 

In  those  cases  of  mere  will,  where  the  patient  resolutely 
refuses,  with  the  calculation  that  he  will  compel  his  re- 
lease by  endangering  his  life,  when  the  health  and  de- 
position of  fat  are  average,  perhaps  it  would  be  a  safe 
general  rule  to  allow  three  days,  that  is,  seventy  two 
hours  to  elapse,  before  any  force  need  be  used.  The 
appetite  will  not  be  destroyed  by  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  surfaces  prior  to  this,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  resolution,  originating  in  such  expectation  as  that 
suggested,  generally  fails  as  early  as  this. 

The  necessity  of  artificial  nutrition  being  determined, 
the  mode  and  character  of  the  administration  are  to  be 
considered.  In  former  years  the  food  seems  to  have 
been  given  by  what  was  called  spouting.  Constant  re- 
ference to  this  practice  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  abu- 
ses developed  by  the  celebrated  Parliamentary  enquiry 
of  1816,  in  regard  to  the  insane  institutions,  public  and 
private,  of  Great  Britain.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mode 
of  turning  liquid  food  into  the  throat  by  means  of  a  vessel 
with  a  flattened  spout,  introduced  so  far  that  the  action 
of  the  tongue  in  protruding  the  food  was  prevented.  The 
complaints  appear  to  have  been  that  teeth  were  some- 
times forced  out,  as  if  the  point  of  the  spout  was  used  as 
a  wedge  and  that  in  some  patients  where  they  had  that 
voluntary  control  over  the  muscles  of  deglutition  which 
persons  have  in  various  degrees,  they  were  quackled,  as 
the  phrase  was;  a  portion  of  the  matter  passed  into  the 
rima  glottidis. 

The  next  method  appears  to  have  been  more  pleasant 
certainly  in  appearance,  but  essentially  the  same.  A 
metallic  spoon  was  made,  of  pewter  or  composition,  with 
an  opening  from  the  end  of  the  handle  to  the  point  of  the 
bowl,  through  which  the  food  was  poured  after  the  tongue 
was  kept  down  with  the  bowl.   The  bowl  was,  as  far  as 
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recollected,  designed  to  act  as  the  wedge  to  force  open 
the  teeth. 

A  figure  of  this  article  is  contained  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lished  works  of  Dr.  Ilaslam,  who  claimed  its  invention. 
An  imitation  of  this  spoon  on  a  small  scale,  was  re-intro- 
duced a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  giving  medi- 
cines to  infants,  and  enjoyed  a  temporary  notice. 

A  wooden  spoon  comhining  the  essential  qualities  of 
Dr.  Haslam's,  with  many  much  higher  advantages  was 
afterwards  introduced,  where  or  by  whom,  I  know  not. 
Until  the  introduction  of  the  stomach  pipe,  it  was  the 
sole  instrument  employed  at  this  Institution,  and  Dr. 
Wyman  ever  had  serious  doubts  whether  the  pipe  was 
upon  the  whole  a  decided  improvement.  Certainly  the 
instrument  has  so  many  good  qualities  that  in  cases  of 
voluntary  attempts  at  self-starvation  in  districts  where 
the  pipe  cannot  be  had,  its  use  should  be  availed  of.  It 
consists  simply  of  a  piece  of  moderately  tough  wood  six 
or  seven  inches  in  length,  the  outer  end  of  which  is  form- 
ed into  a  convenient  handle  of  width  and  strength  enough 
to  use  the  force  necessary  to  separate  the  jaws; — the 
other  end  is  carved  into  resemblance  enough  to  a  spoon 
to  justify  its  appellation,  but  which  is  really  a  wedge 
with  curvilinear  faces.  Midway  of  the  handle  is  an  ob- 
long excavation  into  which  the  liquid  food  is  poured,  and 
a  channel  extends  from  this  to  the  point  of  the  bowl  or 
wedge.  The  point  is  inserted  in  a  vacancy  where  teeth 
have  been,  or  between  them  at  a  favorable  point,  usually 
about  the  first  molares,  and  carefully  worked  in  until  the 
tongue  cannot  well  be  placed  behind  it,  or  a  wedge  may 
be  also  employed  with  it.  The  food  is  then  cautiously 
poured  from  a  pitcher  or  other  vessel  with  a  nose  into  the 
cavity,  care  being  taken  to  desist  whenever  any  is  found 
to  pass  the  wrong  way. 

This  instrument  which  can  be  extemporaneously  car- 
ved out  by  any  person  of  common  ingenuity  ought  cer- 
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tainly  to  obviate  the  horrible  and  discreditable  examples, 
furnished  every  month  in  the  year  in  the  public  prints, 
of  individuals  being  permitted  to  deprive  themselves  of 
life  by  starvation,  no  artificial  aids  being  employed. 

A  medical  practitioner  who  in  the  present  state  of  sci- 
ence should  allow  a  patient  to  thus  commit  suicide 
would  deserve  to  receive  the  utmost  penalties  of  the 
law  and  of  public  sentiment  for  mal-practice,  even  if  a 
more  direct  accessory  implication  in  the  homicidal  act 
should  be  impossible. 

The  annexed  sketch  of  a  top  and  side  view  of  the 


wooden  spoon  (the  dotted  lines  representing  the  chan- 
nels for  the  liquid,)  will  convey  the  whole  idea  to  any 
one  having  the  ingenuity  to  carve  one.  The  material 
may  be  oak,  mahogany  or  other  wood  of  adequate  firm- 
ness. . 

The  next  method  was  probably  the  result  of  the  dis- 
coverv  of  the  art  of  making  hollow  tubes  over  a  netting 
of  thread  with  caoutchouc.  It  was  the  passing  of  a  large 
sized  catheter  through  the  nose  into  the  oesophagus,  and 
injecting  the  food  by  a  syringe.  The  necessity  of  prying 
open  the  mouth  is  thus  avoided,  but  the  disadvantages  are 
that  the  food  must  be  in  a  stage  of  greater  liquidity  than 
is  important,  to  pass  through  so  small  a  channel,  and  the 
distress  is  greater  in  passing  the  instrument.  In  some 
cases  where  the  teeth  are  so  perfect  as  to  allow  no  place 
for  the  wedge,  and  the  power  of  the  muscles  is  very 
great,  it  may  obtain  a  preference.  Where  from  the 
throat  having  been  cut,  or  the  existence  of  disease  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  stomach  pipe  is  inadmissible, 
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the  practitioner  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  facility 
of  administering  food  by  the  nasal  passages. 

1  have  heard  of  the  common  tinned  iron  tunnel  being 
used  in  institutions.  It  seems  to  me  however  a  method 
so  hazardous,  so  apt  to  inflict  injury  by  its  sharp  edges, 
cind  so  liable  to  produce  strangulation,  that  its  use  is 
mentioned  only  to  be  deprecated.  In  public  institutions 
at  least,  where  two  methods  precisely  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  to  safety  and  efficiency  exist,  that  should  be  se- 
lected which  appears  the  least  coarse  and  violent,  and 
the  apparatus  for  which  is  most  costly  and  polished.  In 
the  latter  case,  friends  and  the  public  will  feel  that  there 
has  been  a  necessity,  before  anticipated  and  expensively 
provided  for. 

This  last  suggestion  leads  me  to  remark,  rather  in  an- 
ticipation perhaps,  that  in  using  the  flexible  pipe  with  a 
certain  class  of  subjects  the  extra  inconvenience  of  using 
the  stomach  pump,  rather  than  the  clyster  syringe,  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  less  distress  to  the  suf- 
ferer's sensibilities.  Where  a  refined  and  delicate  fe- 
male, under  what  to  her  is  a  heavenly  call  of  duty,  refu- 
ses food  against  the  strong  temptations  of  her  own  urgent 
appetite,  against  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  her  friends 
and  with  a  knowledge  that  coercion  will  be  employed, 
her  feelings  deserve  to  be  spared  from  the  nauseous  as- 
sociations connected  with  receiving  her  food  from  an 
instrument  recognised  keenly  as  adapted  to  different 
exigencies. 

In  cases  where  the  determination  is  merely  adventi- 
tious, to  obtain  some  other  end,  the  sight  of  the  syringe 
may  not  always  fail  to  be  a  turning  argument! 

The  stomach  pipe  upon  the  whole,  meets  this  neces- 
sity when  it  cannot  be  otherwise  averted,  with  the  fewest 
objections,  and  in  hospitals  of  many  patients  with  active 
disease,  can  never  be  wholly  disused  without  sacrificing 
recoverable  cases.    In  the  cases  of  instruments  of  Eng- 
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lish  manufacture,  it  is  customary  to  put  up  a  guard  of 
box-wood  to  rest  upon  the  teeth  with  a  hole  through 
which  the  tube  is  to  be  inserted,  but  in  every  day  prac- 
tice no  doubt  can  exist  that  a  simple  wedge  whittled 
from  any  moderately  tough  wood,  made  at  an  angle  to 
suit  the  case,  and  used  upon  such  part  of  the  jaw  as  to 
endanger  the  least  liability  to  occasion  mischief,  is  the  best 
instrument.  In  practice  too  much  pains  cannot  be  used  to 
avoid  disturbing  even  the  most  useless  and  valueless  rem- 
nants of  teeth,  as  many  patients,  even  when  recovered 
sufficiently  to  comprehend  that  their  lives  have  been 
saved  by  the  operator's  skill  and  decision,  will  make 
themselves  and  perhaps  their  friends  very  irritable  and 
unhappy  at  the  possible  fact  that  ancient  and  hinged 
stumps  have  been  disturbed  by  the  wedge.  The  stern- 
est necessity,  the  most  prolonged  patience  and  the  gen- 
tlest caution  often  avail  nothing,  when  the  idea  is  indul- 
ged that  one's  teeth  have  been  "  forced  out  by  violence." 

The  tube  is  introduced  with  the  utmost  facility  after  a 
little  practice,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  inserted 
as  far  as  practicable,  making  a  guide  against  which  it 
easily  slips  into  the  oesophagus,  a  slight  curvature  to- 
wards the  end  having  been  first  made  in  the  tube. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  decide  that  the  tube 
has  entered  the  stomach,  by  the  want  of  resistance.  I 
have  had  no  doubt  from  the  sensation  and  passage  of 
air,  that  the  point  of  the  tube  has  entered  the  rima  glotti- 
dis  in  my  hands,  but  I  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that 
any  practical  error  could  occur  from  such  misdirection. 

The  tubes  imported  for  this  purpose  are  of  two  widely 
different  qualities.  The  one  is  composed  of  a  single 
thickness,  and  is  covered  with  a  dark  glossy  varnish, 
which,  however,  cracks  after  a  few  trials,  and  renders 
it  impossible  to  use  the  same  instrument  more  than  a 
few  dozen  times  at  the  most.  The  other  and  better  sort 
has  double  walls  as  if  a  smaller  tube  were  inserted  into 
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the  larger,  and  is  covered  with  a  semi-transparent  yel- 
low varnish,  the  point  being  enlarged  and  .stiffened,  so 
as  to  prevent  flexure  and  fracture  at  the  point  where  the 
holes  are  left.  Neither  of  these  articles  appear  to  have 
any  caoutchouc  in  their  composition,  as  alcohol  of  the 
ordinary  strength  dissolves  the  entire  coating. 

The  last  variety  which  costs  about  as  much  for  each 
tube  as  the  others  do  for  the  dozen,  will  last  for  many 
hundred  applications;  indeed  unusual  applications  of 
violence  excepted,  one  occasionally  holds  out  for  several 
years. 

Different  persons  in  using  the  pipe  prefer  different  po- 
sitions of  the  patient,  the  preference  probably  belonging 
rather  to  the  habit  employed,  than  any  actual  superiority 
of  one  mode  over  the  other.  I  have  supposed  that  a 
more  favorable  direction  is  attained  when  the  patient  is 
sitting  in  a  large  chair,  an  assistant  supporting  the  head 
and  managing  the  wedge,  than  when  the  patient  is  re- 
cumbent. In  those  cases  of  extreme  opposition,  there 
may  be  less  hazard  of  injuring  him  when  held  on  a  bed. 

In  those  long  continued  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
give  food  by  the  tube,  month  after  month,  I  regard  a  va- 
riation of  the  nutritive  substances,  to  be  very  essential, 
in  accordance  with  the  well  known  experiments  and  ob- 
servations of  the  necessity  of  variety  in  human  food.  I 
also  had  supposed  that  the  less  fluid  the  shape  in  which 
it  could  be  administered,  the  better  it  was  for  the  patient. 
Some  years  since,  I  made  the  trial  of  drying  perfectly  the 
lean  of  cooked  meal,  powdering  it  and  passing  it  through 
a  sieve  of  such  fineness  of  wire  that  when  mixed  with 
gruel,  arrow-root  and  the  like,  it  would  readily  pass 
through  the  lube.  It  enables  one  to  add  animal  food  in 
anolher  shape  than  infusion  or  decoction.  The  common 
biscuit  or  cracker  may  also  be  powdered,  and  if  mixed 
and  injected  at  once  before  it  has  time  to  swell,  makes 
a  convenient  addition  to  the  more  solid  kinds  of  food. 
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A  change  of  milk,  soup  and  arrow-root  in  succession 
seems  to  afford  a  sufficient  nutriment  in  ordinary  cases. 

It  has  been  a  question  frequently  mooted  whether  an 
insane  person  could  be  kept  alive  for  years,  if  the  delu- 
sion were  so  long  continued,  through  the  agency  of  these 
artificial  means.  I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  of 
others  may  have  been  in  considerable  fields,  as  to  the 
duration  of  life  under  these  circumstances.  In  two  re- 
markable instances  with  us,  female  patients  have  been 
fed,  the  one  eighteen  months,  the  other  nearly  two  years  ; 
the  latter  still  surviving  in  good  health  and  flesh,  and 
bids  fair  to  do  so  indefinitely. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  delusion  was  that  the 
stomach  was  closed.  Her  opposition  was,  from  first  to 
last,  always  violent  and  decided,  requiring  the  strength 
of  two  or  three  persons  to  confine  her  in  the  chair.  She 
gradually  acquired  so  much  command  over  the  muscles 
of  deglutition,  that  at  will  a  considerable  resistance  was 
made  to  the  passage  of  the  pipe.  She  was  always  in- 
telligent, ready  to  argue,  but  when  asked  one  day  what 
had  become  of  the  barrels  of  food  that  she  admitted  from 
plain  arithmetic,  had  been  pumped  into  her,  if  nothing 
had  passed  through  her?  she  was  silent,  sulky  but  not 
convinced.  She  maintained  her  state  fully  until  within 
about  a  week  of  her  death,  when  she  declined  without 
marked  symptoms.  On  autopsy,  no  marks  of  disease  were 
found;  the  digestive  organs  were  free  from  all  traces  of 
inflammatory  or  congestive  action,  and  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  perfectly  normal. 

The  case  now  pending  has  had  an  interval  of  a  day 
or  two  when  she  voluntarily  took  food.  Her  delusion  is 
not  palpable.  The  suicidal  intent  is  evinced  in  no  other 
way,  if  it  be  designed  in  this. 

She  has  passed  through  the  late  season,  so  pre-emi- 
nently rife  with  bowel  complaints,  in  excellent  health, 
.and  has  become  quite  fleshy. 
v 
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In  scvcr.il  instances,  in  my  experience,  patients  have 
recovered  after  having  been  kept  alive  by  the  use  of  the 
tube  for  several  weeks,  a  change  of  volition  then  super- 
vening. In  one  rather  singular  example,  whenever  the 
patient  is  removed  to  her  friends,  she  wholly  refuses 
food,  and  that  for  some  weeks  after  her  return  to  the 
Asylum. 

The  last,  and  indeed  a  very  important  improvement, 
which  has  been  made  in  meeting  cases  of  determined 
refusal,  is  found  in  the  application  of  the  anesthetic 
agents.  The  muscles  of  deglutition  are,  as  is  well 
known,  amongst  those  which  are  with  most  difficulty 
brought  under  etherization.  By  carrying  on  this  process 
to  a  certain  point  short  of  entire  insensibility,  but  yet  so 
as  to  overcome  the  power  of  voluntary  muscular  efforts 
depending  on  those  nerves  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  will,  you  will  find  your  patient  swallow,  spoonful 
after  spoonful,  without  difficulty.  In  certain  cases  where 
it  may  be  supposed  that  if  the  patient  is  satisfied  that  it 
is  useless  to  persevere,  when  he  ascertains  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  effect  his  purpose,  this  well  deserves  a 
trial,  as  it  avoids  the  painful  necessity  of  using  the  force 
adequate  to  open  the  jaws. 

There  is  a  use  of  the  stomach  pipe  which  I  have  not 
known  to  be  employed  by  others,  but  which  in  a  single 
instance  in  my  hands,  proved  to  be  invaluable,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  satisfied  a  life  was  preserved  through  its  agency. 

Some  years  since,  a  female  patient  suspended  herself 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  apparently  to  have  extin- 
guished life.  The  pulse  was  gone,  and  the  respiratory 
action  had  ceased.  Blood-vessels  were  opened  largely, 
in  the  hopes  that  the  congestion  might  be  so  far  relieved 
as  to  give  the  heart  an  opportunity  to  act,  but  no  blood 
llowed.  The  ability  to  swallow  was  entirely  suspended. 
Under  this  unpromising  state  of  circumstances,  the  pipe 
was  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  a  couple  of  ounces 
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of  brandy  at  once  poured  in.  There  was  sufficient  irri- 
tability of  tbe  nervous  structure  left  to  respond  to  the 
stimulus.  The  heart  commenced  its  struggles, — at  first 
few  and  far  between, — the  blood  began  to  flow  from  the 
orifices,  and  under  a  patient  persistance  in  all  the  cus- 
tomary measures,  the  sufferer  was  eventually  resusci- 
tated. A  total  oblivion  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  suicidal  attempt  was  found  to  exist,  and 
at  this  hour  she  remains  wholly  unconscious  of  her  at- 
tempt and  its  consequences. 


ARTICLE  III. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  LUNACY  TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR, 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  POWERS  AND 
DUTIES. 

[We  insert  this  letter  here  as  it  contains  views  respecting  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  lunatics,  and  the  duties,  powers,  and  practice  of  the  commissioners 
that  we  wish  to  place  on  record.  The  case,  on  the  trial  of  which  the  opi- 
nions referred  to  were  given  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  was  widely  published  in  this  country.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bell 
for  a  copy. — Editor  Journal  of  Insanity.] 

Office  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  19  Ncw-st. 
Spring-gardens,  July  4,  1849. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR. 

My  Lord, — Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should 
not,  in  this  form,  trespass  on  your  lordship's  attention. 
But  certain  dicta  and  opinions  which  have  been  recently 
attributed  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  re- 
lative to  the  law  regulating  the  care  and  treatment  of 
lunatics,  and  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  in  their 
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behalf,  appear  to  us  so  seriously  to  affect  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  law  by  which  we  are  govern- 
ed, that  we  feel  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  point 
out  in  this  letter  to  your  lordship  (under  whose  authority 
more  immediately  we  have  the  honour  to  act)  the  great 
evils  to  society  which  would  ensue  from  their  acceptance 
and  adoption  as  a  practical  rule. 

The  dicta  and  opinions  now  referred  to-  are  stated  to 
have  fallen  from  the  Lord  Chief  Bdron  on  the  trial  of  a 
cause,  Nottidge  v.  Ripley,  at  which  his  lordship  presided, 
and  to  have  been  enunciated,  partly  by  way  of  comment 
on  ihe  evidence  of  certain  of  the  witnesses,  and  partly  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury. 

They  have  attracted  much  public  notice,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  singular  circumstances  and  history 
of  the  case;  they  are  not  likely  to  be  subjected  to  fur- 
ther discussion  or  review  before  a  higher  legal  tribunal ; 
and  coming  as  they  did  from  a  judge  who  holds  so  emi- 
nent a  position  as  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  it  becomes  pe- 
culiarly important  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  offering 
such  observations  thereon  as  appear  to  be  called  for  by 
the  circumstances. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  (as  reported  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  June  last),  the  Chief 
Baron  stated  his  opinion  to  be,  that  no  person  ought  to  be 
confined  in  a  lunatic  establishment,  unless  "  dangerous 
to  himself  or  others;"  and  further,  that  the  members  of 
this  board  were  bound  to  liberate  every  person  not  thus 
dangerous.  He  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy  ought  to  have  been  taken  out  in  the 
case,  and  intimated  that,  without  such  commission,  the 
party  confining  Miss  Nottidge  had  not  "  the  sanction  of 
the  law." 

The  dicta  and  opinions  here  ascribed  to  the  Chief 
Baron  are,  we  respectfully  submit,  likely  seriously  to 
mislead  the  medical  profession  and  the  public. 
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We  would  first  refer  your  lordship  to  the  act  of  Par- 
liament under  which  this  commission  is  constituted,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  persons  of  unsound  mind  are  legally 
placed  and  detained  in  licensed  houses  and  other  luna- 
tic establishments  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  their 
disease. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  of  this  act  (8  and  9 
Vict.  c.  100)  is,  the  "  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics" 
generally,  and  that  it  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
class  of  lunatics,  whether  dangerous  or  otherwise.  In- 
deed, the  whole  tenour  of  this  and  of  the  County  Asylum 
Act  (8  and  9  Vict.  c.  129)  shows  that  these  acts  extend 
to  lunatics  of  every  description,  and  that  dangerous  lu- 
natics are  only  occasionally  noticed,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  except  and  distinguish  them  from  the  rest.  The 
act,  as  set  forth  in  its  title  is,  "  An  Act  for  the  Regulation 
of  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics ;"  and  the  word 
"  lunatic"  is  (s.  114)  defined  to  mean  "  every  insane  per- 
son and  every  person  being  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  or  of  un- 
sound mind  ;"  and  in  the  statement  annexed  to  the  order 
authorising  the  patient's  confinement,  one  point  of  inquiry 
is  in  these  words  : — "  Whether  suicidal  or  dangerous  to 
others  ;"  thereby  denoting  that  patients  who  are  not  in- 
cluded in  that  class  are  equally  subjected  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
County  Asylums  Act  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  186),  where  (ss.  27 
and  47,  and  schedule  D)  dangerous  lunatics  are  also  re- 
ferred to  as  forming  part  only  of  the  body  of  insane  per- 
sons, whose  confinement  and  treatment  in  lunatic  asy- 
lums are  thereby  authorised. 

The  object  of  these  acts  is  not,  as  your  lordship  is 
aware,  so  much  to  confine  lunatics,  as  to  restore  to  a 
healthy  state  of  mind  such  of  them  as  are  curable,  and 
to  afford  comfort  and  protection  to  the  rest.  Amongst 
the  many  persons  confined  as  being  lunatics  or  of  un- 
sound mind,  those  who  are  manifestly  dangerous,  that  is 
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to  say,  those  who,  by  some  overt  act,  have  already  pro- 
ved themselves  to  he  dangerous,  are  comparatively  lew 
in  number,  the  far  more  numerous  classes  consisting  of 
— 1.  Those  who  are  sent  to  lunatic  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  treatment,  with  a  view  to  the  alleviation 
and  cure  of  their  malady.  2.  Those  who,  from  disease 
of  mind,  are  incapable  of  self-government,  and  who 
therefore  require,  at  certain  periods  (or  perhaps  gene- 
rally), the  most  careful  supervision  and  control.  And  3. 
Those  who  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  or 
their  affairs,  and  are  likely,  therefore,  to  sustain  serious 
injury  if  left  at  large  and  unprotected. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  what  would  become  of 
all  these  large  classes  of  the  insane  if  set  at  large,  in 
conformity  with  the  Lord  Chief  Baron's  opinion? 

It  is  well  known  that  all  commissions  of  lunacy  are 
founded,  not  on  the  party  being  dangerous,  but  on  the 
fact  of  his  being  insane,  and  incapable  of  managing  his 
own  affairs;  and  yet,  every  one  who  is  found  lunatic  by 
inquisition  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  his 
person,  who  thereupon  possesses  the  entire  control  over 
the  lunatic,  and  may  keep  him  in  confinement  so  long  as 
the  commission  remains  in  force. 

If,  in  practice,  the  class  of  insane  patients  placed  in 
confinement  was  limited  to  such  as  had  previously  ex- 
hibited some  dangerous  tendency,  the  main  purposes  of 
the  Legislature,  in  the  statutes  now  in  force,  would  be 
frustrated,  and  a  most  fearful  hazard  be  incurred.  For, 
inasmuch  as  the  tendency  to  danger  first  shows  itself 
more  frequently  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease,  when  alone  such  disease  is  likely  to  be 
cured,  a  large  proportion  of  patients  of  this  class  would 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  proper  curative  treatment 
until  after  they  had  placed  either  themselves  or  other 
persons  in  peril,  and  had  not  improbably  (owing  to  the 
lapse  of  time)  become  themselves  incurable. 
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Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  one 
who  is  insane  be  dangerous  or  not  is  exceedingly  great, 
and  in  some  cases  can  only  be  determined  after  minute 
observation  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  experiencecPpersons,  that  whenever  an  insane 
delusion  exists,  the  patient  can  in  no  case  be  considered 
as  otherwise  than  dangerous,  although  the  tendency  may 
never  have  been  actually  exhibited  by  overt  acts  or  ex- 
pressions ;  and,  in  our  own  experience,  we  have  known 
patients  whose  disorder  has  appeared  to  have  abated, 
and  who  have  been  treated  as  harmless  for  a  consider- 
able time,  but  who,  nevertheless,  upon  some  sudden  and 
apparently  unprovoked  impulse,  and  without  betraying 
any  preliminary  violence  or  irritation,  have  attempted,, 
and  in  some  instances  have  effected,  the  destruction  of 
themselves  or  others. 

In  the  cases  of  monomaniacs,  and  patients  suffering 
under  religious  and  other  delusions  (not  apparently  tend- 
ing to  any  dangerous  result),  we  have  known  repeated 
instances  of  their  attempting  and  committing  self-des- 
truction, homicide,  and  acts  of  violence,  owing  to  some 
imaginary  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  imaginary  voice  or  spirit. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  which  come  under  the  cogni- 
f  zance  of  the  commissioners,  they  have  little  difficulty  in 
satisfying  themselves  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  but  cases  of  nicety  and  difficulty  occasionally 
arise,  exhibiting  such  peculiarities,  and  differing  so  deci- 
dedly in  some  respects  from  all  others,  that  the  commis- 
sioners in  dealing  with  them,  have  been  unable  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule  or  principle  for  their  guidance. 
In  no  case  have  they  decided  that  opinions,  however 
wild  or  extravagant,  which  were  common  to  any  class 
or  body  of  persons,  either  in  reference  to  religious  belief 
or  otherwise,  constituted  or  amounted  to  insanity.  And 
in  no  case  have  they  decided  that  a  patient  was  insaue 
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because  his  symptoms  resembled,  in  a  greater  or  less  - 
degree,  those  of  other  patients  whom  they  have  pre- 
viously known;  but  they  have  considered  each  indivi- 
dual case  as  depending  upon  its  own  special  circumstan- 
ces, and  have  formed  their  judgnfent  accordingly. 

We  now  beg  to  address  a  few  words  to  your  lordship 
with  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  members  of 
this  commission — a  matter  which  appears  to  have  been 
much  misunderstood. 

Amongst  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  commissioners, 
one  is  to  discharge  patients  when  "  detained  without  suf- 
ficient cause;"  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause  the  com- 
missioners are  by  law  constituted  the  judges,  and  they 
endeavour  to  form  the  best  judgment  in  their  power  in 
each  particular  case,  when  the  subject  comes  before 
them.  Thus,  if  a  patient  be  placed  in  an  asylum  with- 
out just  cause,  without  having  been  of  unsound  mind,  the 
commissioners  are  bound  to  discharge  him.  So  if  a  pa- 
tient (originally  a  fit  subject  for  confinement)  be  recover- 
ed and  restored  to  a  sound  state  of  mind,  the  commis- 
sioners are  obviously  bound  to  discharge  him,  if  the  per- 
son under  whose  care  the  patient  is  placed,  or  the  rela- 
tive who  originally  authorised  his  confinement  (for  upon 
these  primarily  the  duty  devolves),  has  neglected  to  do 
so.  But  a  person  labouring  under  an  insane  delusion  is 
not  detained  without  a  sufficient  cause. 

Under  peculiar  circumstances,  where,  after  sufficient 
observation;  a  patient,  although  of  weak  or  unsound 
mind,  appears  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  the  commission- 
ers frequently  promote  his  liberation,  if  he  have  a  com- 
fortable home,  or  any  friends  disposed  to  receive  and 
protect  him  and  his  property  from  injury ;  but,  where 
this  is  wanting,  the  commissioners  do  not  think  them- 
selves justified  in  removing  the  patient  from  the  shelter 
of  an  asylum,  and  leaving  him  at  large  and  unpro- 
tected.    They  consider  ii  to  be  quite  clear  that  they 
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are  not  bound,  as  a  general  rule,  to  speculate  upon  the 
chance  that  a  patient  who,  in  their  opinion,  is  still  in- 
sane, will  be  perfectly  harmless  if  at  large,  and  to  liber- 
ate him  accordingly. 

The  person  signing  the  order  for  a  patient's  confine- 
ment (generally  a  relative  or  friend)  not  unfrequently,  in- 
deed, takes. upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  liberating 
the  patient  whilst  still  under  a  delusion,  and  before  re- 
covery, and  the  commissioners  have  no  right,  and  never 
attempt  to  interfere.  The  consequence  of  a  premature 
discharge  of  a  lunatic  patient,  however,  is  frequently  a 
relapse,  and  should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided. 
Even  with  all  the  caution  now  exercised  by  the  medical 
officers  of  asylums,  many  of  whom  possess  great  expe- 
rience, and  have  daily  opportunities  of  watching  the  pro- 
cess of  recovery,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
admit, within  a  short  period,  many  patients  whom  they 
have  discharged  as  recovered. 

The  power  of  liberation  vested  in  the  commissioners 
is  one  involving  great  responsibility,  and  in  our  judgment 
ought  to  be  exercised  only  after  grave  consideration,  and 
with  much  caution.  Every  person  placed  in  confinement 
as  a  lunatic  must  primd  facie  be  presumed  to  be  insane. 
Before  a  private  patient  can  be  legally  detained  in  any 
house,  there  must  exist  an  order  (signed  by  some  friend 
or  relative),  two  certificates  from  different  medical  prac- 
titioners, who  have  each  separately  examined  the  patient, 
and  also  a  third  certificate  or  statement  from  the  medical 
officer  of  the  establishment,  all  expressing  the  condition 
of  the  individual  as  of  unsound  mind,  and  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  confinement.  It  would  argue  great  rashness  and 
imprudence,  to  say  the  least,  on  our  parts,  to  determine 
on  the  immediate,  or  even  the  very  speedy,  liberation  of 
a  person  so  certified,  unless  we  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  certificates  had  been  fraudulently  obtained,  or 
we  were  strengthened  in  our  own  impressions  by  the 
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opinion  of  the  medical  officers  having  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tient, that  the  confinement  had  from  the  first  been  impro- 
per, or  that  the  nature  of  the  malady  was  6uch  as  is  usu- 
ally of  short  duration,  and  that  a  perfect  cure  had  been 
effected.  Although  in  a  few  cases  of  acute  mania  the 
disorder  is  sometimes  of  short  duration,  yet  where  there 
exist  actual  delusions,  the  process  of  recovery  (if  ever  it 
takes  place)  is  slow  and  gradual,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  probability  of  cure  can  scarcely  be  determined  satis- 
factorily until  after  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed. 

The  opinion  attributed  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  that  a 
commission  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  give 
the  confinement  the  sanction  of  the  law,  appears  to  call 
for  some  remark.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
proceedings  by  commission  are,  generally  speaking,  ad- 
visable only  where  the  insanity  is  likely  to  be  of  a  per- 
manent character,  and  the  property  of  the  lunatic  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  require  them,  and  of  an  amount  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  expense,  always  considerable,  and, 
when  the  commission  is  contested,  frequently  very 
great. 

Wherever  a  reasonable  hope  of  recovery  exists,  and 
the  income  of  the  lunatic  can,  in  the  meantime,  be  pro- 
perly administered  for  his  benefit  without  a  commission, 
the  general  practice  amongst  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  insane  is  to  avoid  resorting  to  proceedings  which  en- 
tail unnecessary  cost,  which,  by  the  disclosures  they  oc- 
casion, are  most  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  family,  and 
which  by  the  excitement  they  produce,  are  sometimes 
injurious  to  the  patient  himself. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  finding  of  a  jury  is  in  no  case  es- 
sential, in  order  legally  to  justify  the  confinement  of  a 
person  of  unsound  mind.  In  fact,  out  of  4,028  private 
patients  (many  of  them  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
peity)  who  were  confined  in  asylums  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, ISIS,  only  245  had  been  fouud  lunatic  by  inqui- 
sition. 
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To  revert  to  the  opinion  stated  to  have  been  expressed 
by  the  Chief  Baron,  that  no  person  should  be  placed  or 
detained  in  any  lunatic  asylum  unless  he  be  dangerous 
to  himself  or  others  ;  upon  this  point  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance that  no  mistake  or  misconception  should  exist,  and 
that  every  medical  man,  who  may  be  applied  to  for  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  of  lunacy,  and  every  relative  and 
friend  of  any  lnnatic,  as  well  as  every  magistrate  and 
parish  officer  (each  of  whom  may  be  called  to  act  in 
cases  of  this  sort)  should  know  and  be  well  assured  that, 
according  to  law,  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  whether 
he  be  pronounced  dangerous  or  not,  may  legally  and 
properly  be  placed  in  a  county  asylnm,  lunatic  hospital, 
or  licensed  house,  on  the  authority  of  the  preliminary  or- 
der and  certificates  prescribed  by  the  Acts  8  and  9  Vict, 
c.  100,  or  c.  126,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  order  and  certificates  thus  obtained  show  that  the 
person  mentioned  therein  is  either  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  or 
a  person  of  unsound  mind,  and  a  proper  person  to  be 
confined,  and  fully  justify  all  parties  in  the  matter,  and 
enable  the  proprietor  or  superintendent  of  any  hospital 
or  licensed  house  to  plead  them  in  defence  to  any 
action,  and  are,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  a  justifica- 
tion for  "  taking,  confining,  detaining,  or  retaking"  the 
patient  (see  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  99.). 

If  all  lunatics  and  persons  of  unsound  mind,  except 
such  as  had  previously  manifested  a  dangerous  tenden- 
cy were  to  be  excluded  from  the  care  and  treatment 
provided  in  lunatic  establishments  sanctioned  by  law, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  class,  the  most  lamentable 
consequences  must  ensue. 

In  respect  to  pauper  lunatics,  it  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  almost  universal  complaint  that  the  number  of 
such  lunatics  has  been  multiplied,  and  the  country  bur- 
dened to  a  prodigious  amount,  because  the  poorer  class 
of  lunatics  have  been  allowed  to  remain  at  large,  or 
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kept  in  work-houses,  deprived  of  that  medical  treatment 
which  a  lunatic  establishment,  properly  managed,  is 
best  calculated  to  afford,  until  iheir  malady  has  become 
incurable. 

The  misery  to  lunatics'  families,  and  the  great  cost  to 
the  various  parishes  and  counties  consequent  on  this 
course,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate. 

In  regard  to  private  patients,  if  not  placed  for  cure  or 
care  in  some  lunatic  establishment,  they  must  be  kept  at 
home  under  every  disadvantage  to  themselves,  and  be 
the  cause  of  great  and  unnecessary  expense,  and  of  in- 
expressible annoyance  to  their  families.  The  first,  and 
an  essential  proceeding,  with  a  view  to  cure,  is,  gene- 
rally, to  detach  the  patient  from  the  scenes  and  associa- 
tions in  the  midst  of  which  his  disorder  has  arisen.  If  he 
were  to  remain  at  home  this  could  not  be  effected ;  the 
proper  treatment  and  accommodation  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, inasmuch  as  separate  apartments,  separate  atten- 
dants, and  daily  medical  supervision  are  necessary,  and 
these  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  would  be  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  patient's  family  to  afford.  Again, 
the  habits  and  the  general  conduct  of  patients  under  the 
influence  of  mental  disease  are  frequently  so  violent,  and 
at  times  so  offensive,  that  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree 
cruel  and  unjust  to  expose  the  other  members  of  the  fa- 
mily to  them;  more  especially  when  there  are  children, 
whose  minds  might  receive  a  shock,  and  perhaps  be  in- 
curably injured,  by  continually  witnessing  the  paroxysms 
or  maniacal  extravagances  of  a  lunatic.  Equally  unjust 
would  it  be  to  suffer  the  infirmities  of  the  patient  himself 
to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  members  of  the 
household,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  the  notice  and  com- 
ments of  the  neighbourhood  and  of  strangers.  There 
are  cases  of  insanity,  as  your  lordship  is  aware,  in  which 
the  most  distressing  symptoms  appear,  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual,  for  a  time,  becomes  altogether 
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distorted;  his  habits  filthy;  his  expressions  and  general 
conduct  disgusting. 

There  are  also  cases  of  females,  suffering  under  a 
form  of  mental  disorder  well  known  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  which,  from  disease,  not  only  the  words,  but 
the  actions  become  absolutely  uncontrollable,  where  the 
original  and  real  character  is  for  a  time  altogether  sub- 
verted, and  all  modest  restraint  and  decency  are  aban- 
doned. 

The  want  of  moral  control,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  symptoms  and  indications  of  insanity;  and  the 
actions  and  expressions  of  a  large  number  of  patients, 
suffering,  at  certain  periods,  under  maniacal  excitement, 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty 
to  protect  and  shield  them  from  observation  as  much  as 
possible.  The  privacy  indispensable  in  cases  of  this 
sort  can  only  be  properly  afforded  in  houses  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  lunatics,  who,  there,  at  least, 
are  secluded  from  the  observation  of  all  persons,  except 
those  under  whose  care  they  are  immediately  placed, 
and  are  generally  exempted  from  that  mechanical  res- 
traint or  coercion  of  the  person  which,  if  they  were  con- 
fined at  their  own  homes,  must  frequently  be  inevitable. 

There  are  cases,  also,  where  the  presence  and  ex- 
ample of  the  patient,  if  at  home,  would  probably  lead 
to  the  most  distressing  and  dangerous  consequences 
amongst  other  members  of  the  family,  more  especially 
amongst  those  of  a  sensitive  and  nervous  temperament. 
These  remarks  respecting  private  patients  apply  (as  in- 
deed is  obvious),  not  merely  to  those  who  are  dangerous 
to  themselves  or  others,  but  to  all  insane  persons  what- 
soever, of  every  class  and  character,  including  many 
who,  so  far  as  their  acts  are  concerned,  might  be  deno- 
minated harmless. 

Persons  of  unsound  mind,  therefore,  whether  danger- 
ous or  not,  are  placed  in  lunatic  establishments  ;  some 
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remain  there  after  they  are  apparently  much  relieved, 
because  tlieir  disease  is  of  a  recurrent  nature.  Others 
remain  there  who,  although  labouring  under  delusions, 
are  apparently  harmless  and  generally  well  conducted, 
so  long  as  they  are  under  proper  control  and  supervision, 
but  who  exhibit  their  former  insane  propensities  and  in- 
firmities the  moment  that  this  control  and  supervision  are 
Withdrawn.  There  are  numerous  cases,  within  our  re- 
collection, where  patients  thus  circumstanced  have  been 
taken  out  of  lunatic  establishments  upon  trial,  but  who, 
after  a  short  intercourse  with  the  world,  have  again  ex- 
hibited maniacal  excitement  or  mental  incapacity,  and 
have  for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety  and  welfare  been 
re-admitted. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  submit  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations to  your  lordship,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  you 
in  possession  of  our  views  and  opinions,  as  set  forth  in 
this  letter,  and  of  explaining  to  your  lordship  the  course 
which  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  and  which  we  feel 
bound  to  continue  to  pursue,  in  the  exercise  of  the  deli- 
cate and  responsible  functions  entrusted  to  us  by  the 
Legislature. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

(Signed)  Ashley-,  Chairman. 

R.  W.  S.  Lulwidge,  Secretary. 

From  the  Morning  Post,  of  Aug.  17. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


H  O.M  ICIDAL  INSANITY. 

TRIAL  OF  ASHBEL  KELLOGG  FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  HIS  SON, 
AT  YORKVILLE,  MICH.  AUG.  6th,  1849. 

October  Term  of  Kalamazoo  County  Court. 

THE   PEOTLE  versus  ASHBEL  KELLOGG. 

Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  Presiding. 

Attorney  for  the  People,  J.  Miller,  Esq. — Attorneys 
for  the  Respondent,  Messrs.  Walch,  Clark,  and 
Stuart.    Plea — Insanity. 

The  Jury. — F.  W  Curtenius,  A.  Mack,  S.  Trobridge, 
W.  S.  Delano,  E.  Easton,  S.  S.  Cobb,  C.  Sweetland, 
H.  Church,  J.  Milliam,  J.  Allen,  W.  Price,  A.  B.  Brown. 

The  examination  of  evidence  commenced  on  the  19th. 

Dr.R.  H.  Hawley,  sworn— I  am  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon ;  was  acquainted  with  the  respondent  and  with  the 
deceased  :  reside  at  Yorkville.  On  Monday,  the  6th  of 
August  last,tat  9  o'clock  at  night,  found  deceased  in 
respondent's  store,  lying  on  the  floor,  with  an  old  cloth 
under  his  head  ;  persons  had  been  there  before  me  ; 
there  were  two  fractures  on  his  head,  one  before,  the 
other  behind,  rather  on  the  left  side ;  also,  a  wound ;  the 
back  fracture  was  one  and  a  half  inches  long  by  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  other  about  the  same 
size.  Deceased  was  taken  to  respondent's  house;  was 
with  him  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  following.  The  in- 
jury was  sufficient  to  produce  death.  Was  with  de- 
ceased on  Monday  night  and  most  of  Tuesday;  do  not 
think  he  ever  had  his  reason  after  he  received  his 
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wounds;  he  never  spoke — think  he  realised  no  pain. 
Yorkville  is  in  this  county.  The  fractures  caused  his 
deatli ;  saw  deceased's  corpse  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Cross-examined — Have  lived  at  Yorkville  one  year; 
became  acquainted  with  respondent  three  years  ago ; 
have  been  frequently  in  his  store,  but  was  not  familiar 
with  him. 

John  Hultz,  of  Yorkville,  sworn — I  saw  the  res- 
pondent on  the  bridge  Monday  evening;  asked  him  if 
he  was  fishing ;  he  told  me  he  had  been  washing;  he 
was  bare  headed,  and  coat  off,  and  went  up  the  hill. 
From  thence  witness  went  to  Eldred's  ;  found  him  in 
bed;  told  E.  that  respondent  acted  strange,  and  thought 
he  had  better  see  to  him  ;  he  got  up  ;  next  witness  saw  of 
respondent  was  at  Eldred 's  house  ;  when  witness  came 
in,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Hultz,  I  have  killed  William  ;  he  is  in 
the  store,  and  lays  there  in  his  blood ;  I  wish  you  to  go 
down  and  burst  the  door  open  and  see  him  ;"  this  was 
about  9  o'clock  at  night ;  went  to  the  store  directly,  and 
found  the  deceased  as  described  ;  there  were  other  per- 
sons there  then  ;  he  was  alive;  we  washed  him,  and  he 
revived.  In  the  morning  we  found  the  axe  on  the  bridge, 
with  blood  and  dew  on  it,  that  ran  off  when  we  raised 
it  up. 

The  cross-examination  elicited  nothing  material. 

John  H.  Webster,  sworn — Kept  the  Yorkville  House 
last  August.  Respondent,  the  Monday  of  the  fatal  tra- 
gedy, got  an  axe  of  me  which  I  did  not  see  again  till  it 
was  shown  me  at  the  inquest. 

Cross-examined — Lent  the  axe  at  twilight. 

Here  the  prosecution  rested,  when  were  produced  for 
respondent,  the  following  witnesses  : — 

Mumford  Eldred,  sworn — Has  known  the  respondent 
since  1844;  he  came  in  the  stage  from  Battle  Creek  to 
Richland.  I  then  talked  about  selling  him  some  pro- 
perty at  Yorkville;  again  he  came  to  my  house,  June 
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12th,  1846.    I  sold  him  then  a  half  of  my  mill,  store,  ta- 
vern, lumber  and  goods  ;  he  returned  Jan.  1847,  and  has 
been  there  most  of  the  time  since ;  in  Jan.  1S47,  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  business  man  was  first  rate — gteat  industry, 
wholly  engrossed  in  business,  perfectly  systematic  ;  in 
June,  1847,  he  was  at  Kalamazoo  ;  I  met  him  there ;  he 
desired  me  to  come  up  to  his  room;  I  went  up;  he 
closed  the  door;  after  some  time  he  said  he  had  been 
tempted  to  take  his  own  life  ;  said  he  had  been  tempted 
that  morning  ;  said,  "  O,  my  poor  son,  my  poor  daught- 
er ;"  he  said  that  it  was  a  mean  thing  for  a  man  to  kill 
himself,  &c.     In  the  winter  following,  he  had  a  poor 
turn  ;  he  looked  wild  at  me,  at  the  store,  and  said,  "  O 
my  poor  daughter." — July  last  we  repaired  a  saw  mill ; 
he  was  constantly  with  the  hands ;  got  the  ague ;  stopt 
going  out  among  the  hands.    When  at  the  store  in  July, 
he  said  frequently,  "  we  have  not  a  pound  of  flour  in  the 
mill ;"  I  told  him  there  was  100  barrels  there.     I  had 
been  to  Buffalo,  and  had  not  been  home  10  minutes, 
when  he  came  to  my  house,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  a 
man  from  Buffalo  ;  he  looked  wild,  and  said  a  man  had  in- 
formed him  that  all  the  people  at  Buffalo  were  starving  to 
"  death."  There  was  no  man  from  Buffalo.  I  came  home 
one  evening — met  respondent  at  the  store ;  he  said,  "  I 
am  bad ;"  he  had  a  fever  ;  I  proposed  to  go  for  the  doc- 
tor ;  he  said  no ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  chill  that  day; 
I  went  home — talked  with  my  wife  about  him.    In  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  Mr.  K.  came  and  rapped  at  my  door  ; 
I  immediately  followed  after  him  ;  he  had  gone  up  to- 
wards the  head  gate  ;  I  followed  him  into  the  water ;  I 
went  in  and  caught  hold  of  him,  and  told  him  I  would 
drown  with  him,  if  he  did  not  come  out;  he  said  he  ought 
to  drown — "  he  had  killed  his  son  William  ;  that  Will- 
iam was  at  the  store  weltering  in  his  blood;"  we  went 
to  my  house  ;  his  son  Loyal  came  in,  and  respondent 
said,  "  I  intended  to  have  killed  you  ;"  he  also  said,  "  I 
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came  to  your  house,  but  I  supposed  you  suspected  me  ; 
we  all  ought  to  have  gone  together."  Since  July  last, 
he  has  been  ill  most  of  the  time;  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  energies  ;  did  not  recognize  persons  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  ;  when  he  boarded  with  me  he  was  rest- 
less at  night;  he  told  me  he  had  difficulty  in  making  his 
urine,  and  that  he  was  troubled  with  spooks  ;  that  they 
were  in  the  room,  and  that  the  number  would  narrow 
down  to  his  sons  and  his  daughter;  when  he  said  there 
was  no  flour  in  the  mill,  he  told  me  if  there  was  flour  in 
the  mill,  to  take  fifty  barrels  to  the  house  ;  I  have  no- 
ticed that  his  urinary  discharges  during  the  night  were 
very  large  ;  he  complained  of  indigestion  frequently. 
Letters  presented  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  respondent, 
and  I  found  them  in  his  desk;  he  had  no  access  to  the 
desk,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  William  until  I  took 
the  letters  in  my  possession. 

Cross-examined — Respondent  gave  as  a  reason  for  kill- 
ing William,  that  he  would  starve  to  death  unless  he  did 
so.  William  was  said  to  be  29  years  old.  I  was  sworn 
before  a  magistrate  on  respondent's  examination  ;  since 
William's  death,  I  purchased  the  property  at  Yorkville 
from  respondent  for  $8,000  ;  gave  him  a  mortgage  to 
secure  payment.  I  was  at  Kalamazoo  the  day  the 
death  of  William  occurred  ;  I  had  been  at  home  a  week 
at  least  before  the  6th  of  August,  1S49,  and  prior  to  that 
time,  at  Buffalo  10  days. 

Dr.  Uriah  Upjohn,  sworn — Has  known  respondent  two 
or  three  years  ;  I  reside  in  Richland  ;  have  attended  him 
as  his  physician  ;  I  have  seen  him  frequently  during  my 
acquaintance  ;  have  noticed  nothing  in  his  conduct  that 
indicated  insanity ;  I  am  a  practising  physician,  and 
have  been  since  1834 ;  I  have  been  frequently  consult- 
ed by  respondent;  he  has  consulted  me  as  to  a  urinary 
difficulty,  also,  as  to  dyspeptic  symptoms  ;  I  concluded 
he  had  been  troubled  with  worms  ;  he  admitted  he  had ; 
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I  thought  his  brain  was  affected  by  disease,  and  that  the 
disease  of  the  kidneys  was  sympathetic;  he  was  always 
rational  in  conversation  with  me ;  I  saw  him  the  day 
after  the  death  of  William  ;  he  was  feverish,  and  there 
was  considerable  vascular  excitement  of  the  brain  ;  I 
bled  him  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day ;  his  pulse 
was  frequent  and  hard;  his  extremities  cold — a  usual 
symptom  of  a  brain  excitement ;  he  was  dull  of  ap- 
prehension in  the  evening;  did  not  hear  well;  blood 
indicated  inflammatory  condition  ;  I  have  frequently  ex- 
amined insane  persons;  had  such  as  patients  ;  spent  10 
months  in  hospital  practice,  and  frequently  visited  the 
Bloomingdale  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Cross-examined — Respondent  complained  of  wakeful- 
ness at  night,  long  before  the  occurrence  ;  I  made  him  a 
prescription  for  this  some  six  months  before. 

David  Stafford,  sworn — Has  known  respondent  more 
or  less  for  25  years ;  I  lived  at  Syracuse — respondent  at 
Salina  ;  I  went  into  partnership  with  him  in  1844,  and. 
continued  until  1846 ;  I  knew  him  as  a  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Salina,  in  1832  ;  his  capacity  for  correctness  and 
integrity,  was  considered  good.  In  July,  1844,  he  came 
to  Constantine ;  his  son  Loyal,  came  in  April  before ;  he 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  establish  his  son  Loyal,  in 
business  ;  always  spoke  of  William  with  a  great  deal  of 
feeling  and  affection.  The  last  year  he  lived  at  Salina, 
his  daughter  became  insane,  and  was  taken  to  the  Insane 
Asylum  at  Utica  ;*  since  hearing  Eldred's  testimony,  I 
now  recollect  of  noticing  his  vacant  stare. 

Cross-examined — In  May,  1846,  I  settled  with  him ;  I 
did  not  then  notice  any  difficulty  ;  I  saw  William  in  June 
or  July  last,  in  Salina ;  he  said  he  would  go  back  to  his 
father,  if  he  had  control  of  all  business  at  Yorkville ; 
that  he  did  not  like  Eldred's  method  of  doing  business; 
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have  heard  respondent  say  that  William's  conduct  dis- 
qualified him  as  a  clerk  in  the  Bank. 

Evert  B.  Dyckman,  sworn — I  have  known  respondent 
25  or  30  years.  I  lived  at  Liverpool — he  at  Salina,  three 
miles  apart ;  I  have  done  considerable  business  with 
him.;  he  was  considered  one  of  the  best  business  men 
in  the  country ;  I  done  business  with  him  14  years.  I 
have  met  him  since  ;  I  have  been  in  Michigan  three  or 
four  years;  saw  him  frequently  in  Detroit,  in  1847  ; 
thought  then  he  had  failed  in  capacity;  he  did  not  ap- 
pear so  prompt ;  he  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  con- 
versation. 

John  D.  Bachelor's  evidence  went  to  show  that  res- 
pondent had  lost  some  of  his  faculties — viz.  At  one  time 
not  a  long  time  ago,  he  could  not  tell  the  value  of  an 
English  shilling,  and  turned  over  a  half  dollar  several 
times  before  he  knew  how  much  it  was.  He  was  not  a 
man  easy  of  approach. 

M.  O.  Stafford  testified  to  respondent's- absence  of 
mind  and  despondency  ;  always  took  him  for  an  even- 
tempered  man;  never  saw  him  in  a  passion. 

Randall  Crosby,  sworn — Had  known  respondent  for 
35  years,  as  an  excellent  business  man  ;  went  to  York- 
ville  with  tax-list,  in  184T ;  he  did  not  act  as  he  used  to. 
One  week  before  his  son's  death,  he  came  with  a  draft 
on  me  for  S50  ;  I  went  to  the  mill  to  get  the  money,  and 
in  five  minutes  thereafter  met  him,  and  told  him  I  had 
the  money.  He  said,  "  What  money?"  He  stepped  up 
to  me  and  said,  "  Is  this  Mr.  Crosby  ?"  I  answered  yes, 
and  then  he  recollected  me.  I  was  acquainted  with  his 
father  ;  should  think  he  died  when  about  G5  j'ears  of  age  ; 
his  father  was  insane ;  was  in  this  condition  more  than  a 
month  before  he  died  ;  part  of  the  time  out  about^1 

Cross-examined — Respondent  told  me  a  month  before 
William's  death  that  he  had  spent  $1500  in  12  months, 
and  said  he  was  a  great  spendthrift. 
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Daniel  Campbell  testified  that  he  had  observed  singu- 
lar conduct  in  respondent. 

Mrs.  L.  Kellogg  testified  that  three  months  before 
William's  death  she  had  noticed  the  wild  look  of  res- 
pondent. She  had  been  married  IS  months,  and  res- 
pondent lived  with  them;  she  had  noticed  the  same 
conduct  in  him  every  few  days  since,  his  wild  manner 
seemed  to  increase — One  afternoon  he  came  in  and  in- 
quired for  breakfast.  The  day  William  was  killed  he 
came  frequently  and  inquired  for  Loyal.  I  told  him  he 
was  in  the  cellar.  He  went  and  sat  on  the  steps  till 
dinner  watching  Loyal.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  his 
room,  and  walked  the  floor — we  heard  him  groaning.  He 
appeared  more  wild  on  the  day  of  William's  death  than 
at  any  time  before.  He  was  uniformly  kind  to  his  sons, 
and  I  never  saw  him  in  a  passion. 

Jane  Newman  corroborated  the  testimony  of  the  last 
witness. 

Mrs.  Eldred  testified  that  respondent  said,  "  my  poor 
boy  must  have  starved  to  death,  you  ought  to  have  per- 
mitted me  to  have  drowned."  He  always  spoke  kindly 
of  hia  sons;  he  said  William  had  no  faculty  to  get  a 
living. 

Cross-examined — He  said  he  struck  William  with  the 
head  of  the  axe  three  times. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  said  that  all  the  symptoms  as  develop- 
ed by  the  evidence  and  his  own  observation,  indicated 
partial  insanity  in  the  respondent;  this  partial  insanity 
increases  gradually,  and  in  partial  insanity  the  memory 
frequently  remains  good. 

Dr.  Freeman  corroborated  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Allen. 
— I  think  a  man  might  be  partially  insane  on  one  subject, 
and  sane  on  all  others. 

Dr.  Upjohn,  recalled — I  considered  respondent  par- 
tially insane  for  a  month  previous  to  the  occurrence. 
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The  prosecution  llien  introduced  several  other  wit- 
nesses, whose  evidence  did  not  materially  differ  from 
those  heretofore  examined,  and  gave  no  new  facts,  only 
that  the  respondent  admitted  to  Ide,  that  "he  had  con- 
templated killing  William  a  week  before  he  done  the 
act." 

The  cause  was  ably  conducted  by  the  counsel  and 
submitted  to  the  jury  on  Monday  the  22nd  ull.  who  after 
about  an  hour's  deliberation,  returned  into  court  with  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

Kalamazoo  News. 


ARTICLE  V. 


THE  CASE  OF  CHARLES  SFRAG UE. — Reported 
by  C  H.  Nichols,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Blooming- 
dale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  New  York. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1849,  Charles  Sprague  was 
tried  on  an  indictment  for  highway  robbery,  and  acquit- 
ted on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  the  trial  taking  place  be- 
fore a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  King's  County, 
N.  Y.,  held  in  the  City  Hall  of  Brooklyn,  Judge  N.  B. 
Morse,  presiding. 

Prosecuting  attorney,  H.  B.  Duryea,  Esq.;  counsel  for 
defendant,  John  Dikeman  and  Alden  Spooner,  Esqs. 

Deeming  this  case  a  clear  one  of  irresponsibility  on 
■account  of  mental  aberration,  and  one  of  at  least  as  much 
psychological  as  forensic  interest,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
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give  the  particulars  of  the  steps  of  this  trial,  but  to  make 
a  suitable  record  of  the  history  of  a  very  singular  case, 
of  which  its  criminal  relations  arc  only  an  incident. 

It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  state  that  1  was  pre- 
sent at  this  trial  as  an  expert,  and  that  I  have  derived  all 
my  knowledge  of  the  case  from  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  on  the  occasion  under  oath. 

The  principal  witness  was  the  defendant's  father,  a 
clergyman  of  the  highest  respectability,  whose  testimony 
was  corroborated  in  every  particular  by  several  other 
witnesses,  indeed  by  all  the  Court  thought  it  worth  while 
to  have  brought  forward. 

Charles  Sprague's  paternal  great  grandmother,  grand- 
mother, great  uncle,  and  three  great  aunts,  being  four  out 
of  a  family  of  six,  and  a  cousin,  are  or  have  been  insane ; 
a  brother  of  his  father  is  subject  to  fits  of  very  excessive 
and  apparently  uncontrollable  passion,  and  a  sister  of  his 
has  sudden  paroxysms  of  intense  groundless  fear,  and  at 
such  times  is  soothed  with  great  difficulty. 

When  Charles  was  about  seven  years  of  age  he  re- 
ceived upon  his  head  a  blow  from  a  hoe,  but  it  was  not 
at  the-  time  supposed  that  the  skull  was  injured ;  soon 
after  this  he  fell  from  a  height,  bruising  his  head  to  some 
extent,  and  knocking  out  several  of  his  teeth  ;  and  when 
past  twelve  he  again  fell  from  a  balcony,  striking  in  part 
upon  his  head,  but  the  concussion  was  not  at  the  time 
deemed  alarming,  for  in  the  course,  of  a  few  days  after 
the  accident  he  went  out  to  his  school  and  play,  and  ap- 
peared as  well  as  usual. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  succeeding  the  last  fall,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  complain  at  times  of  pain  in  his  head, 
and  when  suffering  from  headache,  his  friends  observed 
what  his  father  describes  as  an  unnatural  prominence 
and  dullness  or  glassiness  of  his  eyes,  and  though  the 
headache  gradually  wore  away,  this  peculiarity  in  his  ex- 
pression continued  to  recur  for  years,  at  intervals  varying 
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from  one  week  to  several  months,  till  it  is  now  thought 
that  there  is  a  settled  change  in  his  eyes  to  greater  pro- 
minence or  convexity  of  the  globe,  than  was  the  case  in 
early  boyhood.  There  has  at  no  time  been  any  unusual 
enlargement  of  the  head  or  change  in  shape.  Simulta- 
neously or  closely  succeeding  the  first  appearance  of  die 
occasional  headache  and  strangeness  in  the  expression 
of  his  eyes,  there  began  to  be  developed  a  propensity  of 
mind  or  occasional  conduct,  of  its  kind  most  extraordi- 
nary and  unaccountable. 

The  shoes  of  the  female  members  of  the  family  were 
from  time  to  time  missing  under  circumstances  most  sur- 
prising and  inexplicable.  It  at  once  appeared  that  they 
could  not  have  been  taken  for  use,  for,  though  both  of  a 
pair  were  sometimes  lost,  in  the  majority  of  instances  one 
only  was  gone,  and  it  was  usually  found  about  the  house, 
having  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  twisted  up  like 
a  rope,  and  then  hid  away  between  ihe  feather  and  straw 
bed,  or  in  the  depths  of  a  trunk,  or  hung  up  in  a  clothes 
closet  with  garments  hung  about  it  on  the  same  hook  as 
if  to  conceal  it. 

After  much  fruitless  inquiry  respecting  the  perpetrator 
of  this  mischief,  a  servant  girl  was  accused  of  it,  but  she 
firmly  denied  it,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  a  time. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  shoe  was  missing  un- 
der such  circumstances,  as  to  render  it  quite  evident  that 
Charles  had  taken  it  and  disposed  of  it  in  the  manner  be- 
fore mentioned.  When  questioned  upon  the  subject  he 
hung  his  head  and  was  silent,  and  he  again  and  again  re- 
peated the  act  and  was  as  often  interrogated  concerning 
it,  but  invariably  with  the  like  unsatisfactory  result.  After 
this  mysterious  habit  had  existed  for  a  year  or  two,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  break  him  of  it  by  reproof  of  various 
kinds,  and  then  he  only  broke  silence  in  efforts  to  evade 
the  subject,  not  to  make  any  explanations  regarding  it. 
And  at  a  later  period  he  would  wholly  deny  the  possi- 
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bility  of  his  having  taken  a  shoe  as  alleged,  but  for  the 
last  half  dozen  years  he  has  said  when  remonstrated 
with  on  account  of  his  indulgence  in  a  habit  so  singular 
and  inconvenient,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  of  a 
particular  shoe  stated,  that  he  must  have  taken  it  though 
he  had  no  recollection  of  the  act  and  did  not  know  what 
he  wanted  with  it. 

This  habit  of  taking  the  shoes  of  females  commenced 
at  the  time  stated  above,  and  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  moment,  without,  it  is  thought,  any  intermission 
of  more  than  three  or  four  months  duration.  After  the 
practice  became  established  his  mother  and  sisters  and 
the  female  servants  in  the  family  made  it  a  point  to  place 
all  their  valuable  shoes  under  lock  and  key,  but  notwith- 
standing their  precautions  he  occasionally  succeeded  in 
possessing  himself  of  them,  and  when  a  shoe  was  missed 
it  was  usually,  sooner  or  later,  discovered  in  some  by- 
place  about  the  house,  having  been  wet  and  twisted  or 
crumpled. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  rumor  in  the  family  that  this 
singularly  affected  son  had  attempted  to  remove  a  shoe 
from  the  foot  of  a  servant  girl  in  the  house;  and  on  one 
occasion,  hearing  a  loud  scream  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  coming  from  the  floor  on  which  he  and  his  sisters 
slept  in  contiguous  bed-rooms,  his  father  jumped  from  his 
bed,  ran  to  his  daughters'  room  and  was  informed  by 
one  of  them  that  Charles  had  been  in  their  room,  and 
without  the  aid  of  a  light,  turned  the  key  of  a  drawer, 
taken  out  a  pair  of  shoes  which  lay  purposely  concealed 
in  a  quantity  of  clothing,  and  then  had  come  to  the  foot 
of  her  bed  and  pinched  one  of  her  toes.  At  this  juncture 
she  screamed,  and  her  brother  immediately  dropped  the 
shoes  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  repaired  to  his  own  room, 
where  his  father  found  him  in  bed. 

This  propensity  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  the  man* 
uer  now  described,  till  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
i 
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the  return  to  the  city  of  his  father  who  was  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  in  the  street,  he  was 
admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $-5000,  and  on  the  19th  of 
October  his  trial  took  place,  as  stated  at  the  opening  of 
this  paper. 

The  relations  between  Mr.  S.  and  his  lather  had  al- 
ways been  particularly  genial,  frank  and  confiu:-;  izd 
when  they  met  the  first  time  some  days  after  tie  r:o- 
bery,  the  former  burst  into  tears,  and  the  following  dia- 
logue took  place,  which  I  give  in  detail,  as  indicating  the 
state  of  the  young  man's  mind  during  the  commission  of 
the  act  in  question  : — 

"  Well,  Charley,  this  is  the  same  old  thing!" 

"  Yes  it  is,  father." 

u  What  can  yon  say  about  it  :" 

(Charles  looking  into  his  father's  face  with  an  expres- 
sion of  perfect  ingenuousness  and  honesty)  "  Well, 
father,  I  don't  know  much  of  anything  about  it  except 
what  they  (those  who  witnessed  the  deed)  told  me." 

"  You  don't  deny  that  you  did  it,  do  you  V 

"  No,  not  at  alL" 

"  Tell  me,  my  son,  just  what  you  do  remember 
about  it." 

"  I  think  1  w.is  going  along  the  street  and  caught  sight 
of  a  shoe,  and  it  dashed  into  my  mind  like  lightning  that 
I  wanted  it,  and  I  dove  for  it." 

"  But  what  did  you  want  with  that  shoe  ?" 
I  don't  know  what  I  did  want  with  it." 

"  You  know  you  have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  your  mother  and  sister's  shoes — what  did  you  ever 
want  with  a  shoe  ?" 

I  don't  know,  father,  what  I  ever  did  want  with 
one." 

"  How  did  you  get  the  girl  down?" 
"  Don't  know  anything  about  it,  only  they  told  me  I 
did  get  her  down  " 
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M  Did  you  strike  her  or  trip  up  her  heels?" 

"  Don't  know.  The  whole  ojjair  is  a  kind  of  haze  before 
vvj  mind.  The  first  perfectly  distinct  recollection  that  I 
have  of  what  took  place  that  morning,  is  of  being  near 
the  printing  office  after  the  affair  with  the  young  lady, 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  where  it  occurred." 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  Mr.  S.'s  ar- 
rest and  iinal  trial  his  mind  was  at  times  so  much  agita- 
ted that  his  friends  were  not  a  little  apprehensive  of 
mental  disease  in  its  more  common  forms,  and  great 
pains  were  necessary  to  calm  and  soothe  him,  particularly 
in  his  anxiety  respecting  the  issue  of  his  approaching 
trial,  and  his  old  propensity  was  more  active  than  for 
some  time  past.  On  one  occasion  his  wife  fell  asleep 
while  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  and  when  she  awoke  she 
perceived  that  one  of  the  shoes,  she  was  then  wearing, 
had  been  taken  from  her  foot  during  her  sleep.  Making 
immediate  search  of  the  person  of  her  husband,  who  was 
present,  she  found  the  missing  shoe  tucked  into  the  leg  of 
one  of  the  boots  that  he  then  had  on.  At  another  time 
missing  one  of  her  shoes,  she  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
office  where  it  was  found  in  Mr.  S.'s  coat  pocket. 

Mr.  Sprague's  moral  character  has  been  singularly 
faultless,  unless  the  propensity  to  take  shoes  be  except- 
ed. He  has  never  been  known  to  drink  a  glass  of  spirits, 
to  use  a  profane  word,  or  to  keep  vicious  company.  He 
has  never  been  known  to  utter  a  falsehood  in  any  other 
than  a  shoe  case,  or  to  take  anything  wrongfully  except 
shoes.  Nothing  in  his  manner  has  ever  afforded  the  least 
warning  of  the  time  of  committing  the  acts  in  question, 
or  betrayal  of  them  after  their  commission.  He  has  all 
his  life  resided  cither  in  his  father's  or  brother's  family, 
or  kept  house  himself,  and  except  the  instance  in  the 
street,  it  is  not  certainly  known  that  he  has  ever  taken  a 
shoe  that  did  not  belong  to  some  member  of  the  family 
of  which  he  formed  a  part,  and  his  friends  are  not  aware 
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that  he  has  ever  taken  any  hut  ivomerfs  shoes.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  instances  in  which  he  has  exercised  this 
unique  propensity,  he  has  been  seen  to  take  a  shoe  only 
twice ;  once  when  he  went  to  his  sisters'  lodging  room 
at  night,  and  took  a  pair  of  shoes  hid  in  clothing  contain- 
ed in  a  locked  bureau  drawer,  and  again  when  he  snatch- 
ed a  shoe  from  the  foot  of  a  young  lady,  in  a  broad  open 
street,  in  the  day-time  and  in  the  presence  of  many  spec- 
tators. 

As  it  respects  Mr.  S.'s  intellectual  character: — Their 
father  designed  giving  both  his  sons,  this  one  and  an- 
other a  year  or  two  older,  a  collegiate  education,  but  it 
becoming  quite  apparent  that  study  was  neither  attract- 
ive nor  easy  to  Charles,  though  his  inaplness  for  learning 
was  by  no  means  greater  than  is  very  common  with 
minds  whose  integrity  is  never  in  the  least  suspected, 
the  original  design  was  abandoned,  and,  instead,  after 
obtaining  an  education  ample  for  business,  he  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  wishes  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  primer.  Pursuing  his  chosen  calling  uninterruptedly  to 
the  present  time,  first  as  an  apprentice  and  then  as  high- 
er journeyman,  he  has  uniformly  maintained  a  high  cha- 
racter for  integrity,  regularity  of  habits  and  general  effi- 
ciency. As  the  only  drawback  on  this  commendation,  it  is 
stated  that  when  much  hurried  with  irregular  and  unex- 
pected jobs,  he  is  apt1  to  become  confused  and  is  unable 
to  proceed  until  his  mind  becomes  collected  by  a  short 
relaxation.  Knowing  that  he  inherited  a  tendency  to  ner- 
vous derangements,  after  the  development  of  a  propen- 
sity so  objectless  in  any  rational  point  of  view,  his  father 
apprehended  that  his  mind  was  not  well  balanced,  but 
aside  from  the  one  particular  described,  there  has  never 
been  any  mental  manifestation,  *or  any  habit,  that  would 
of  itself  have  raised  the  suspicion  of  insanity. 

Mr.  S.  is  most  respectably  married,  and  has  one  child. 
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The  reader  familiar  with  mental  pathology  will  per- 
ceive that  the  case  whose  history  is  now  given,  is  distin- 
guished by  several  peculiarities  not  usual  in  monomania, 
— the  denomination  of  that  class  of  diseases  to  which  I 
have  supposed  this  may  best  belong. 

In  respect  to  the  one  morbid  propensity  that  has  now 
been  exhibited  for  upwards  of  ten  years  without  material 
increase  or  diminution  in  intesity,  or  variation  in  general 
character,  and  without  any  supervening  mental  derange- 
ment, this  case  presents  one  of  the  very  finest  specimens 
of  monomania  on  record.  Monomania,  however,  is  usu- 
ally the  morbid  exercise  of  one  or  more  of  the  normal  fa- 
culties of  the  understanding.  Unrestrained  ambition 
after  a  time  becomes  diseased  and  in  consequence  eman- 
cipates itself  from  the  control  of  reason,  and  then  deems 
itself  President  or  Emperor;  diseased  avarice  steals; 
diseased  revenge  kills;  and  diseased  religious  senti- 
ment certain  of  final  damnation,  anticipates  its  doom  by 
suicide  ;  but  in  this  case  we  have  no  idea  where  the  dis- 
ease begins — we  cannot  perceive  a  motive  either  ration- 
al or  irrational,  for  there  is  no  natural  propensity  to  which 
this  is  analogous  or  consecutive.  This  is  a  propensity 
sui  generis.  A  morbid  propensity  to  steal,  if  it  discrimi- 
nates at  all,  usually  does  so  in  favor  of  articles  that  are 
useful,  really  or  fanciedly. 

In  the  unpremeditated  suddenness  of  the  wholly  mo- 
tiveless act  in  the  street,  there  is  a  resemblance  to  those 
explosive  manifestations  of  mental  disorder  that  have  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of"  insane  impulse." 

In  the  avoidance  of  observation  at  the  time  of  the  com 
mission  of  the  act,  and  of  allusion  to  it  at  other  times, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  degree  of  consciousness  and  de- 
sign ;  but  in  the  imperfect  recollection  of  the  act  and  its 
events,  and  of  the  state  of  the  feelings  at  the  time — in  the 
"  haze  "  that  then  clouds  the  mind — there  is  an  analogy 
to  somnambulism — that  state  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
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a  suspension  of  self-consciousness,  while  the  senses  and 
other  bodily  powers  are  still  exercised  in  obedience  to 
the  impulse  of  a  waking  imagination. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. — By  John 

R.  Allen,  M.  D.  Superintendent  and  Physician  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Although  Insanity  is  not  a  very  common  disease,  few 
physicians  fail  to  meet,  now  and  then,  a  case,  in  general 
practice. 

Judging  from  our  own  experience  such  cases  are  pe- 
culiarly embarrassing  from  previous  neglect  of  the  dis- 
order, and  we  are  greatly  encouraged  in  the  hope,  that 
what  may  follow  may  be  useful,  from  the  fact  that  such 
information  would  at  one  time  have  been  to  us  highly  ac- 
ceptable. It  is  not  pretended,  that  the  most  of  what  may 
be  said,  may  not  be  found  elsewhere,  but  it  is  for  the  rea- 
son before  stated,  that  physicians  generally  omit  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  works  upon  the  subject,  that  this  is 
published.  It  is  hoped  that  the  portable  medium  through 
which  this  is  communicated,  may  give  it  access  to  the 
attention  of  Western  practitioners. 

In  some  parts  of  this  country,  the  vast  importance  of 
placing  the  insane,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  derange- 
ment, under  the  care  of  institutions  devoted  to  their  treat- 
ment is  duly  recognised,  thus  engaging  for  them  the 
attention  of  medical  men  whose  attention  is  specially 
directed  to  such  diseases,  and  bringing  the  lunatic  into 
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circumstances  which  are  best  calculated  to  afford  the 
peculiar  facilities  for  his  successful  management. 

Had  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  taken  particular  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  insane  in  the  West,  been  suc- 
cessful in  producing  the  same  state  of  things  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  such  an  article  as 
this  would  not  have  existed. 

So  different  is  the  fact  here,  however,  that  very  few 
cases  are  placed  in  our  public  institutions — which  we 
must  confess  are  culpably  behind  the  age  in  the  neces- 
sary advantages  found  in  other  hospitals  of  the  kind — 
until  the  disease  is  hopelessly  confirmed.  As  it  is  not 
probable  that  our  institutions  will  very  soon  be  elevated 
to  what  they  should  be,  or  the  friends  of  the  insane  be 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  placing  them  in  our  lunatic 
hospitals  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  we  are 
strongly  induced  to  the  publication  of  this  paper,  with 
the  hope  that  at  least  a  few  may  be  rescued  from  the  sad 
consequences  of  permanent  insanity,  by  the  means  ad- 
vised. • 

I  think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  few  diseases  offer  so 
much  that  is  calculated  to  embarrass  the  practitioner. 
Its  phenomena  are  so  complicated,  its  physical  disturb- 
ances are  so  varied,  its  mental  manifestation  so  capri- 
cious, its  causes  so  numerous,  its  course,  duration  and 
termination  so  uncertain,  that  to  classify,  prognosticate 
or  prescribe  cannot  be  done  without  much  misgiving. 

All  this,  however,  has  not  deterred  from  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  medicine  for  its  relief.  From  early  antiquity, 
remedies  from  the  Materia  Medica  were  used  for  its  cure. 
Melampus  is  said  to  have  cured  the  daughters  of  Proteus, 
and  a  citizen  of  Anticyra,  to  have  restored  the  heroic 
Hercules,  by  the  use  of  hellebore. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  purely 
mental  or  diabolical  origins  of  the  disease  prevailed,  ex- 
orcisms and  stratagems  by  which  the  imagination  was 
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highly  excited  and  the  feelings  deeply  wrought  upon, 
were  depended  on  as  the  means  of  restoration. 

Still  later,  the  supposed  relation  of  the  disease  to  the 
Lunar  phases  gave  rise  to  periodical  medication  irrespect- 
ive of  other  indications.  A  faithful  history  of  the  regimen, 
moral  and  medical,  to  which  lunatics  were,  and  still  are, 
among  the  less  enlightened  nations,  subjected,  would, 
perhaps,  present  the  most  appalling  picture  of  the  dread- 
ful cruelty  of  ignorance,  that  could  be  drawn  from  any 
other  source. 

Before  entering  upon  the  treatment  now  recommended, 
it  might  be  proper  and  perhaps  expected,  that  we  should 
give  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disorder. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  attempted  here.  They  are 
so  numerous,  as  well  as  various,  that  a  volume  might  be 
filled  with  them. 

It  is  farther  unnecessary,  because  the  precursory  phy- 
sical disturbances  have  nothing  peculiar  about  them.- 
Any  or  many  of  the  symptoms  initiatory  of  most  disorders 
which  mark  the  disturbance  of  various  functions,  may  be 
present,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  but  until  disorder 
of  the  mental  faculties  is  developed,  there  can  be  no  re- 
liable evidence  of  such  a  result. 

Again,  it  is  veiyr  generally  the  case,  that  the  function- 
al disorders  are  so  mild  that  medical  interference  is 
thought  unnecessary.  This  is  almost  universally  the 
case  in  this  county,  where  constitutional  vigor  very  often 
overcomes,  unaided,  disturbances  apparently  more  se- 
rious. And  farthermore,  where  medical  aid  is  fortunate- 
ly asked  at  this  initial  stage  of  the  disease,  all  is  fulfill- 
ed by  meeting,  as  in  other  complaints,  such  indications 
as  are  apparent.  Lastly,  where  the  plrysical  functions 
are  not  sensibly  impaired,  the  symptoms  being  more  of  a 
mental  character  from  the  first,  they  are  generally  so 
slight,  as  to  produce  no  apprehension  of  the  coming  dis* 
order. 

rt. 
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Eccentricities,  change  of  manner  or  habits,  unusual 
petulencc,  partially  perverted  affections,  and  other  signs 
of  nervous  disorder,  are  disregarded  until  mania  breaks 
out  and  discloses  the  terrible  result  to  which  the  premo- 
nitions pointed.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  combination  of 
symptoms,  where  there  had  been  no  previous  attack  or 
no  known  hereditary  tendency,  unmixed  with  positive 
mental  aberration,  which  I  think,  would  justify  a  confi- 
dent opinion  of  its  approach- 
All  this  being  true,  it  is  not  surprising  that  insanity  is 
not  often  treated  until  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  detail 
or  even  a  summary  of  its  usual  symptoms,  as  there  can 
be  no  mistaking  it. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disorder  is  not  difficult.  It  can 
only  be  confounded  with  Cephalitis  or  Hysteria,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  each  of  these  disorders  will  scarcely  mis- 
lead the  careful  physician. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  insanity  has  its 
stages,  longer  or  shorter,  of  incipiency,  activity  and  de- 
cline. 

We  have  virtually  assumed,  that  few  cases  will  be 
treated  in  their  incipiency,  and  to  the  other  stages  what 
may  follow  will  be  applicable.  These  stages  are  de- 
signated as  acute  and  chronic. — Different  writers  also 
make  a  distinction  founded  upon  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
order, dividing  them  into  "recent"  and  "old,"  to  the 
former  referring  cases  of  less  duration  than  twelve 
months,  all  of  longer  standing  to  the  latter. 

Insanity  being  a  disease  involving  the  organ  on  which 
moral  and  intellectual  manifestations  depend,  its  treat- 
ment has  very  properly  been  divided  into  moral  and 
medical. 

While  the  great  importance  of  moral  treatment  in  in- 
sanity is  not  to  be  denied,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enforce  it  in  private  prac- 
tice, most  especially  among  those  who  compose  the  great 
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mass  of  our  population,  persons  in  very  moderate  if  not 
straitened  circumstances. 

"  If,"  says  Jacobi,  "  we  seriously  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to  unite  in  a  pri- 
vate dwelling,  the  manifold  conditions  requisite  for  the  successful  treatment  of 
insane  persons,  in  reference  to  security,  separation,  oversight,  attendance,  re- 
straint, conipulsior,  remedies  of  all  sorts,  and  due  medical  assistance,  one  will 
soon  be  convinced  how  rarely  the  proposed  object  can  here,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  attained.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  unfortunate  persens  at 
their  own  houses  are  the  worst  taken  care  of.  For  it  is  precisely  in  these  situ- 
ations that  the  poor  lunatic  is  often  most  exposed  to  dreadful  mismanagement 
and  very  painful  neglect  and  privations.  His  attendants  who  are  both  unpro- 
vided with  the  proper  means,  and  destitute  of  the  requisite  skill  to  manage  him 
by  gentle  methods,  as  well  as  to  apply. the  required  degree  of  restraint  at  the 
most  favorable  time,  and  in  the  most  humane  manner,  arc,  in  many  cases,  but 
too  soon  obliged  for  t lie  sake  of  their  own  safety  and  a  sufiicient  coercion  of  the 
.patient,  to  have  recourse  to  extreme  measures;  and  thus  considerations  of  hu- 
manity and  gentleness  are  thrown  aside.  In  other  cases  on  the  contrary,  the 
patient  is  equally  lost  to  all  chance  of  recovery,  by  a  method  of  treatment  alto- 
gether dissimilar,  but  not  less  injudicious.  For  the  sake  of  preserving  him 
tranquil,  every  wild  and  fickle  whim  suggested  by  his  disordered  intellect,  is 
indulged  and  encouraged.  He  not  only  imperiously  exercises  all  the  authority 
which  he  possrssed  whilst  in  his  right  mind,  but  now,  with  unbounded  and 
violent  impetuosity,  seeks  to  make  every  one  yield  with  abject  submission  to 
the  impulses  of  his  diseased  brain." 

If  this  be  true,  certainly  the  proper  treatment  of  insa- 
nity from  its  onset,  is  to  bring  its  subjects  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  those  public  institutions  which  combine  in  their 
arrangements  the  various  appliances  necessary  in  en- 
forcing the  best  moral  and  medical  regimen,  with  the 
least  coercion  or  unkindness  to  the  patient. 

But  our  object  is  to  give  what  aid  we  can,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  in  ordinary  practice.  A  specifi- 
cation of  the  various  rules  and  incidental  suggestions  to 
be  found  in  different  authors  would  include  much  unat- 
tainable in  private  practice,  and  lead  us  into  detail  in- 
compatible with  the  character  of  this  paper. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  general  suggestions  that 
may  be  adopted  by  every  physician  who  may  brf  called 
to  treat  insanity. 

1st.  That  the  patient  should  be  informed  ci  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  his  condition,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  use 
of  means  to  restore  him,  and  what  thev  probably  may  be. 

2d.  The  necessary  treatment,  wbether  moral  or  medi- 
cal, he  should  be  requested  to  use,  and  if  he  positively 
.refuse,  the  gentlest  coercion  must  be  resorted  to. 
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3d.  That  this  may  be  done  with  the  least  difficulty  to 
attendants  and  least  injury  to  the  patient,  sufficient  help 
should  be  summoned  to  overcome  any  resistance  with 
case.  A  mere  display  of  the  necessary  force,  will  often 
enforce  a  compliance  with  any  prescription. 

4th.  Firmness,  kindness  and  candor  should  character- 
ize all  intercourse  with  the  lunatic.  He  should  be  direct- 
ly denied  what  is  wrong,  dissuaded  if  possible  from  what 
is  of  questionable  propriety,  and  indulged  in  all  reason- 
able requests. 

5th.  If  the  exciting  or  fostering  cause  of  the  disease 
has  any  relation  to  home  or  other  locality,  removal  is  ne- 
cessary; all  communications  with  persons  or  things  cal- 
culated to  keep  up  or  awaken  morbid  impressions  or  as- 
sociations which  may  have  caused  or  continue  excite- 
ment, should  be  broken  up. 

6th.  Allusions  to  the  peculiar  delusions  or  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  morbid  ideas,  affections  or  inclinations 
should  be  avoided. 

7th.  Seclusion  from  promiscuous  visitings,  and  exclu- 
sion from  every  thing  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
tranquillity  of  the  patient. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  regulations  which  should 
be  imposed  from  the  access  of  the  disease,  and  which 
will  add  efficacy  to  the  medical  means  in  proportion  as 
they  are  faithfully  executed. 

The  period,  however,  when  moral  treatment  is  parti- 
cularly appropriate  is  that  of  convalescence. 

No  stage  of  the  disease  requires  so  much  judgment, 
whether  it  be  in  detecting  the  first  signs  of  dawning  rea- 
son, or  in  encouraging  the  efforts  of  nature  to  enfranchise 
itself  from  thi^ldom. 

To  watch  this  dawn  of  reason,  after  the  darkness  of  in- 
sanity has  for  a  timo  obscured  it,  to  aid  every  mental  es- 
say, to  draw  out  the  suiving  intellect,  to  give  support  to 
the  enfeebled  system  to  regain  her  lost  faculties,  to  make 
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a  diversity  of  impressions,  to  awaken  new  ideas  and  fresh 
moral  emotions  and  revive  the  suspended  powers  of 
mind,  demand  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  attendant  of 
the  insane.  This  is  no  easy  task.  The  common  mind  may 
require  but  common  care  and  patience,  but  the  cultivated 
intellect  requires  all  the  tact,  delicacy,  caution,  and  in- 
genuity  of  the  experienced  and  gifted,  to  guide  the  be- 
nighted intellect  back  to  the  light  and  freedom  of  intel- 
ligence. 

Changes  of  scene,  occupation,  amusement,  indeed 
every  thing  that  can  interest  the  feelings,  arrest  the  at- 
tention or  control  the  mind,  so  as  to  break  up  any  con- 
catenation of  events  or  circumstances  in  any  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  malady,  are  to  be  brought  into  requisition 
as  the  state  of  the  case  may  require. 

"  There  is  a  stage,"  says  Dr.  Gooch,  "  approaching  to  convalescence,  in  which 
the  bodily  disease  is  looseuing  its  hold  over  the  mental  faculties,  and  in  winch 
the  latter  are  capable  of  being  drawn  off  the  former  by  judicious  appeals  to  the 
mind." 

To  reach  this  condition,  seems  impossible  b}r  the  use 
of  medicine. 

"  We  may  by  medicine,"  says  Dr.  Wood,  "  excite  and  depress  the  brain,  may 
irritate  or  calm  it,  may  even  sometimes  restore  its  healthy  action  by  removing 
the  causes  which  disturb  it;  but  how  can  mere  matter  by  entering  the  cerebral 
vessels,  regulate  the  fine  operations  of  thought,  awaken  sleeping  conscience,  or 
turn  the  perverted  current  of  feeling  into  its  proper  channel  ?  The  medicine 
of  the  mind  must  be  mental.  #  #  .  Through  the  senses,  the  intel. 
ligence,  the  memory,  the  affections,  we  must  endeavor  to  touch  those  delicate 
chords  which  vibrate  thought  and  emotion,  and  so  touch  them  that  they  shall 
again  produce  their  wonted  harmony.  Instead  of  leaving  the  operations  of  the 
mind  to  the  caprice  of  accident,  we  must  aim  at  so  arranging  exterior  influ  - 
ences,  that  their  suggestions  shall  be  favorable  to  correct  thought  and  feeling  ; 
and  so  clarifying  the  inner  fountains  that  there  shall  be  a  gentle  welling  up  of 
healthful  reason  and  impulse,  instead  of  the  turbid  gushings  of  madness." 

With  this  meagre  outline  of  the  moral  treatment,  I 
pass  on  to  the 

Medical  Treatment. 

It  is  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  desire  to  give  more 
especial  attention.     To  the  improper  use  or  neglect  of 
remedies  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  many  cases 
of  insanity,  which  should  have  been  restored,  become 
.  hopelessly  confirmed.    Treated  at  the  very  onset,  casea 
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have  been  speedily  arrested,  and  a  very  great  majority 
ultimately  recover.  It  is  vastly  important  then,  that  the 
treatment  be  in  accordance  with  the  true  nature  of  the 
disorder. 

Before  entering  upon  this,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  some 
leading  propositions,  which,  if  kept  in  view,  may  aid  in 
determining  the  course  of  practice. 

1st.  Insanity  is  a  bodily  disease  necessarily  involving 
the  brain. 

2d.  That  it  may  exist  for  an  uncertain  period  without 
producing  perceptible  alteration  of  structure  in  that  organ. 

3d.  That  it  is  not  in  its  early  stages  a  disease  of  in- 
flammation, but  of  some  vascular  engorgement,  which 
may  subside,  leaving  the  brain  in  an  irritable  condition, 
not  unlike  that  of  delirium  tremens. 

4th.  That  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  ultimately  to 
run  into  sub-acute  inflammation,  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  pathological  conditions  mentioned  in  a  former 
article. 

5th.  That  disorder  of  other  organs  often  co-exist  with 
that  of  the  brain,  either  in  the  relation  of  cause  or  effect, 
especially  in  the  chronic  state  of  insanity. 

6th.  That  the  sanability  of  the  disorder  is  unusually  in- 
fluenced by  its  duration  before  treatment,  recent  cases 
generally  recovering,  chronic  ones  rarely. 

If  these  propositions  are  correct,  several  indications 
seem  to  be  clear. 

1st.  To  relieve  the  brain  of  the  state  of  congestion 
which  constitutes  the  physical  condition  on  which  insa- 
nity immediately  depends. 

2d.  To  relieve  the  consequent  state  of  irritation  which 
seems  to  prolong  it. 

3d.  To  remove  disorders  of  other  organs  which  may 
morbidly  influence  the  brain. 

4th.  That  remedies  should  be  resorted  to  in  the  very 
earliest  stage  of  the  disease. 
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In  consulting  authors  on  the  selection  of  the  means 
best  calculated  to  meet  the  indications,  the  greatest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  will  be  found  to  exist,  as  to  some  of 
the  more  important  ones. 

The  relative  importance  assigned  to  each  class  of  re- 
medies, the  best  mode  of  administration,  and  their  real 
value,  will  probably  be  best  gathered  by  noticing  them 
separately,  and  collecting  some  of  the  opinions  which 
have  been  entertained. 

Antiphlogistics. 
At  the  head  of  these  stands  general  bleeding.    Of  this 
active  remed}',  opinions  directly  contrary  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  men  of  reputation  ;  Cullen,  Haslam,  Frank, 
Plater,  and  Rush,  have  all  recommended  it  in  every  case 
of  acute  insanit}'.    The  two  latter  carried  it  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  practitioners.    Plater  bled  once  a 
week,  and  in  one  case  for  seventy  successive  weeks. 
Dr.  Rush,  however,  was  the  great  advocate  for  this  prac- 
tice and  pushed  it  far  beyond  any  other.  He  insisted  that 
it  should  be  used  to  a  greater  excess  in  madness  than  in 
any  other  disease.    He  bled  a  patient  OS  years  old,  two 
hundred  ounces  in  less  than  two  months,  and  another, 
four  hundred  and  seventy  ounces  at  47  bleedings.  He 
not  only  advised  large  bleedings,  but  that  the  blood 
should  be  drawn  from  a  large  orifice,  and  the  patient  in 
an  erect  posture,  that  its  most  powerful  impression  should 
be  made  on  the  system.    From  20  to  30  ounces  are  ad- 
vised to  be  lost  at  a  time  if  well  borne,  and  local  bleed- 
ings to  follow. 

The  following  synopsis,  slightly  abbreviated,  as  given 
by  Prichard,  comprises  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Rush  for 
his  practice  :— 1st.  The  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
the  sleepless  and  agitated  state  of  maniacal  patients.  2d, 
The  impaired  appetite  and  plethoric  state  which  easily 
arises  in  lunatics.  3d.  The  delicate  structure  of  the  or- 
.  gan  involved  and  its  inability  of  supporting  morbid  action 
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without  permanent  disorganization.  4th.  The  want  of  any 
natural  channel  of  discharge  from  the  brain,  by  which 
the  results  of  inflammation  may  be  averted  or  got  rid  of, 
as  serous  discharges  in  other  parts  sometimes  relieve  the 
inflammatory  slate.  5th.  The  accidental  cures  which 
have  followed  large  losses  of  blood.  Gth.  From  the  ex- 
traordinary success  which  he  met  with  in  its  use. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  sanguinary  mode  of  treat- 
ment, M.  Pinel  and  M.  Esquirol,  both  men  of  the  highest 
attainments  and  wide  experience,  may  be  quoted.  The 
former  held  that  cases,  even  where  symptoms  of  appa- 
rent plethora  existed,  were  injured  by  bleeding,  and  re- 
covery retarded.    That  a  decided  tendency  to  degener- 
ate into  dementia  was  often  the  result  of  a  loss  of  blood. 
Esquirol  coincided  in  this  opinion,  and  had  seen  mania 
much  exasperated  after  a  copious  catamenial  flow  or  two 
or  three  bleedings.  He  approves  of  very  moderate  bleed- 
ing in  plethoric  cases,  and  when  an  habitual  sanguineous 
flow  had  been  suppressed.  Mr.  Hitch,  of  the  Gloucester 
Asylum,  England,  does  not  use  the  lancet.    M.  Eoville, 
says;  "  Without  ever  having  pushed  the  employment  of 
this  remedy  so  far  as  Rush  and  Frank,  Fown  it  appears 
to  me  one  of  the  greatest  efficacy."     After  stating  his 
great  experience  as  to  the  effects  of  insanity  in  producing 
various  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  and  mem- 
branes, he  adds, — 

"  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  me,  with  several  other  phy- 
sicians who  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  favorable  for  making  observa- 
tions, to  conclude,  that  bleedings  ought  not  to  be  entirely  proscribed  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  diseases.  In  the  greatest  number  of  recent  cases  of  insa- 
nity which  have  beeu  placed  under  my  care,  I  have  employed  evacuation  of 
blood,  local  or  general,  rare  or  frequent,  abundant  or  in  moderation,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  state  of  pulse,  redness  of  the  eyes,  the  heat  of  the 
head,  the  agitation  and  want  of  sleep.  #  »  I  have  always  preferred 
general  bleeding  when  there  existed  a  state  of  plethora,  which  the  force  and 
lrequency  of  the  pulse  evinced.  In  opposite  circumstances,  leeches  on  the 
neck,  the  temples,  behind  the  ears,  cupping  on  the  same  parts,  and  upon  the 
shaved  head  have  produced  decided  benelil.  Local  bleeding  having  appeared 
to  me  to  produce  a  marked  ett'eet  upon  the  brain,  1  have  often  prescribed  it  at 
the  same  time  with  general,  whenever  the  intensity  of  the  general  bymptoms 
has  imperiously  demanded  the  latter  remedy;  but  I  have  never  rested  exclusively 
upon  the  eflicacy  of  sanguineous  evacuations,  although  in  many  cases  I  have  seen 
all  morbid  symptoms  disappear,  as  if  by  enchantment,  uuder  their  use." 
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To  these  opinions,  Dr.  Prichard,  from  whose  works 
the  extract  is  copied,  subscribes;  he  adds,  and  I  think 
with  great  propriety,  that  "  the  circumstances  which  ren- 
der bleeding  most  advisable  in  the  treatment  of  mad- 
ness, are  those  which  indicate  an  approach  in  the 
disease  to  phrenitis." 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  physical  condition  which 
must  not  be  left  out  of  the  account  in  considering  the 
propriety  of  bleeding.  I  refer  to  the  nervous  tension,  aa 
Esquirol  terms  it,  which  has  great  influence  upon  the 
circulation  and  which  might  readily  mislead  in  seeking 
indications  for  the  use  of  the  lancet.  This  high  nervous 
excitement  often  adds  a  deceptive  force  to  the  pulse, 
easily  mistaken  for  inflammatory  activity,  and  offers  a 
fallacious  call  for  sanguineous  abstraction. 

To  this  condition  of  things,  I  presume  Dr.  Burrows  al- 
ludes in  the  second  of  the  three  disordered  conditions  of 
the  circulation  in  insanity,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — 

"  I  have  premised  that  three  disordered  conditions  iu  the  circulating  system 
exist  in  mental  derangement. 

1st.  There  may  be  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood  flowing  to  the  brain  at  the 
expense  of  other  parts,  which  sutler  a  diminution  of  it,  thus  producing  a  real 
determination.  2a.  There  may  be  an  excessive  momentum  in  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, indica'ive  rather  of  morbid  action  than  of  excess  in  quantity.  And  3d. 
There  may  be  a  deficiency  in  quantity,  by  which  sufficient  blood  is  not  propel- 
led to  the  head  to  give  the  intellectual  organs  their  wonted  energy."  He  adds, 
''  Simple  determination  of  blood  by  too  great  n.omentum,  produci  ng  that  state 
of  congestion  of  the  brain  which  originates  cerebral  irritation,  and  perhaps  the 
maniacal  action,  is  not  relieved  by  venesection." 

This  author,  with  others,  thinks  insanity  a  disease  sine 
febrc.  That  the  simple  vascular  action  may  be  nervous, 
that  the  surface  though  often  warm  is  usually  moist,  that 
the  blood  does  not  present  the  sizy  appearance,  and  he 
concludes  "  that  venesection  can  not  be  justified  in  any 
case  of  pure  insanity,  whether  upon  the  principle  of 
febrile  or  inflammatory  action  accompanying  it,  or  of 
local  determination." 

I  might  quote  from  Broussais,  Spurzheim,  Ellis,  Combe, 
Syer  and  many  others,  upon  the  practice  of  blood-letting, 
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but  nothing  that  cannot  be  gotten  in  substance  from  the 
opinions  already  quoted,  could  be  found. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  experience  of  those  in 
this  country  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  treatment 
of  insanity,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  Dr. 
ltush,  neither,  I  believe,  corroborative  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  the  lancet  is  carried  among  the  French 
practitioners.  Venesection  is  very  rarely  resorted  to,  and 
I  am  sure  never  to  quiet  the  ravings  of  the  maniac,  to  tran- 
quilize  the  agitations  of  the  less  furious,  or  to  bring  sleep 
to  the  wakeful  lunatic.  Fatal,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
the  intellect  if  not  to  the  body  of  the  patient,  if  the  men- 
tal excitement,  the  general  indications  of  nervous  disor- 
der, were  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  demands  for  deple- 
tory measures.  I  would  particularly  insist  that  no  prac- 
titioner suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  degree  of 
mental  disturbance  or  emotional  disorder,  however  bois- 
terously it  may  be  manifested,  into  the  hope  that  copious 
and  active  depletion  will  meet  the  indications.  The  truth 
is,  that  making  allowance  for  the  nervous  excitement, 
such  as  its  influence  on  the  circulation  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  other  effects  which  will  suggest  themselves, 
which  attend  insanity,  and  the  mental  developcment 
should  have  little  to  do  in  the  medical  treatment  of  lu- 
nacy. The  proper  course  is  to  treat  the  disease,  as  we 
do  others  where  the  mind  is  not  involved,  by  attending  to 
the  state  of  the  system  generally,  and  regarding  the  mad- 
ness only  as  an  indication  that  the  brain  is  implicated  in 
the  disorder.  I  am  aware  of  our  predilection  for  blood- 
letting wherever  cerebral  disorder  is  manifest,  but  where 
the  principal  evidence  of  that  is  the  mental  aberration, 
extreme  caution  should  be  exercised  before  adopting  it. 
Indeed,  I  would  recommend  less  loss  of  blood,  where  in- 
dicated at  all,  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic  than  in  a  sane  pa- 
tient, other  things  being  equal.  To  bleed  very  copiously 
for  pure  insanity,  even  in  its  acute  slate,  can  have  no 
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good  effect  upon  the  mental  condition,  while  it  expends 
the  vital  forces,  which  are  to  be  taxed,  in  all  probability, 
to  their  utmost  extent  before  the  disease  is  cured,  and 
must  suffer  from  a  loss  of  the  vital  fluid. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  proscribing  venesec- 
tion in  all  cases  of  lunacy,  but  are  of  opinion  that  its  use 
should  be  confined,  as  in  other  complaints,  to  meet  spe- 
cial symptoms. 

To  local  bleedings  there  cannot  be  the  same  objections 
urged  as  against  venesection.  It  does  not  produce  the 
same  shock  upon  the  system,  nor  so  much  lower  the 
vital  forces,  but  even  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  used 
merely  because  a  man  is  mad.  The  particular  symptons 
demanding  the  use  of  topical  bleeding,  are  such  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  extract  we  have  made  from  M.Foville. 

These,  however,  the  physican  will  no  doubt  readily 
detect,  and  we  need  make  no  enumeration  of  them  here. 

Dry  cupping  may  be  used  where  local  bleeding  is 
inadmissible. 

Of  Purgatives. 

Authors  are  generally  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
purgation  in  insanity.  Torpor  of  the  bowels  is  a  very 
common  condition  of  lunatics,  and  one  against  which 
we  have  to  guard,  as  they  will  often  allow  immense  ac- 
cumulations in  the  intestines.  It  is  said  by  some  writer, 
that  the  first  record  of  the  adminsitration  of  a  purgative 
in  any  disease,  was  that  of  hellebore  in  madness. 

In  cases  of  some  febrile  excitement,  the  more  active 
will  be  useful.  Calomel  and  Jalap,  Cook's  pill,  Comp. 
Extr.  Colocynth,  Senna,  Cr.  Tartar,  are  adapted  to  the 
earlier  stages  and  severer  cases.  The  neutral  salts  where 
the  case  is  mild  and  frequent  repetition  is  required.  A 
course  of  mild  purgation  is  well  adapted  to  cases  of  mo- 
derate excitement  and  not  of  very  vigorous  habit.  In 
such  cases  aloetics  and  rhubarb  act  well.  Particular  in- 
dications demanding  the  use  of  cathartics,  as  well  as 
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the  circumstances  that  forbid  their  administration,  I  need 
not  stop  to  point  out,  as  (here  is  nothing  peculiar  in  them. 
Drastic  purgatives  are  particularly  objectionable  in  lu- 
nacy, from  the  fact  that  such  persons  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  chronic  diarrhoea,  which  I  have  known  some- 
times induced  by  such  remedies. 

Emetics. 

Emetics  have  been  generally  considered  useful  in 
insanity.  Esquirol  and  Dr.  Rush  considered  ihem  as 
useful  in  melancholia,  where  there  was  torpor  of  the 
s}'stem.  Several  English  physicians  of  considerable  ex- 
perience have  spoken  very  highly  of  the  use  of  them. 
Dr.  Cox  thinks  them  amono;  the  most  efficacious  means 
in  all  forms  of  insanity. 

Emetics  are  objected  to  by  some  from  the  flow  of 
blood  caused  to  the  head  during  the  effort  of  vomiting. 
Of  course,  they  are  not  to  be  prescribed  where  there  is 
fullness  of  head  or  great  plethora,  but  so  far  as  my  own 
experience  is  worth  any  thing.  I  can  testify  to  their  very 
general  applicabilty  in  cases  of  high  mental  excitement, 
as  a  means  of  producing  quietude  and  rest,  and  to  their 
great  value  in  cases  of  languor,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal. In  the  latter  class  of  cases  they  have  proved  highly 
beneficial  by  arousing  the  energies  of  the  abdominal  or- 
gans, exciting  new  actions,  and  awakening  torpid  secre- 
tions. 

I  am  especially  fond  of  an  emelico-catharlic,  as  an  in 
iliatory  step  in  the  preparation  of  cases  for  a  subsequent 
course  of  narcotics  or  tonics,  a  plan  of  treatment  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  lunatics  sometimes  require  enormous  doses  of  emetic 
medicine.  I  have  given  as  much  as  20  grains  Tar.  Em. 
The  dose,  I  think,  should  always  be  a  maximum  one. 

Water. 

The  efficacy  of  bathing,  warm  and  cold,  is  admitted 
by  all.  Where  there  is  heat  of  the  surface,  the  cold  hath 
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will  often  give  great  relief,  and  administered  at  night  will 
procure  quiet  rest.  The  application  of  cold  water  or  ice 
to  the  head  is  of  great  service  where  the  abstraction  of 
heat  is  desirable. 

The  warm  bath  has  considerable  influence  in  allaying 
nervous  excitement.  Immersing  the  body  in  warm  water, 
while  cold  is  applied  to  the  head  by  means  of  bags  of 
ice,  or  cold  water  poured  from  a  foot's  height  above  the 
head,  was  a  favorite  remedy  with  Esquirol,  and  no  doubt 
of  great  efficacy  in  habitually  excited  cases. 

Bathing,  both  warm  and  cold,  merely  as  means  of 
cleanliness,  with  what  effect  they  may  have  in  correcting 
the  cutaneous  functions,  are  of  vast  importance. 

As  a  means  of  positive  punishment,  nothing  is  equal  to 
the  cold  bath,  as  used  in  the  douche,  bath  of  surprise,  &c. 

Narcotics. 

The  propriety  of  the  use  of  this  class  of  remedies  in 
insanity,  has  been  much  discussed,  and  very  different 
opinions  still  exist  upon  the  subject. 

My  own  experience  has  impressed  me  very  favorably 
as  to  their  use ;  while  several  medical  superintendents 
of  lunatic  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  have  found  them 
peculiarly  beneficial  in  certain  stages  of  the  disease  and 
certain  conditions  of  the  system,  others  of  equal  claims 
to  confidence  have  not  so  regarded  them.  Dr.  Ray,  of 
Butler  Insane  Hospital,  Rhode  Island,  sa3*s  : — 

'•'  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  most  prominent  feature,  that  which  is  popu- 
larly regarded  as  constituting  the  disease  itself,  is  nervous  excitement,  indicated 
by  restlessness,  loquacity,  vociferation  and  turbulence.  To  quell  this  symptom, 
has  been  considered  by  physicians  as  particularly  desirable,  as  if  they  thought 
that  so  rear  as  they  succeed  in  this  point  they  advance  in  the  cure  of  the  disease 
itself.  This  is  a  serious  mistake,  and  the  expectations  founded  upon  it  are  often 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Hence  lias  arisen  the  practice,  which  has  lately 
gained  much  credit,  especially  in  this  country,  of  administering  nnrcotics  in 
large  doses.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  value  of  this 
method  of  treatment  has  been  greatly  over-estimated." 

He  farther  stales,  however,  that  he  has  seen  this  prac- 
tice succeed  in  cases  of  considerable  turbulence,  when 
.the  patient  still  possessed  some  self-control  and  conver- 
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led  rather  coherently.  With  such  exceptions,  he  thinks 
the  use  of  opium  has  not  proved  of  permanent  benefit. 
In  no  case  of  recent  raving  mania,  had  he  seen  it  do  good, 
but  harm.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  that  those 
who  use  narcotics  to  allay  nervous  excitement,  must  re- 
gard the  excitement  as  the  disease  itself,  before  the  re- 
medy is  indicated.  The  excitement  is  no  disease,  but  the 
developement  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system. 
Nor  are  the  evidences  of  insanity,  vociferations,  incohe- 
rence, &c.  the  disease,  but  indications  of  a  disordered 
state  of  the  brain  which  we  have  named  from  the  symp- 
toms. Narcotics  are  not  given  then  merely  to  allay  ex- 
citement, but  to  relieve  the  morbid  state  of  the  brain  on 
which  it  depends.  If  this  state  has  been  relieved  by 
other  remedies,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  has  been  by  nar- 
cotics ;  nor  does  its  treatment  in  the  one  mode  more  than 
in  the  other,  prove  that  those  using  this  or  the  other  were 
treating  the  excitement  as  the  disease  itself.  Dr.  Wood 
ward,  the  former  venerable  superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  a  man,  perhaps, 
of  more  experience  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  than  any 
other  in  this  country,  says,  "  that  narcotics  are  by  far  the 
most  useful  remedies  we  possess  in  active  mania  after 
the  system  is  prepared  for  their  use." 

European  writers,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  con  • 
suit  them,  have  not  used  nor  do  they  recommend  the  use 
of  narcotics,  except  as  palliatives  or  to  enforce  occasion- 
al sleep.  For  such  purposes  I  have  never  used  them. 
One  or  several  enormous  doses  of  opium  have  now  and 
then  been  given  by  different  practitioners  with  various 
results.  Van  Swieten  gave  15  gr.  at  once  to  a"  maniac. 
Dr.  Binns  gave  two  scruples  and  afterwards  a  third,  and 
restored  his  patient  immediatel}'.  Dr.  Currie  gave  400 
drops  of  laudanum  with  immediate  restoration.  Sydenham 
says,  after  the  disease  has  been  moderated  by  depletion 
and  the  active  stage  past,  the  fever  and  delirium  may  be 
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carried  off  by  some  opiate.  Such  examples,  however, 
are  not  for  our  imitation.  In  the  use  of  narcotics  for  the 
cure  of  insanity,  full  doses  now  and  then,  though  they 
produce  temporary  sleep  and  quietude,  do  not  come  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Nay,  large  doses  repeat- 
ed morning  and  night  for  a  week  or  month  may  still  fall 
short  of  what  is  necessary.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
doses  may  for  the  time  being,  have  their  complete  effect, 
yet  not  permanently  relieve,  the  derangement  returning 
upon  their  discontinuance.  This  no  doubt  has  led  some 
to  distrust  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  but  after  all  this, 
they  must  not  be  condemned,  their  full  effect  not  having 
yet  been  tried. 

It  is  a  permanent,  persistent,  patient  narcotism,  to  be 
obtained  as  hereafter  advised,  that  is  the  test  of  the  power 
of  this  class  of  remedies  over  insanity.  In  the  alterative 
treatment  of  some  complaints,  we  do  not  discontinue  re- 
medies so  soon  as  the  external  developements  of  the  dis- 
ease may  recede  ;  we  persevere  until  a  radical  cure  is 
effected.  This  is  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  insanity, 
treated  with  narcotics.    It  is  an  alterative  course. 

The  object  is  to  remove,  permanently,  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system,  call  it  irritation  or  what  you 
please.  It  is  generally,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances a  condition  not  to  be  relieved  in  a  week  or 
a  month ;  one  requiring  patience  and  perseverance  in- 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  remedies. 

But  let  us  be  understood  as  to  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient under  which  this  class  of  remedies  comes  in  so  op- 
portunely. 

In  the  commencement  of  insanity,  while  inflammation 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  there  is  a  state  of  vascular 
excitement. 

But  this  soon  terminates  in  death  or  an  irritable  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  its  action  perverted,  its  functions  dis- 
turbed without  an  appreciable  complication  of  inflamma- 
tion.    In  the  former  condition  no  one  would  advise  an 
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opiate  or  other  narcotic  ;  in  the  latter,  what  seems  the 
rational  indication?  Says  Dr.  Brigbam,  the  intelligent 
medical  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic 
Asylum, — 

"  Iu  my  opinion  there  is  quite  generally  anion's  practitioners  of  medicine,  too 
great  fear  of  opiates  and  narcotics,  not  only  in  insanity  hut  in  all  diseases  of  the 
head.  One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  late  work  oi'  Dr.  Holland,  "Medical 
Notes  and  Reflections"  is  that  "  On  the  use  of  opiates,"  in  which  this  distin- 
guished and  experienced  practitioner,  after  remaining  that  opiates  are  now 
more  used  than  formerly,  observes,  'that  even  now  it  may  be  allirn  ed  that 
there  exists  a  distrust,  both  as  to  the  frequency  and  extent  of  their  Ufe,  not 
warranted  by  facts,  and  injurious  iu  various  ways  to  our  successful  treatment 
of  disease.'  He  adds,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  opium  in  cerebral  affections, 
•  there  is  great  scope  for  further  research  on  all  that  relates  to  disorders  of  the 
brain,  and  a  strong  presumption  that  opium  is  capable  here  of  larger  and  more 
beneficial  application  than  has  yet  been  given  it.  In  certain  cases  of  insanity, 
especially  where  much  active  irritation  is  present  without  inflammation,  its  em- 
ployment, not  by  partial  and  irregular  doses,  but  by  keeping  the  patient  for 
some  time  steadily  under  its  influence,  is  often  attended  with  good,  attainable 
in  no  other  way.'  "  • 

It  is  very  true,  that  th^  first  stage  of  insanity  may  sub- 
side to  some  extent,  yet  with  the  continuance  of  certain 
signs  of  physical  disorders  when  narcotics  would  not  be 
admissible;  if  the  skin  is  hot,  tongue  foul,  red  and 
smooth,  the  eyes  red,  the  pupils  contracted,  and  bowels 
constipated,  the  correction  of  the  morbid  condition  upon 
which  such  symptoms  depend  is  necessary,  as  incom- 
patible with  the  use  of  narcotics. 

The  conclusion  then  is,  that  where  the  acute  stage  of 
the  disease  has  subsided,  and  there  remain  no  special 
contra-indications  to  the  use  of  narcotics,  they  deserve  a 
fair  and  persevering  test,  in  all  cases. 

There  is  another  fact  which  I  have  frequently  noticed, 
that,  in  some  cases  where  there  appeared  no  objection  to 
the  use  of  those  remedies,  after  a.  dose  or  two,  fever,  dry 
tongue,  &c,  supervened  ;  a  state  of  things  indicating  the 
necessity  of  further  depletion. 

I  have  repeatedly  met  such  cases,  which  by  suspend- 
ing the  narcotic  and  using  a  purgative  or  two,  and  other 
mild  means  of  depletion,  and  again  resuming  it,  have  ul- 
timately yielded  to  the  medicine.  I  have  never  seen  a 
case  of  dangerous  cerebral  engorgement  produced  by 
such  remedies,  cautiously  used. 
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The  mode  of  administering  narcotics  which  we  have 
adopted  is,  after  selecting  the  particular  one  to  be  used, 
to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  say  20  drops  of  laudanum,  ot 
a  solution  of  morphine  of  equal  strength,  to  be  repeated 
every  four  hours,  increasing  the  dose  five  or  ten  drops 
daily.  We  have  no  maximum  dose,  we  are  governed 
alone  by  the  effects.  If  thirty  drops  answer  the  design, 
well;  if  thirty  drachms  are  required,  give  it. 

The  effects  desired  are  general  quietude,  indications 
of  drowsiness,  nodding  and  occasional  naps.  When 
these  effects  are  produced,  the  remedy  is  continued 
at  that  dose  ;  after  a  few  days,  if  the  excitement  is 
not  .  thoroughly  under  control,  increased  tolerance  of 
the  medicine  will  again  allow  the  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion to  manifest  themselves.  If  so,  go  on  increasing 
the  doses,  which  may'be  done  to  any  extent  if  no  bad 
effects  supervene.  When  the  necessary  dose  has  been 
reached,  hold  the  patient  at  it  for  a  week  or  two, 
when  it  may  be  gradually  diminished,  and  if  with  this 
diminution,  none  of  the  former  symptoms  make  their  ap- 
pearance, we  may  conclude  the  morbid  state  of  the  sys- 
tem on  which  the  insanity  depended  is  permanently  re- 
moved. In  many  instances,  I  have  witnessed  the  appa- 
rent warfare  between  the  remedy  and  disease.  As  the 
remedy  was  withdrawn  the  disease  advanced;  as  it  was 
pushed  the  disease  receded,  until  its  last  hiding  place 
seemed  to  be  occupied  by  the  remedial  forces. 

The  influence  of  this  class  of  remedies,  opium  and  its 
salts  especially,  has  seemed  to  me  in  some  cases,  to  act 
as  directly  upon  this  morbid  condition,  as  mercury  does 
upon  the  syphilitic  poison.  Some  "very  anomalous  effects 
sometimes  supervene  upon  a  continued  use  of  narcotics. 
In  some  they  become  emetic,  in  others  cathartic,  in  others 
tonic;  sometimes  cutaneous  eruptions  are  produced.  All 
such  results  must  be  looked  to  by  the  physician  ;  the  re- 
medy suspended,  modified  or  changed  to  meet  each 
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emergency.  Some  stomachs  reject  opiates  but  will  re- 
tain Hyoscyamus,  and  so  on. 

Tartar  Emetic,  Ipecac.,  Nitre,  &c.  may  be  combined  to 
meet  particular  indications.  Tonics  are  not  incompatible 
with  narcotics.  We  often  unite  them.  Coniurn  and  iron 
was  a  favorite  compound  of  Dr.  Todd's,  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Asylum,  who  treated  the  disease  with  unparallelled 
success.  Among  the  numerous  narcotics  we  may  hope 
to  find  one  to  meet  the  peculiarity  of  any  case  that  may 
demand  them. 

Among  them  opium  and  the  salts  of  morphine  arc  most 
generally  applicable.  Hyoscyamus,  Conium,  Bella- 
donna, Nux  Vomica,  &c  &c,  are  not  without  their  use. 

The  use  of  tonics  is  often  highly  useful  to  lunatics. 
We  prefer  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  vegetable  bitters 
with  iron.    The  indications  for  them  are  not  peculiar. 

Counter  irritations,  blisters,  setons,  &c,  are  not  very 
much  recommended  now,  but  are  doubtless  of  service  in 
some  cases. 

To  meet  the  third  indication  pointed  out  under  this 
head,  we  need  only  say,  that  where  there  exists  disorder 
of  the  bodily  organs,  their  treatment  is  not  essentially 
affected  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  mental  faculties 
in  the  insane,  and  they  are  consequently  to  be  addressed 
through  the  usual  therapeutic  laws. 

As  will  be  perceived,  I  have  not  pretended  to  enter 
much  into  detail  of  treatment,  but  more  especially  to 
discuss  the  use  of  certain  remedies.  I  have  endeavored 
to  guard  against  the  excessive  use  of  some,  and  to  re- 
commend the  use  of,  at  least  one  class,  heretofore  too 
much  overlooked.  The  good  sense  of  the  practitioner 
will  lead  him  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  incidental 
demands  of  his  cases,  many  of  which,  I  should  no  doubt 
overlook,  were  I  to  attempt  a  minute  detail  of  them. 

I  cannot  close  this  article,  however,  without  urging 
upon  those  who  may  meet  with  cases  of  insanity  in  prac- 
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tice,  the  vital  necessity  of  attending  at  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  disease  possible,  to  its  treatment,  as  success  will 
follow  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases.  If  they  neglect  it  until 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disorder  is  to  be  undertaken,  little 
will,  in  all  probability  be  added  to  the  reputation  of  the 
profession  or  pleasure  of  the  practitioner. 

From  the  Transylvania  Medical  Journal. 


MISCELLANY. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  Dr.  BRIGHAM, 

PRINCIPAL    Or    THE    NEW    YORK    STATE    LUNATIC    ASYLUM,    AND  FORMERLY 
PHTSICIAN   AT  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Yes,  give  him  honor,  snch  as  men  accord, 
When  fall  the  great  and  good. 

Tell  out  his  deeds. 
He  hath  not  conquered  armies, — hath  not  won 
By  red  libations  on  the  battle-field, 
Or  pangs  of  widowhood,  and  orphanage, 
The  name  of  hero.    No.    But  he  hath  stood 
'Gainst  that  invisible  and  fellest  foe 
Who  striketh  Reason  throneless  ;  and  the  world 
Beheld  him,  hi  his  meek  benevolence, 
Seeking  the  lost,  and  on  the  broken  mind 
Graving  the  name  of  healer.    Deeds  like  these 
Build  their  own  monument. 

Yet,  other  praise 
Is  still  his  due ;  deep  memories  of  the  heart, — 
Aye,  strew  them  o  'er  his  hearse. 

In  quiet  homes, 
When  the  sweet  waters  of  their  shaded  founts 
Were  troubled,  and  the  plaint  of  sickness  rose, 
Thither  he  came,  a  welcome  visitant, 
As  the  good  angel  at  Bethesda's  pool. 
The  sufferer  marked  his  hope-inspiring  brow, 
His  warm  solicitude,  his  truthful  soul, 
And  took  new  courage.    Well  he  knew  to  blend 
The  Friend  with  the  Fhysician,  and  to  win 
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The  confidence  of  those  he  toiled  to  servo; 
Poising  the  weapons  that  his  science  gave, 
With  wjriest  skill,  as  one  who  feared  their  power, 
And  fain  would  aid  weak  Nature  to  avoid, 
Not  tempt  their  discipline. 

And  as  for  us, 
Who  saw  him  seated  by  our  children's  couch, 
Watching  the  pestilence  that  watched  for  them,— 
Who  found  him  ever  faithful  at  our  side 
Year  after  year,  parrying  each  6huft  that  sought 
Life's  fragile  thread,  and  at  reviving  health 
Joying  as  with  a  brother's  tenderness,— 
We  may  not  speak  his  name  without  a  tear  ;— 
And  better  shall  such  lowly  tribule  please 
His  sainted  soul,  if  still  to  earth  it  bend, 
Than  the  loud  psans  of  a  prouder  fame. 

L.  H.  8. 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

LETTER  FROM  Dr.  EARLE. 

[The  following  letter  was  received  by  Dr.  Brigham  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  fatal  ill- 
ness, and  was  designed  by  him  for  publication  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Journal.  It  was  unavoidably 
crowded  out,  and  we  therefore  give  it  an  insertion  here. 
— Ed.  Journal  Insanity.] 

TO  Dr.  BRIGHAM. 

London,  July  10th,  1349. 
Dear  Sir, — I  seat  myself  to  send  you  greeting,  under  an  almost  painfully 
oppressive  consciousness  of  my  inability,  how  good  soever  may  be  my  will,  to 
furnish  you  with  any  novel  or  interesting  intelligence  in  the  special  department 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  to  which  you  are  devoted.  True,  since  my  former 
visit  to  England,  an  almost  wonderful  revolution  and  a  radical  reform  has  been 
accomplished  in  some  of  her  institutions  for  the  Insane ;  and  had  there  been  no 
other  chronicler  of  these  chauges,  I  might  find  material  with  which  to  impose 
upon  your  good-nature  au  octavo  of  very  respectable  dimensions.  But  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  day  have  kept  you  nearly  au  courant  of  Asylum  progress,  and  the 
observations  and  writings  of  our  friends  Drs.  Bell,  Ray  and  Buttolph  have  sup- 
plied  the  deficiency  which  might  otherwise  have  existed,  leaving  for  my  gather- 
ing merely  "  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table." 

"  C  est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute" — "  'tis  the  first  step  that  costs," — say  the 
French,  and  in  regard  to  any  important  revolution,  a  similar  expression  would 
bp  applicable.  It  is  the  first  step,  or  at  least,  the  first  few  stops  which  generally 
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effect  the  most  important  changes.  This  certainly  is  true  as  applied  to  the 
alterations  in  the  system  of  managing  the  establishments  for  the  insane  in  Great 
Britain.  The  essential  parts  of  the  reformation  were  the  work  of  a  period  com. 
paratively  brief,  and  those  more  recently  accomplished,  or  which  still  remain  as 
the  work  of  the  future,  are  but  the  details — the  minutue — of  the  system  of  the 
new  regime. 

When  in  Liverpool  I  visited  the  Asylum  connected  with  the  Hospital,  or  "  In- 
firmary" of  that  town.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  the  settled  part  of  the  town,  and 
entirely  surrounded  by  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings.  It  has  accommoda- 
tions for  about  seventy  patients,  and  appears  to  be  well-managed.  In  its  report 
fjr  1348,  the  first  which  has  been  separately  published,  it  is  stated  that  "  seve- 
ral persons  have  been  admitted  in  a  highly  exalted  state :  mechanical  restraints 
have  long  been  disused  in  the  treatment  of  such ;  but  in  one  case  of  acute  mania, 
where  the  patient  had  received  severe  contusions  prior  to  admission,  the  resi- 
dent medical  officer  found  it  necessary  to  apply  restraint  to  secure  successful 
treatment  of  the  patient's  wounds." 

"  Seclusion" — confinement  of  the  patient  in  his  room — "  has  been  resorted  to 
only  in  three  cases  during  the  year."  The  airing  courts,  or  yards,  are  of  medium 
size,  and  cultivated  with  grass,  flowers,  and  shrubs. 

At  Chester — that  antique  city  still  surrounded  by  its  olden  walls  and  contain- 
ing many  of  those  ancient  dwellings  with  curiously  carved  ends  towards  the 
street,  and  each  successive  story  projecting  some  three  or  four  feet  beyond  the 
one  next  below  it — there  is  a  County  Asylum,  to  which  I  paid  a  short  visit,  and 
was  shown  through  its  several  departments  by  the  resident  Physician.  It  is  now 
undergoing  repairs  and  enlargement,  an  extensive  addition  being  made  to  each 
wing.  When  completed,  the  establishment  will  accommodate,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  about  four  hundred  patients.  The  new  system  of  forced  ventilation  is 
to  be  introduced  into  one  of  the  new  additions,  while  in  the  other  the  air  is  to 
be  changed  by  the  supposed  most  effectual  of  the  old  methods.  Thus  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  two  may  be  tested. 

The  Chester  Asylum,  as  should  have  been  previously  mentioned  is  a  mile  and 
a  half,  or  two  miles  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  near  the  rail-road  to  Liver- 
pool. Its  site,  though  not  elevated,  is  sufficiently  pleasant,  and  its  grounds 
well  cultivated.  The  system  of  non-restraint,  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients, 
is  pursued  as  far  as  is  thought  best  for  their  welfare,  without  assuming  the  doc- 
trine that  confinement  of  the  limbs,  by  mechanical  means,  is  always  detri- 
mental. 

Soon  after  I  reached  London  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  "  Anatomy  of  Suicide,"  and  other  works  connected  with 
mental  disease,  and  the  founder  and  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Me- 
dicine. He  resides  at  Hammersmith,  five  or  six  miles  west  of  London,  where, 
at  Sussex  House — so  called  from  its  former  occupant,  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex 
— he  has  a  private  Asylum.  He  was  not  at  home,  but  I  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  note  of  invitation  to  dine  with  him  which  I  accepted,  and  passed  in 
his  company  a  very  agreeable  and  instructive  afternoon. 

His  institution  is  intended  for  patients  possessed  of  large  pecuniary  means, 
and  i6  conducted  upon  a  scale  of  commensurate  liberality.  The  number  of  pa- 
tients is  about  thirty -five,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  establishment  would, 
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in  America,  bo  thought  enormous.  The  dining-room  iniil  jiarlor  as  well  as  the 
apartments  of  Home  of  the  patients  oveilnol.  a  In  aulifid  lawn  "shaven  by  the 
scythe  and  levelled  by  the  roller,"  planted  with  (lowers,  shrubbery  and  trees, 
—in  short,  an  English  garden, — such  as  rarely  can  be  found  excepting  in  Great 
Britain,  and  such  as  might  In-  expected  il  planted,  a-  this  was,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  scion  of  royalty.  From  the  general  aspect  of  the  house,  either  exter- 
nally or  internally  one  would  hardly  suspect  the  use  to  which  it  is  devoted. — 
Many  of  the  patients  dine  with  the  liueter  and  his  accomplished  lady,  and  aro 
treated,  by  them.  ;is  companions  and  friends.  An  elegant  parlor  is  open  to 
them  and  they  have  the  "  liberty  of  the  premises,"  much  the  same  as  if  they 
were  the  proprietors.  Books,  billiards  and  other  sources  of  entertainment  and 
amusement  are  at  their  service,  and  horses  and  carriages  to  give  them — in  the 
English  phrase — "  an  airing." 

l'ermit  me,  before  closing  my  letter,  to  diverge  from  my  general  subject. 
Nor  is  it  hardly  a  deviation,  for  in  the  comprehensive  sphere  of  benevolence 
embraced  by  the  mind  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Fry, — in  connection  with  whose 
name  and  memory  I  am  about  to  write  a  few  words — those  who  suffer  from 
mental  disorder  were  included,  and  you  and  your  peers  may  proudly — or 
humbly,  if  you  will — claim  her  as  a  fellow-laborer  in  your  arduous  duties.  I 
have  seen  her  brother  Samuel  (iurney,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  house  in 
which  she  passed  many  of  her  latter  years.  I  gathered  some  flowers  by  tho 
door-side,  and  have  pressed  them  for  preservation,  and  Mrs.  Gumey  gave  me 
a  letter  of  three  pages  written  by  Mrs.  Fry.  These  if  we  are  permitted  again 
to  meet  shall  be  your's — they  were  procured  especially  for  yon. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Tuny  Earlk. 

Beaijpout  Lunatic  Asylum. — 'While  on  a  visit  lately  to  Quebec,  we  had 
the  pleasure,  in  company  with  Br  Douglas,  of  visiting  the  Beauport  Lunatic 
Asylum.  It  is  under  the  professional  charge  of  Drs.  Douglas,  Morrin,  and  Fre- 
mont, three  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Faculty  of  Quebec,  and  while  our  desire 
lias  ever  been  to  award  no  credit  where  none  was  due,  a  sense  of  duty  compels 
us  to  become  a  willing  tribute-bearer  to  the  activity,  zeal,  and  careful  discharge 
of  professional  duty  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen.  We  found  the  building, 
in  which  the  insane  patients  are  at  present  confined,  as  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose as  its  inconvenient  structure  permitted.  It  must  be  recollected  that  it  was 
originally  built  to  be  used  as  stabling,  and  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  in- 
sane, was  the  only  and  the  most  suitable  place  to  be  had  in  the  environs  of  Que- 
bec for  their  accommodation.  By  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital,  it  was,  pro 
tempore,  adapted  for  their  reception.  Cleanliness  pervaded  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  ventilation  appears  to  have  been  properly  attended  to.  At  present 
there  are  about  120  patients,  male  and  female,  but  we  found  them,  a  result  of 
limited  accommodation,  unclassified. 

By  the  energy  of  the  three  medical  gentlemen  alluded  to,  property  lias  been 
purchased  about  a  mile  nearer  to  the  city,  and  a  building  is  now  all  but  com- 
pleted, which  will  accommodate  300  patients.  Having  inspected  this  new  es- 
tablishment, we  find  it  admirably  adapted  to  its  intended  application.  Situated 
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about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Beauport  road,  with  its  front  towards  it,  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  an  enormous  block  of  building,  but  an  examination  of 
the  plan  discloses  it,  as  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  projecting  back- 
ward about  150  feet,  with  a  frontage  of  about  200  feet.  The  depth  of  the 
building  from  the  outside  walls  is  about  40  feet.  It  comprises  two  storiesk  and 
it  is  intended  to  have  one  wing  occupied  by  the  male;  patients  and  the  other  by 
the  female  patients  ;  separated  in  front  by  the  main  building,  in  which  the  apart- 
ments of  the  principal  officers  are  intended  to  be.  Ample  accommodation  is 
afforded  for  private  patients,  whom  it  was  almost  impossible  to  receive  in  the 
old  building.  The  Asylum  is  to  be  heated  by  hot  air  flues ;  and  is  to  be  lit  by 
gas,  which  it  is  in  contemplation  to  prepare  in  a  small  building  behind  the  main 
one,  which  is  also  intended  to  serve  as  work-house,  &c.  There  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  a  great  desideratum  in  the  old  place,  and  to  procure  which  in 
the  quantity  required  was  attended  with  an  annual  expense  of  about  £  1 00. 
The  elevation  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  neat ;  presenting  no  pretensions  to 
ornament  in  its  design,  it  meets  every  possible  requirement,  and  its  cost  when 
completed  will  not  fall  fin-  short  of  about  £12,000,  an  amount  advanced  by  the 
professional  gentlemen  alluded  to  from  their  own  private  resources. 

AVe  would  wish  to  see  tliis  Institution  properly  fostered  by  the  Government ; 
tho  whole  establishment  is  a  credit  to  the  Province,  and  we  hope  that  no  parsi- 
monious spirit  will  mar  its  usefulness.  The  new  Asylum  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy in  the  course  of  a  mouth  or  two,  although  we  believe  the  patients  will 
not  be  removed  until  next  spring. 

We  missed  our  old  friend,  Dr.  Von  Iffland,  whose  retirement  from  the  post 
of  Resident  Physician  we  had  not  heard  of  until  our  visit.  His  place  is  filled  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Payne,  in  whose  judgment  the  medical  officers  have, 
we  doubt  not,  every  reason  to  place  confidence. — British  American  Journal. 

New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum. — N.  D.  Benedict,  M.  D.  Physician-in- 
Chicf  of  the  Blockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
the  late  Dr.  Brigham  as  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, and  has  entered  upou  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  we  trust  the  institution 
now  under  his  charge  will  fully  sustain  its  present  reputation,  and  continue  to 
receive  the  confidence  of  the  public.  We  wish  him  every  success  in  this  new 
and  enlarged  field  of  usefulness.  The  following  notice  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  insane  department  at  Blockley,  is  taken  from  the  Philadelphia 
North  American : — 

"  Of  all  classes  of  insane,  there  are  generally  about  375  under  care  at  the 
Aims-House,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  nearly  this  number  was  crowded 
into  the  two  extreme  wings  of  the  southern  fourth  of  the  buildings.  All  classes 
were  mingled  together  in  revolting  confusion — in  reality,  there  was  no  classifi- 
cation— severe  modes  of  restraint  were  continually  employed — uo  opportunities 
were  offered  for  employment,  exercise  or  amusement ;  there  were  uo  attend- 
ants on  the  patients  but  paupers,  aud  these  often  of  an  abandoned  character; 
there  was  little  warmth  in  winter,  and  no  ventilation,  and  the  treatment  in  near- 
ly every  respect  was  calculated  rather  to  confirm  than  to  relieve  so  grave  a  ma- 
lady as  insanity. 
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"  Now,  the  visitor  to  the  wards  for  the  insane  will  find  the  whole  of  the  south 
division  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  this  Ibnii  of  disease, — a  good  classifica- 
tion, there  being  seven  distinc  t  classes  of  women,  and  six  of  men, — comfortable 
day  and  dining  rooms — uoble  dormitories,  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  insti- 
tution,— a  well  arranged,  detached  lodge  for  the  worst  female  patients, — hired 
attendants  for  each  division, — opportunities  for  out-door  labor  or  ex'  rcise  for  s 
considerable  number, — the  commencement  of  a  system  of  heatin.',  combined 
with  a  forced  ventilation,  likely  to  be  entirely  successful ;  and  lastly,  but  above 
all  in  importance,  a  competent  medical  man,  really  interested  in  the  insane,  at 
the  head  of  this  department,  and  entrusted  with  a  degree  of  authority  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  details  of  a  liberal  sys- 
tem of  treatment, — one  which  all  experience  proves  to  be  not  only  best,  but  in 
the  end  cheapest — cheapest  because  it  is  best — a  system  which  common  huma- 
nity demands  everywhere  for  a  class,  the  character  of  whose  afflictions  gives 
them  claims  on  the  community  of  a  character  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
thousand  common  paupers  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 

"  As  Christians  and  residents  of  the  city  of  I'enn,  the  writer  has  believed  that 
the  readers  of  this  Journal,  and  the  whole  public,  would  be  gratified  with  a 
brief  recital  of  the  real  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  arrangements  of 
this  most  interesting  department  of  one  of  oar  most  imposing  charities ;  and  a 
desire  to  spread  more  widely  a  knowledge  of  what  has  already  been  done,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  the  further  prosecution  of  well-digested  plans,  has  prompt- 
ed this  communication.  It  seems  due  also  to  Dr.  Benedict,  the  Physician-in- 
Chief  of  the  Alms-house, — who  through  many  difficulties  has  persevered  in  his 
plans  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  insane  under  his  care,  and  who,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  is  about  to  leave  this  scene  of  his  labors  for  a  post  of  still  greater 
responsibility — that  the  public  should  know  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the 
members  of  the  I'oard  of  Guardians,  who  have  carried  out  his  views,  they  are 
indebted  in  a  great  measure  for  changes  which  are  of  a  kind  to  confer  honor 
upon  all  who  have  been  in  any  way  instrumental  in  effecting  them." 

There  are  iu  France  12,280  indigent  insane  persons  supported  at  the  public 
charge, — 5,935  men,  and  6,351  women:  and  of  these,  2,536  or  more  than  a 
fifth,  belong  to  the  department  of  the  Seine.  As  a  general  rule,  the  depart- 
ments considered  poor  have  the  fewest  insane.  For  the  reception  of  the 
12,286  patients  there  are  73  establishments ;  6,060  of  these  persons  being  in 
public  asylums,  4,621  in  separate  parts  of  the  hospices,  and  1,605  in  private 
establishments. — V  Union  Medicate,  1848;  No.  55. 

From  the  returns  of  the  relieving-officers  it  appears  there  are  8,000  lunatics 

at  large  in  Ireland.  On  the  1st  of  November  there  were  seven  hundred  and 

fifty  persons  in  the  jails  of  Ireland  committed  as  dangerous  lunatics. —  Caer- 
narvon  Herald. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

DIVERSITIES  OF  HUMAN  CHARACTER,  AND 
DELICATE  SHADES  OF  INSANITY— THEIR 
RELATION  TO  OFFENCES  AND  CRIMES. — 
A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, in  1849,  by  John  ConoMjV,  M.  D.,  Physician 
to  the  Middlesex  Lxmatic  Asylum  at  Hamvell. 

When  reflecting  on  the  diversities  of  the  human  char- 
acter, and  the  inequality  of  different  mental  faculties  in 
different  men,  as  manifested  in  their  liveSj  we  perceive 
that  in  some  the  inequality  or  peculiarity  was  such,  that, 
although  not  accounted  insane,  they  were  really,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  unsound  mind  all  their  lives.  There  have 
been  monarchs,  conquerors,  judges,  women,  so  cruel  that 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  taint  of  madness  existed 
in  them.  The  horrible  severities  of  our  Judge  Jeffreys 
were  probably  only  the  indications  of  actual  madness, 
of  which  paroxysms  were  induced  by  his  intemperate 
habits  ;  but  the  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties  kept 
this  man,  and  other  scourges  of  mankind,  from  the  whole- 
some seclusion  and  discipline  which  might  have  bj en 
serviceable. 

A 
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The  unfeeling  eccentricities  of  Swift  were  but  the 
earlier  symptoms  of  the  insanity  which  came  at  length 
fully  upon  him,  and  extinguished  his  remarkable  intel- 
lect. Rousseau's  eloquent  words  declare  the  infirmities  of 
a  highly-gifted  mind  from  youth.  When  he  grew  older, 
his  restless  suspicions  made  all  acknowledge  that  "  ho- 
was  frenzied  " 

"  To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning  show." 

And  Byron  himself,  who  applied  these  words  to  Rous- 
seau, was  so  manifestly  suffering  during  his  whole  life 
from  the  taint  of  ancestral  faults,  as  to  give  bitter  truth 
to  his  own  repeated  expressions,  that  his  mind  had  often 
known  the  worst  of  trials. 

There  is  no  name  in  literature  or  morals  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  more  grateful  veneration  than  that  of  John- 
son ;  yet  his  extraordinary  oddities,  his  wild  and  singular 
habits,  the  difficulty  with  which  he  compelled  his  mind 
to  its  great  labors,  his  excessive  irascibility,  his  unmea- 
sured rudeness,  even  his  uncalculating  benevolence,  and 
numerous  minor  peculiarities,  show,  as  some  particular 
periods  in  his  mental  life  actually  declare,  that  with  all 
his  powers  he  was  not  at  all  times  of  sound  mind.  When 
only  20  years  of  age  he  was  so  afflicted  with  a  morbid 
melancholy,  as  to  be  "  almost  overwhelmed  with  perpe- 
tual irritation,  fretfulness  and  impatience,  and  with  a 
dejection,  gloom,  and  despair,  which  made  existence 
misery." — (Boswell.)  And  from  this  dismal  malady,  his 
biographer  says,  he  was  never  afterwards  perfectly  re- 
lieved. In  his  private  meditations  he  speaks  of  having 
had  "  disturbances  of  the  mind  very  near  to  madness." 
His  own  explanation  is  the  best: — "  I  inherited,"  he  said 
to  Lady  Macleod,  "  a  vile  melancholy  from  my  father, 
which  has  made  me  mad  all  my  life — at  least,  not 
sober." 
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Examples  of  unsoundness  in  highly-gifted  minds  might 
be  greatly  multiplied,  and  an  instructive  book  might  be 
written  upon  them — not,  however,  by  a  mere  compiler  of 
anecdotes,  but  by  one  able  to  delineate  such  fine  diver- 
sities delicately  and  with  discrimination. 

If  such  were  any  part  of  my  design,  I  might  pass  from 
the  consideration  of  such  irregularly-exercised  minds, 
and  passionate  natures,  as  those  of  Rousseau,  Swift,  and 
Byron,  to  a  consideration  of  the  less  explicable  visitation 
of  mental  malad3r  in  the  case  of  Cowper,  and  examine 
how,  from  time  to  time,  insanity,  in  its  most  depressing 
form,  perverted  one  of  the  finest,  and  most  delicate,  and 
best-attuned  souls  that  ever  addressed  itself  to  song. 
Pensive,  as  such  minds  often  are,  but  pious,  and  toler- 
ant, and  humane,  and  loving  all  God's  works,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  violence  of  passion  or  fortune,  his  thoughts  in 
harmony  with  all  that  was  beautiful  in  earth  and  heaven, 
the  fits  of  melancholy  to  which  he  became  subject,  and 
which  finally  overwhelmed  him,  are  but  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  mystery  with  which  the  physical  causes  of 
insanity  are  yet  surrounded.  In  the  life  of  this  distin- 
guished poet,  written  by  Southey,  and  in  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  Scott,  by  Lockhart,  there  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  progressive  victory  of  physical  disease  over 
mental  power  which  are  not  less  affecting  than  instruct- 
ive. They  died  without  reproach.  But  in  the  gradual 
yielding  of  the  faculties  in  less  happy  instances,  and 
often  before  the  excuse  of  old  age  exists,  the  control  of 
the  reason  seems  partly  withdrawn,  often  in  consequence 
of  evident  illness,  but  sometimes  without  evident  illness, 
and  some  low  passion  or  depraved  impulse  is  let  loose, 
and  the  latter  part  of  life  is  disgraced,  and  death  is  wel- 
comed as  a  retreat  from  faults  and  folly.  I  believe  that, 
in  certain  cases  of  this  kind,  the  individual  has  had  a 
very  slight  and  almost  unnoticed  attack  of  paralysis,  on 
which  certain  changes  of  character  have  supervened. 
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In  one  case,  at  least,  whicli  came  under  my  particular 
notice,  an  elderly  gentleman  found  that  two  fingers  of 
one  hand  had  become  numb  ;  soon  afterwards  he  became 
desponding  and  prone  to  tears,  quite  contrary  to  his  or- 
dinary character;  and  growing  more  and  more  despair- 
ing, at  last  shot  himself. 

Whoever  would  estimate  the  various  characters  of 
men  justly,  must  take  a  wide  survey  of  them,  and  direct 
especial  attention  to  those  in  which,  whilst  there  is 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  weakness  which  leads  to 
crimes,  there  is  an  equal  impossibility  of  being  what  can 
be  properly  called  virtuous. 

At  the  risk  of  being  pronounced  fanciful,  but  with  a 
purpose  which  I  shall  afterwards  explain,  I  here  select 
an  example  of  this  singular  class,  and  request  your  in- 
dulgence if,  to  illustrate  the  mild  insanity  which  some- 
times pervades  a  man's  whole  life,  I  introduce  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Brummell,  whose  biography,  far 
from  having  any  character  of  comedy  in  it,  seems  to  me 
but  the  mournful  history  of  a  diseased  mind,  from  its  gay 
beginning  to  its  miserable  end. 

Whoever  reads  that  painful  and  warning  book,  will 
see  that  this  man,  whose  name  is  associated  with  fashion 
and  display,  was  all  his  life  long  the  subject  of  one  of 
those  fine  shades  of  insanity  in  which  the  perceptions 
were  morbidly  intense ;  regard  for  the  ordinary  means 
of  worldly  success  absurdly  absent;  the  natural  feelings, 
or  sentiments  and  propensities,  morbid  ;  and  that  at 
length  he  became  actually  insane. 

At  first  he  possessed  talents,  set  off  by  a  degree  of 
assurance  which  nothing  could  daunt.  His  extreme  self- 
ishness led  him  to  foster  and  nourish  every  morbid  sen- 
sation, until  he  could  scarcely  endure  the  presence  of 
common  mortality,  and  re-made  his  toilet  three  times 
a-day,  and  became  the  slave  of  a  thousand  capricious 
wants.     Dependent  on  the  mere  rcfmemenls  of  luxury 
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for  the  gratification  of  touch,  sight,  taste  and  smell,  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  affections,  and  no  passions.  He 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  that  very  distinct  class  of  men 
who  are  without  sexual  instincts,  and  to  whom  the  love 
of  woman  is  unknown.  He  threw  away  professional 
rank  and  prospects,  and  eventually, his  whole  property, 
for  idleness  among  men  of  a  rank  to  which  he  did  not  by 
birth  belong.  ' 

In  his  later  years,  deserted  by  the  great,  and  living  in 
exile,  and  surrounded  by  none  who  knew  and  pitied  his 
hapless  case,  he  still  insanely  wasted  the  means  of  mere 
subsistence  on  the  idlest  luxuries,  spent  much  of  each 
day  in  dressing  himself  elaborately,  although  his  clothes 
were  almost  in  rags  ;  and  could  not  endure  existence 
without  Parisian  blacking,  costly  perfumes,  and  biscuits 
from  one  particular  shop.  At  length,  although  without 
money,  and  sometimes  without  food,  he  fancied  his  deso- 
late French  lodging  filled  with  evening  assemblies  of  the 
noble  and  the  gay,  whose  names  were  announced  to  him, 
and  with  whom,  in  his  delirious  state,  he  talked  grandly, 
and  wittily,  and  flippantly,  as  of  old.  By  a  strange  retri- 
butive destiny,  this  fastidious  man,  who  had,  in  his  easier 
days,  refined  his  sensations  into  instruments  of  suffering, 
and  who  only  dressed  to  be  seen  and  admired,  "  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers,"  became  a  spectacle  painful  to 
sight,  sate  at  public  tables,  devouring  ordinary  food  with 
voracity,  and  from  weakness  of  body  and  mind  became 
offensive  to  the  senses  of  others.  He  still  lived  on,  and 
as  much  as  he  still  could,  in  public,  paralyzed,  dirty  and 
insane.  But  even  in  this  state,  no  one  cared  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  his  altered  habits  and  afflictions,  and 
they  were  not  yet  understood. 

At  last  he  found  mercy,  which  the  world  could  not 
show  him,  in  the  asylum  of  the  Bon  Sauveur,  near  Caen. 
The  Sisters  of  Charily,  ever  kind  and  good,  tended  and 
soothed  the  fallen  and  broken  beau,  and  he  lived  in  that 
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christian  instilution  for  awhile,  in  peaceful  helplessness, 
and  then  "  turning  his  lace  to  the  wall,"  silently  resigned 
his  frail,  imperfect  soul  to  death. 

If  we  attempt  to  estimate  justly  the  character  of  those 
who  have  most  excited  the  ridicule  or  the  anger  of  soci- 
ety, we  shall  find  many  in  whom  a  slight  taint  of  insa- 
nity accounts  for,  although  it  may  not  altogether  excuse, 
their  conduct.  We  cannot  but  learn,  at  all  events,  by 
such  examinations  to  be  slow  to  condemn ;  and  find 
reason  to  view  the  faults  of  others  more  with  sorrow  than 
with  anger.  How  few  can  sincerely  say  that  in  them- 
selves no  foibles  and  imperfections,  no  passion  or  heed- 
less impulse,  no  sins,  presumptuous  or  concealed  exist, 
which,  in  certain  circumstances,  might  not  have  led  to 
sorrow,  or  never-endih'g  regret,  or  despair;  to  crime,  or 
to  shame!  "The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boer- 
have,"  to  use  the  words  of  Johnson,  "  relates  that  he 
never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to  execution  without  ask- 
ing himself,  'who  knows  whether  this  man  is  not  less 
culpable  than  me  ?'  " 

In  families  in  which  there  has  been  declared  insanity 
in  the  last  generation,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  irregularity  of  conduct,  an  insensibility  to  moral  ob- 
ligations, or  some  irregular  exercise  of  the  mind  in  cer- 
tain of  their  descendants.  This  is  the  real  explanation 
of  many  of  those  cases  of  young  men  in  whom  all  the 
lower  propensities  predominate  ;  and  of  young  women, 
regardless  of  the  refinement  befitting  their  station,  or 
even  of  decorum.  It  may  seem  unreasonable  to  say  that 
such  young  persons  are  not  of  sound  mind  ;  but  all  who  are 
often  consulted  about  such  cases,  well  know  that  the  mind 
is  really  unsound,  and  generally,  to  a  certain  extent,  dis- 
qualified for  forming  correct  judgments,  or  for  regulating 
the  conduct.  The  perfect  liberty'  of  such  persons  is  in- 
consistent with  the  preservation  of  their  character,  or 
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their  property,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  their  life  ;  although 
interference  with  them  not  un frequently  exposes  their  re- 
latives to  unjust  censure. 

These  considerations  occasionally  become  of  serious 
importance  in  relation  to  offences  and  crimes  committed 
by  persons  for  whom  the  plea  of  unsoundness  of  mind  is 
set  up.  Those  who  condemn  the  occasional  support  of 
such  a  plea  by  medical  witnesses,  are  not  aware  how 
much  oftener  medical  men  are  solicited  to  support  such 
excuses,  and  how  often  they  refuse  ;  and  that  when  they 
do  support  such  a  plea,  it  is  from  convictions  which  it 
would  he  cowardice  and  dishonor  to  disobey.  We  may 
refuse  it  in  the  case  of  a  cruel  commander,  whose  drunk- 
en pastime  it  is  to  maim  or  murder  persons  under  his 
control,  and  removed  from  protection  ;  and  also  in  the 
case  of  young  gentlemen  of  family  who  commit  forgery, 
and  defraud  a  tradesman,  and  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  that  they  are  conscious  of  a  morbid  desire  to 
amass  wealth.  In  such  cases,  strange  to  say,  the  law 
sometimes  throws  its  shield  over  the  criminal,  without 
requiring  medical  opinions;  whilst  in  other  cases,  where 
the  medical  observer  declares  that  there  is  a  diseased 
mind,  the  law  despises  the  assertion  altogether. 

However  liable  the  plea  of  insanity  may  be  to  abuse, 
it  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  in  many  cases  to  exclude  it. 
Its  object  is  to  screen  the  irresponsible,  and,  therefore, 
the  innocent,  from  the  terrible  punishments  allotted  to 
guilt  and  crime.  A  medical,  man  must  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  truth  if  he  denies  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  morbid 
minds,  of  impulses  to  actions  which  the  patient  himself 
cannot  control;  and  if  these  actions  are  criminal,  the 
want  of  control  is  still  true  in  many  instances. 

In  acute  mania,  or  in  profound  melancholia,  homicide 
or  suicide  would  be  generally  ascribed  to  disease  ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  cases  are  less  clear  to  the  public 
comprehension. 
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Physicians  who  arc  much  consulted  in  menial  disor- 
ders well  know  that  nothing  is  so  common  as  tor  patients 
to  detail  the  impulses  which  torment  them — impulses 
sometimes  merely  to  walk,  run,  shout,  turn  round  and 
round,  or  to  break  windows  and  crockery,  and  quarrel 
loudly  and  long  with  anybody  that  comes  in  the  way,  or 
to  drink  anything  that  will  intoxicate  them — impulses 
sometimes  confined  to  thoughts  and  language;  as  when 
persons  of  piety  find  blasphemous  or  indelicate  thoughts 
and  words  obtruding  themselves  upon  them  at  church  or 
in  their  private  devotions;  but  often,  more  distressing 
impulses  to  steal,  or  to  set  fire  to  buildings;  or  in  the 
cases  in  which  affectionate  women  lament  that  their  love 
for  their  husband  continuing  unabated  they  have  frequent 
suggestions  to  murder  him;  or  that,  although  they  ten- 
derly love  their  children,  they  dread  to  be  alone  with 
them,  feeling  as  if  they  must  kill  them,  or  tear  out  their 
eyes,  or  otherwise  injure  them.  The  will  has  nothing  to 
do  with  those  cases  ;  and  the  reason  is  felt  to  be  so  frail  a 
protection  that  the  patients  voluntarily  leave  their  homes 
for  a  period,  fearing  they  shall  commit  some  crime. 

Yet,  in  these  cases,  the  patients  mix  in  society,  like 
other  people,  and  show  no  ordinary  signs  of  unsoundness 
of  mind  ;  although  not  only  subject  to  these  often-recur- 
ring suggestions,  but  to  that  of  self-destruction. 

A  lady,  45  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  thirteen 
children,  related  to  me  that  at  14  years  of  age  she  recol- 
lects that  she  used  to  suffer  from  vague  and  distressing 
apprehensions,  and  to  be  much  agitated.  She  says  she 
was  always  hysterical.  This  lady  was  of  a  most  amiable 
disposition,  naturally  cheerful  and  intelligent,  much  at- 
tached to  her  husband  and  children,  an  excellent  mana- 
ger in  her  family,  and  when  separated  from  them,  wrote 
them  letters  full  of  good  feelings  and  sound  advice.  But 
for  more  than  seven  years,  except  during  her  pregnan- 
cies, she  avowed  that  she  had  suffered  from  peculiar 
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impulses,  directed  towards  a  particular  individual,  be* 
tween  whom  and  herself  nothing  had  ever  passed  beyond 
the  civilities  of  ordinary  intercourse.  At  other  times  her 
impulse  was  to  bite  her  children,  her  husband,  or  her 
friends.  She  said  she  felt  that  she  must  bite  their  noses 
off;  and  she  snapped  her  teeth  for  hours  together.  She 
interrogated,  and  often  reasoned  with  herself,  repeating 
every  expression  sixteen  times,  beginning  again  if  she 
made  any  mistake  in  the  repetition.  She  described  all 
her  symptoms  in  the  most  collected  manner,  expressed 
wonder  at  the  folly  of  some  of  them,  and  bewailed  with 
tears  the  opposite  na"ture  of  others  to  all  that  was  natural 
in  her  character.  She  lamented  that  the  more  repulsive 
and  wretched  a  thought  was,  the  more  she  felt,  at  times, 
as  if  it  must  be  dwelt  upon  and  put  into  words.  She 
said  that  she  had  sung,  screamed  and  danced,  with  the 
wild  and  wicked  impulse  of  being  the  wife  of  the  devil; 
and  had  sometimes  wished  that  she  could  make  herself 
worse  and  become  mad.  When  I  saw  this  patient,  she 
had  been  for  a  short  time  under  the  direction  of  a  phy- 
sician practising  in  diseases  of  women,  who  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  were  in  an  extremely 
vascular  and  irritable  condition. 

A  woman,  40  years  of  age,  and  several  years  insane, 
said  to  me  that  when  her  excitement  returned,  she  felt 
as  if  it  would  delight  her  to  seize  somebody,  throw  them 
down,  and  trample  upon  them  until  they  were  dead. 

Another,  never  insane  enough  for  confinement,  told  me 
she  sometimes  lay  awake  in  the  night,  looking  at  her 
husband,  and  thinking  how  easily  she  might  kill  him  with 
the  broom-handle  ;  and  that  she  awoke  him,  that  his  talk- 
ing to  her  might  drive  these  thoughts  out  of  her  head. 

Whilst  a  friend  of  mine  was  at  Strasburg,  a  soldier 
became  the  subject  of  a  sudden  homicidal  impulse.  He 
sallied  out,  resolved  to  kill  the  first  person  whom  be 
met,  whomsoever  it  might  be-  It  happened  that  an  artist, 
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who  had  a  house  in  the  suhurbs,  was  pruning  his  vines, 
and  the  soldier  attacked  him,  and  cut  his  throat. 

During  the  summer  before  the  last,  a  lady ,  the  wile  of 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  got  up  in  the  night,  walked  out 
of  the  house,  and  drowned  herself  in  the  pond.  In  the 
morning  the  gentleman  awoke,  and  found  his  wife  mis- 
sing. There  had  been  no  previous  suspicion  of  melan- 
choly, or  despondency,  or  insanity. 

Innumerable  cases  might  be  added  to  these  ;  and 
when,  in  such  circumstances,  a  great  crime  is  commit- 
ted, society  feels  it  very  diflicult  to  decide  on  the  guilt 
and  responsibility  of  the  person  committing  it.  Suppo- 
sing, for  instance,  the  lady  last  mentioned  had  murdered 
her  husband  in  the  night,  and  that  if,  after  the  act,  she 
had  become  calm  (which  is  not  an  uncommon  case), 
what  jury  or  what  judge  would  much  regard  medical 
testimony  as  regarded  the  fact  of  such  temporary  mad- 
ness ? 

A  young  woman  in  the  Hanwcll  asylum,  subject  to  fits 
of  violent  hysteria,  for  a  time  loses  all  apparent  sense 
and  consciousness.  For  a  day  or  two  homicidal  ideas 
entirely  possess  her;  and  she  has  been  known  to  take  a 
large  knife  from  the  kitchen,  with  some  vague  intention 
of  committing  murder.  After  a  day  or  two,  these  ideas 
depart,  and  the  impulse  to  homicide  exists  no  more. 

Impulses  to  destroy  themselves  are  most  common 
among  lunatics,  and  frequently  exist  without  any  wish 
to  obey  the  impulse.  They  will  even  pray  to  be  protect- 
ed from  themselves.  In  one  instance,  a  man  who  was 
discharged  from  the  asylum  became  partially  insane  on 
returning  to  his  own  home.  He  was  in  perpetual  fear  that 
he  should  cut  his  throat  when  shaving;  and  he  voluntarily 
returned  to  the  asylum,  that  he  might  be  taken  care  of. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  temporary  impulse  is  to 
kill  some  other  person,  murder  may  be  committed  in  the 
paroxysm  ;  and  after  the  act,  the  paroxysm  having  sub- 
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sided,  the  question  of  the  responsibily  of  the  patient,  and 
of  the  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time  of  its  committal,  be- 
comes difficult  for  a  jury  to  decide  upon. 

Such  a  case  was  tried  two  years  ago.    A  tradesman, 
about  50  years  of  age,  remarkable  not  only  for  upright- 
ness in  all  his  dealings,  but  for  the  kindness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  whose  benevolence  had  been  strongly  mani- 
fested on  several  occasions,  became  involved  in  his 
affairs.    About  the  same  time  one  of  his  friends,  whom 
he  much  regarded,  committed  suicide.    His  temper  un- 
derwent a  change  ;  he  was  noticed  to  be  obstinate  and 
reckless,  and  liable  to  alternate  fits  of  depression  and 
anger ;  his  nights  were  often  sleepless,  and  his  appear- 
ance became  worn  and  hazard.   Sometimes  he  seemed 
feverish  ;  his  memory  often  failed  ;  he  gave  inconsistent 
orders  ;  he  could  not  keep  his  accounts  correctly.  There 
were  certain  transactions  between  him  and  one  particu- 
lar creditor,  concerning  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  him  take  a  rational  view ;  he  considered  that  this 
creditor  was  engaged,  in  company  with  others,  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  ruin  him.    It  happened  that  he  lost  money  by 
several  of  his  customers,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
whom  very  unexpectedly  absconded.  He  became  almost 
frantic,  wrote  large  placards,  which  he  wished  to  be  af- 
fixed to  the  houses  of  those  who  had  duped  him,  and  com- 
plained that  all  the  world  was  conspiring  against  him. 
When  in  this  state  of  mind,  an  execution  was  put  into  his 
house  by  the  creditor  above  alluded  to  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate man  tore  his  hair,  stamped,  cried,  and  was 
thrown  into  an  agony  of  distress.     For  many  nights 
afterwards  he  was  known  scarcely  to  sleep  ;  and  he 
was  observed  to  be  restless,  irascible,  and  feverish  and 
thirsty  during  the  day.    At  the  end  of  this  time  he  went 
out,  armed  with  an  old  pair  of  pistols,  which  he  was  not 
known  to  have  touched  or  seen  for  many  years;  and 
calling  at  the  office  of  his  creditor,  fired  one  of  them  at 
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him,  wounding  him  severely  in  the  face  ;  and  discharged 
the  other  at  his  own  head,  with  the  effect  of  slight  tem- 
porary injury.  But  after  a  few  days,  the  person  commit- 
ting this  outrage  became  perfectly  tranquil,  and  he  has 
remained  so  ever  since.  He  was  tranquil  in  prison,  and 
in  no  degree  desirous  of  the  plea  of  insanity  being  ad- 
vanced in  his  favor,  although  he  said  he  felt  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  explain  his  even  thinking  of  the  pistols,  which  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  load;  and  that  all  that  he  had 
done  was  now  unaccountable  to  him.  The  question  in 
this  case  was,  at  the  trial,  whether  the  prisoner  was  of 
sound  mind  at  the  time  of  committing  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged?  The  jury  were  satisfied  that 
he  was  not ;  and  it  did,  indeed,  appear  that  the  approach 
of  a  maniacal  attack  had  in  this  case  been  gradual,  that 
at  length  it  reached  its  climax,  and  manifested  itself  in 
actions  quite  opposed  to  the  ordinary  character  of  the 
prisoner;  and  that  after  proceeding  to  the  extremity  of 
violence  and  fury,  the  mind  recovered,  cither  gradually, 
under  the  influence  of  new  and  impressive  circumstan- 
ces, or  all  at  once. 

In  all  these  cases,  a  court  of  justice  requires  from  a 
medical  witness  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the 
accused  person  at  the  time  of  committing  the  crime,  and 
as  to  his  having  been  able  at  the  time  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong.  No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  his 
guidance.  Each  case  must  be  carefully  considered  by 
itself,  with  all  its  preceding  and  attending  circumstances. 
No  single  test  can  be  safely  relied  upon.  There  may  be 
delusion,  or  no  delusion  ;  premeditation  and  plan,  or 
neither;  apparent  motive,  or  no  apparent  motive.  Many 
insane  people  act  from  motives  sufficiently  apparent,  and 
plan  crimes  with  abundant  premeditation,  contrivance 
and  cunning.  They  often  exercise  these  powers  without 
intending  any  crime,  but  in  furtherance  of  some  vague  or 
insane  object-     A  gentleman,  an  officer  of  engineers, 
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confined  in  a  private  asylum  near  London,  had  for  some 
time  meditated  escape.  One  day,  when  some  workmen 
were  in  the  house,  he  affected  a  particular  interest  in  the 
construction  of  the  lock  of  a  door,  and  persuaded  one  of 
them  to  take  it  off  for  his  inspection.  He  took  it  to 
pieces,  put  it  together  again,  and  volunteered  to  fix  it 
again  to  the  door,  which  he  did,  in  a  very  workman-like 
manner;  but  he  had  first  abstracted  from  the  lock  the 
portion  of  hard  metal  the  use  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
key  from  being  turned  too  far  backward.  Soon  after- 
wards he  escaped  from  the  asylum  in  the  night;  and 
much  wonder  was  excited  when  it  was  found  that  he  had 
managed  to  saw  in  two  one  of  the  iron  bars  by  which  the 
windows  of  his  room  had  been,  it  was  supposed,  secure- 
ly guarded.  No  one,  not  even  the  policeman,  could  con- 
jecture how  this  was  done.  The  patient  was  soon  re- 
taken, and  in  his  pocket  was  found  the  piece  of  metal 
which  had  been  so  useful  to  him,  and  which  he  explain- 
ed that  he  had  employed  in  sawing  the  bar  through. 
Here  were  premeditation,  contrivance,  an  object  or  mo- 
tive, and  all  the  quiet  precaution  of  a  reflecting  man ; 
yet  the  patient  was  so  decidedly  insane,  that  when  he 
had  effected  his  escape,  his  first  step  was  to  proceed  to 
Apsley  house,  where  he  announced  himself  as  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellesley. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  the  prisoner's  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  always  easily  decided.  There  are  not  a  few 
individuals  in  the  world  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
is  always  dull  and  incomplete.  There  are  moral  idiots. 
The  affections  are  as  imperfect  or  as  wanting,  in  some 
human  beings,  as  any  of  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  are 
in  others.  Such  an  excuse  for  crimes  cannot,  it  is  evi- 
dent, be  admitted  without  danger,  yet  it  sometimes  ex- 
ists, and  in  strict  justice  ought  to  be  admitted. 

But  there  are  some  insane  persons,  and  not  a  few,  who 
do  know  right  from  wrong,  and  yet  who  would  do  the 
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wrong  if  permitted.  They  know  tlinl  murder  is  wrong, 
yet  they  would  kill  certain  persons  it' at  large.  It  is  most 
difficult,  in  some  of  these  cases,  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  insanity  and  crime.  The  question  is  raised  of 
course,  in  all  such  cases,  as  to  their  having  retained  that 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  at  the  moment  of  committing 
the  crime ;  and  to  decide  on  the  extent  to  which  an  un- 
controllable temper,  or  furious  passion,  has  rendered 
them  incapable  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  reason  and 
conscience  is  not  easy. 

In  all  these  cases,  each  case  must  be  judged  by  itself. 
The  medical  man's  duty  is  to  inquire  most  cure  fully  into 
all  the  facts,  and  having  formed  his  opinion,  to  pronounce 
it  sincerely  and  fearlessly.  He  speaks  as  to  the  real 
psychological  condition  of  the  accused;  and  with  the 
consequences  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Society  must  do  as 
it  chooses  with  the  question,  or  with  the  case,  as  a  moral 
or  social  question,  and  deal  with  these  cases  as  it  thinks 
best.  It  is  the  painful  and  difficult  duty  of  others  to 
view  these  questions  solely  as  legislators  and  defenders 
of  society.  Medical  men  must  steadily  view  them  as 
physicians,  physiologists,  psychologists,  and  not  be 
scared  away  from  what  they  know  to  be  true,  nor  from 
declaring  it. 

Every  separate  circumstance  requires  to  be  weighed 
in  relation  to  the  particular  case.  In  one  case  an  habit- 
ually good  character  may  be  a  ground  of  defence;  in 
another,  an  habitually  bad  one.  The  parentage,  the 
education,  the  early  life,  and  the  events  of  several 
years:  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  the  patient;  must  all 
be  considered. 

Society  is  inconsistent  and  unjust  in  these  cases  ; 
sometimes  demanding  a  life  with  eager  accents,  and 
reviling  those  who  prevent  the  execution;  and  at  other 
times  refusing  to  permit  such  precautions  to  be  taken  as 
might  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  a  madman. 
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Temporary  excitement  and  social  prejudices  equally 
render  justice  difficult.  A  vain,  foolish,  mischievous 
youth,  commits  the  outrage  of  firing  a  pistol  loaded  with 
powder  at  the  Queen's  carriage  ;  or  a  man  whose  mad- 
ness is  incontestable,  and  who  ought  long  before  to  have 

been  in  an  asylum,  commits  murder,  and  the  public  out- 
cry is  for  an  execution.  If  a  man  in  the  humble  walks 
of  life  were  to  accuse  his  wife  of  many  and  impossible 
infidelities,  and  to  attempt  to  wound  her  with  a  carving- 
knife  ;  if  he  were  to  assert  that  he  communicated  with 

spirits,  and,  imagining  other  persons  to  have  secret  in- 
fluences over  him,  were  to  assault  them,  he  would  im- 
mediately be  dealt  with  as  a  lunatic.  If  a  rich  man  does 
all  these  things,  noble  and  distinguished  persons  interfere 
to  prevent  his  liberty  being  encroached  upon.  Yet  if, 
during  any  controversy  then  arising,  the  rich  man  were 
to  assassinate  his  wife,  the  plea  of  insanity  would  as 
eagerly  be  set  up  for  him  ;  he  would  certainly  not  be 
treated  as  a  vulgar  criminal,  and  hanged.  Those  who 
animadvert  most  freely  and  frequently  on  the  evidence 
of  medical  men  in  these  cases  have,  I  believe,  given 
scarcely  any  attention  to  the  actual  question  of  responsi- 
bility in  each  case,  or  to  the  inconsistencies  so  often 
committed  in  relation  to  the  care  of  the  person  and  the 
property  in  such  cases;  and  the  subject  is  far  too  exten- 
sive and  too  intricate  to  allow  me  to  treat  fully  of  it  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  frequency  of  juvenile 
crime  has  often  suggested  to  reflecting  men  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  education  accorded  to  the  juvenile  criminal 
being  more  efficiently  applied  to  the  juvenile  part  of  our 
poorer  population  before  their  entrance  on  a  career  of 
crime.  Leaving  this  question  to  those  better  able  to  de- 
cide it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  there  are 
to  be  found  among  children  and  youth  many  who,  from 
an  inherent  prouencss  to  criminal  actions,  ought  to  be 
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constantly  and  carefully  superintended  and  guarded.  But 
the  pride  of  families  and  the  prejudices  of  the  public 
equally  forbid  such  salutary  precaution.  The  result  is, 
that  crimes  are  committed  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented ;  and  when  this  result  takes  place,  the  virtuous 
indignation  of  the  public  knows  no  bounds:  judges  re- 
joice that  juries  find  a  verdict  against  a  poor,  miserable, 
diseased  child;  and  the  newspapers  dwell  with  a  fero- 
cious joy  on  the  defeat  of  medical  testimony. 

To  those  to  whom  these  lectures  are  addressed,  what 
more  I  have  to  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject  may  seem 
but  to  be  made  up  of  truisms.  Beyond  these  walls,  the 
public  voice  condemns  these  truisms,  or  disregards 
them  ;  and  a  re-action  against  the  humane  spirit  of  the 
age,  partly,  it  must  be  confessed,  excused  by  the  extra- 
ordinary prevalence  of  horrible  crimes,  prompts  too  vi- 
sible a  desire  for  the  crowded  scaffolds  of  half  a  century 
ago.  But  in  that  age — intellectually  as  dark  as  any  since 
the  creation  of  man — it  seems  to  have  been  believed  that 
every  child,  not  an  absolute  idiot,  was  born  with  equal 
intellectual  and  moral  capacity  ;  and  by  scholastic  seve- 
rities and  public  punishment  pedagogues  and  legislators 
strove  alike  to  balance  apparent  inequalities  in  talents 
and  in  morals;  and  alike  strove  in  vain. 

More  intelligent  views  now  prevail.  It  is  generally 
admitted,  that  where  a  child  is  always  unreasonable, 
mischievous,  and  disposed  to  hurt  itself  or  others,  it 
must  be  considered  insane.  A  case  lately  occurred  at 
Brompton,  in  which  a  child  had  convulsions  when  three 
weeks  old.  At  the  age  of  one  year,  it  was  always  rest- 
less and  screaming,  and  pressing  its  hand  to  its  forehead. 
At  two  years  old  it  was  continually  endeavoring  to  tear 
its  own  face,  or  to  push  other  children  into  the  fire.  At 
last  this  wretched  child  died  in  convulsions  ;  and  the 
brain  was  found  diseased,  and  there  was  a  tuberculous 
abscess  in  the  cerebellum.     Less  extreme  cases  are  in 
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all  probability  associated  witb  less  extensive  disease,  or 
with  a  general  defect  in  the  composition  of  the  brain. 
There  are  instances,  in  which  children,  yet  living,  have 
several  times  attempted  suicide.  During  the  last  year, 
the  newspapers  have  contained  an  account  of  a  murder 
committed  by  a  boy  9  years  of  age,  his  little  sister  being 
the  victim.  The  first  and  second  plates  in  the  Outlines 
of  Lectures  by  Sir  Alexander  Morison  represent  a  little 
girl,  of  6  years  of  age,  who  was  decidedly  insane,  but 
recovered  after  two  years'  illness.  In  all  these  cases 
disease  may  be  fairly  presumed. 

Not  long  ago,  a  boy,  not  quite  12  years  of  age,  took 
the  life  of  his  grandfather  by  mixing  arsenic  with  the 
sugar  which  he  knew  he  Would  take  with  his  fruit  after 
dinner.  The  crime  itself,  in  one  of  such  tender  years^ 
afforded  at  least  a  strong  presumption  of  unsound  mind. 
When  visited  in  Newgate,  this  boy  was  found  to  be  of 
stunted  growth*  with  a  downcast  look,  a  face  scarred 
with  scrofula,  and  a  manner  indicative  of  indifference  to 
his  position  and  insensibility  to  his  crime.  He  was,  it 
appeared,  the  unhappy  son  of  an  intemperate  and  epi- 
leptic father,  who  had  died  insane.  It  Was  related  by 
his  family,  that  from  childhood  he  had  been  mischievous 
beyond  the  limits  of  childish  mischief,  regardless  of 
truth,  insensible  to  reproach,  and  apparently  incapable 
of  remorse  or  shame.  And  thus  he  seemed  still  to  be; 
careless  of  his  situation,  and  apparently  unmoved  by 
the  near  prospect  of  trial,  and  of  death  itself. 

The  medical  attendants  of  this  boy's  family  had  pre- 
viously expressed  their  opinion  that  his  mind  was  not 
sound.  It  was  a  case  in  which,  if  any  physician  con- 
nected with  an  asylum  had  been  specially  consulted  res- 
pecting the  bodily  and  mental  character  of  the  patient, 
he  would  have  pronounced  him  to  be  faultily  organized, 
diseased  from  birth,  disposed  to  insanity,  and  requiring 
systematic  education,  and  long-continued  care.    His  in- 
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tellect  might  he  acute,  hut  his  moral  sentiments  were  un- 
developed, and  his  propensities,  as  he  grew  older,  might 
be  expected  to  become  the  governing  powers  of  his  ac- 
tions. Evidence  of  this  kind  was,  indeed,  adduced  at 
his  trial,  but  it  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  jury,  and 
scoffed  at  by  the  judge,  who  declared  that  he  rejoiced 
that  a  verdict  of  "  guilty  of  murder  "  was  returned,  and 
the  plea  of  a  diseased  brain  scattered  to  the  winds.  The 
press  applauded  the  judge,  and  covered  the  doe  tops  with 
abuse.  Yet,  after  all,  the  boy  was  not  hanged,  but  sent 
to  school  to  be  improved.  Such  verdicts,  and  such  judi- 
cial extravagance,  are  disgraceful  to  the  present  state  of 
psychological  knowledge.  If  the  jury  were  right,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  judge  was  just  and  decent,  the  boy 
ought  to  have  been  hanged  high  in  the  air.  But  not  even 
the  power  of  the  press,  ever  echoing  the  prejudice  of  the 
time,  could  prevent  the  exercise  of  some  greater  power, 
by  which  the  execution  of  an  insane  child  was  mercifully 
and  justly  prevented. 

Such  inconsistencies  must  shake  the  faith  of  every 
man  in  the  legal  view  of  these  cases ;  and  even  the  ra- 
pid and  imperfect  survey  now  made  of  the  diversities, 
inequalities,  and  weaknesses  of  the  mind,  must  show,  I 
think,  at  least,  that  the  relations  of  insanity  and  crime 
require  a  more  dispassionate  consideration  than  the  pub- 
lic, or  than  legal  functionaries,  have  lately,  or  ever, 
vouchsafed  to  them  ;  and  that  the  mnxims  of  the  law  are 
not  accordant  with  the  natural  phenomena  of  disordered 
states  of  mind  actually  leading  to  criminal  actions,  and 
therefore  require  revision.  The  time  for  this  revision 
must  come.  Even  those  who  are  little  affected  by  sen- 
timents of  compassion  cannot  always  forget,  that,  on 
whatever  vantage  ground  the}'  stand  in  this  life,  yet  for 
their  conduct  towards  those  accused  of  crime,  as  for  all 
their  conduct  to  their  fellow-creatures,  they  are  respon- 
sible to  a  higher  tribunal. 
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In  the  meantime,  medical  men  ought  not  to  shrink 
from  these  eases.  A  wretch  driven  mad  by  poverty,  or 
disappointment  acting  on  a  distempered  brain,  has  no 
other  friends  in  this  world. 

The  same  courage  which  causes  the  physician  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  pestilence  should  support  him  in 
this  duty,  beneath  the  assault  of  pestilent  tongues  and 
pens.  Not  the  voice  of  the  people,  calling  for  executions, 
nor  the  severities  of  the  bench,  frowning  down  psycho- 
logical truth,  should  shake  his  purpose  as  an  inquirer  and 
a  witness.  His  business  is  to  declare  the  truth.  Society 
must  deal  with  the  truth  as  it  pleases. 

Doubtless,  in  some  cases,  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
the  truth  is  extreme,  or  even  how  far  punishment  may 
be  justifiable  or  salutary,  when  a  criminal  is  to  a  certain 
extent  insane.  But  in  the  numerous  gradations  of  intel- 
lect and  feeling  in  different  human  beings,  there  must  be 
a  point,  as  we  descend  from  the  highest  intellects  to- 
wards the  perfect  idiot,  at  which  responsibility  ceases, 
and  impunity  begins.  No  one  but  God  can  determine 
this  point  in  every  case.  The  defect  or  imperfection 
may  be  in  the  whole  character  and  intellect,  or  limited 
to  parts  of  the  intellect,  and  parts  of  the  character  only ; 
and  none  can  weigh  and  estimate  this  accurately  but 
God,  who  made  all  men,  and  knoweth  whereof  they  are 
made.  Man  presumes  in  vain  to  fix  this  point  in  ever}' 
case.  The  natural  and  acrpiired  defects  of  any  indivi- 
dual, his  temptations,  his  resistance,  his  strength  and  his 
weakness,  and,  therefore,  his  actual  sinfulness  and  res- 
ponsibility, can  only  be  known  to  Him  to  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid.  But,  in  our 
obscurity  and  doubt,  we  should  carefully  and  seriously 
weigh  each  case  ;  and,  although  anxious  to  protect  so- 
ciety, never  be  induced  to  despise  the  evidence  of  truth, 
and  the  dictates  of  mercy. — London  Lancet. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


ON    PARTIAL  INSANITY. 

BY  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

We  copy  the  following  observations  on  Partial  Insa* 
riity  from  our  able  cotcmporary,  The  Jurist.  They  arose 
out  of  an  appeal,  heard  before  the  Privy  Council,  from 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  refusing  probate  to 
the  will  of  Sarah  Gibson,  published,  or  purporting  to 
have  been  published,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1S34.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  his  lordship,  in  delivering  judgment, 
repudiates  the  idea  of  partial  insanity,  maintaining  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  mind.  He  also  argues,  that 
if  the  intellect  be  unsound  on  one  point — the  unsound- 
ness at  all  times  existing — it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  the 
mind  to  be  in  a  really  sane  stalo  on  other  subjects.  The 
will  of  such  a  person,  apparently  ever  so  rational  and 
proper,  is  legally  void.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  delusion 
is  defined  to  be — a  belief  in  things  as  realities,  which  ex- 
ist only  in  the  imagination  of  the  individual.  The  inca- 
pacity to  struggle  against  a  delusion  constitutes  unsound- 
ness of  mind.  To  constitute  a  "  lucid  interval,"  the  party 
must  freely  and  voluntarily,  and  without  the  design  of 
pretending  sanity,  confess  his  delusion.     After  making 
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a  few  preliminary  observations,  Lord  Brougham  ob- 
serves— 

"  The  principles  which  must  govern  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription are  sufficiently  clear,  and  they  may  be  regard- 
ed as  well  settled  by  the  current  of  former  decisions, 
Indeed,  they  flow  easily,  from  considering  the  nature  of 
the  inquiry  in  which  such  cases  engage  us.  The  ques- 
tion being,  whether  the  will  was  duly  made  by  a  person 
of  sound  mind  or  not,  our  inquiry,  of  course,  is  whether 
or  not  the  party  possessed  his  faculties,  and  possessed 
them  in  a  healthy  state.  His  mental  powers  may  be 
still  subsisting,  no  disease  may  have  taken  them  away, 
and  yet  they  may  have  been  affected  with  disease,  and 
thus  may  not  have  entitled  their  possessor  to  the  appel- 
lation of  a  person  whose  mind  was  sound.  Again,  the 
disease  affecting  them  may  have  been  more  or  less 
general — it  may  have  extended  over  a  quarter,  or  a  less 
portion  of  the  understanding;  or  rather  we  ought  to  say, 
that  it  may  have  affected  more,  or  it  may  have  affected 
fewer,  of  the  mental  faculties  :  for  we  must  keep  always 
in  view  that  which  the  inaccuracy  of  ordinary  language 
inclines  us  to  forget,  that  the  mind  is  one  and  indivisible  ; 
that,  when  we  speak  of  its  different  powers  or  faculties, 
as  memory,  imagination,  consciousness,  we  speak  meta- 
phorically, likening  the  mind  to  the  body,  as  if  it  had 
members  or  compartments  ;  whereas,  in  all  accuracy  of 
speech,  we  mean  to  speak  of  the  mind  acting  variously 
— that  is,  remembering,  fancying,  reflecting — the  same 
mind,  in  all  these  operations,  being  the  agent.  We  there- 
fore cannot,  in  any  correctness  of  language,  speak  of 
general  or  partial  insanity  ;  but  we  may,  most  accurate- 
ly, speak  of  the  mind  exerting  itself  in  consciousness 
without  cloud  or  imperfection,  but  being  morbid  when  it 
fancies;  and  so  its  owner  may  have  a  diseased  imagina-* 
tion  ;  or  the  imagination  may  not  be  diseased,  and  yet 
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the  memory  tnav  be  impaired,  and  the  owner  be  said  to 
have  lost  his  memory.  In  these  cases,  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  mind  has  one  faculty,  as  consciousness,  sound, 
while  another,  as  memory,  or  imagination,  is  diseased  ; 
■but  that  the  mind  is  sound  when  reflecting  on  its  own 
operations,  and  diseased  when  exercising  the  combina- 
tion, termed  imagining,  or  casting  the  retrospect,  called 
recollection. 

"  This  view  of  the  subject,  though  apparently  simple, 
and  almost  too  unquestionable  to  require,  or  even  justify, 
a  formal  statement,  is  of  considerable  importance  when 
we  come  to  examine  cases  of  what  are  called,  incorrect- 
ly, partial  insanity,  which  would  be  better  described  by 
the  phrase  "insanity,"  or  "unsoundness,"  always  exist- 
ing, though  only  occasionally  manifest.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  the  existence  of  mental  disease  of  this  de- 
scription. Nay,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  morbid 
cases  belong  to  this  class.  They  have  acquired  a  name 
— the  disease  called  familiarly,  as  well  as  by  physicians, 
"  monomania,"  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  confined, 
which  it  rarely  is,  to  a  single  faculty,  or  exercise  of  the 
mind,  which  is  -sound,  to  all  appearances,  upon  all  sub- 
jects save  one  or  two,  and  on  these  he  shall  be  subject 
to  delusions,  mistaking  for  realities  the  suggestions  of  his 
imaginations.  The  disease  here  is  s;.id  to  be  in  the  ima- 
gination,— that  is,  the  patient's  Blind  is  morbid,  or  un- 
sound, when  it  imagines  ;  healthy  and  sound  when  it 
remembers.  Nay,  he  may  be  of  unsound  mind  when  his 
imagination  is  employed,  on  some  subjects,  in  making 
combinations  ;  and  sound  when  making  others,  or  making 
one  single  kind  of  combination.  Thus,  he  may  not  be- 
lieve all  his  fancies  to  be  realities,  but  only  some,  or 
one;  of  such  a  person  we  morally  predicate,  that  he  ia 
of  unsound  mind  only  upon  certain  points. 

"  I  have  qualified  the  propositions  thus  on  purpose, 
because  if  the  being,  or  essence,  which  we  term  the 
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mind,  is  unsound  on  one  subject,  provided  that  unsound- 
ness is  at  all  urnes  existing  on  that  subject,  it  is  quite  erro- 
neous to  suppose  such  a  mind  really  sound  on  other  sub- 
jects. It  is  only  sound  in  appearance  ;  for,  it'  the  subject  of 
the  delusion  be  presented  to  it,  the  unsoundness  which  is 
manifested,  by  believing  in  the  suggestions  of  fancy  as  if 
they  were  realities,  would  break  out;  consequently,  it  is 
as  absurd  to  speak  of  this  as  a  really  sound  mind — a 
mind  sound  when  the  subject  of  the  delusion  is  not  pre- 
sented— as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a  person  had  not  the 
gout,  because,  his  attention  being  diverted  from  the  pain 
by  some  more  powerful  sensation,  by  which  the  person 
was  affected,  he  for  the  moment  was  unconscious  of  his 
visitation.  It  follows  from  hence  that  no  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  the  acts,  or  any  act,  of  a  diseased  mind, 
however  apparently  rational  that  act  may  appear  to  be, 
or  may  in  reality  be.  The  act  in  question  may  be  exact- 
ly such  as  a  person  without  mental  infirmity  might  do. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  cases  :  the 
person  uniformly  and  always  of  sound  mind  could  not,  at 
the  moment  of  the  act  done,  be  the  prey  of  morbid  de- 
lusion, whatever  subject  was  presented  to  his  mind  ; 
whereas  the  person  partially  insane — that  is  to  say, 
sometimes  appearing  to  be  of  sound,  sometimes  of  un- 
sound mind — would  inevitably  show  his  subjection  to  the 
disease  the  instant  its  topic  was  suggested.  Therefore 
we  can,  with  perfect  confidence,  rely  on  the  act  done  by 
the  former,  because  we  are  sure  that  no  lurking  insanity, 
no  particular,  or  partial,  or  occasional  delusion  does 
mingle  itself  with  the  person's  act,  and  materially  affect 
it.  But  we  can  never  rely  on  the  act,  however  rational 
in  appearance,  done  by  the  latter,  because  we  have  no 
security  that  the  lurking  delusion,  the  real  unsoundness, 
does  not  mingle  itself  with,  or  occasion,  the  act. 

We  are  wrong  in  speaking  of  partial  unsoundness; 
we  are  less  incorrect  in  speaking  of  occasional  unsound- 
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ness.  We  should  say  that  the  unsoundness  always  ex- 
ists;  but  it  requires  a  particular  topic,  else  it  lurks  and 
appears  not.  But  the  milady  is  there;  and  as  the  mind 
is  one  and  the  same,  it  is  really  diseased  while  appa- 
rently sound  ;  and  really  its  acts,  whatever  appearance 
they  may  put  on,  are  only  the  acts  of  a  morbid  or  un- 
sound mind.  Unless  this  reasoning  be  well  founded,  we 
cannot  account  for  the  unanimity  with  which  men  have 
always  agreed  in  regarding,  as  the  acts  of  an  insane 
mind,  those  acts,  tm  all  appearance  rational,  which  a  per- 
son does  who  labours  under  delusions  of  a  plainly  extra- 
vagant nature,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  done, 
and  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  party  while  doing  it,  at 
all  connected  with  the  morbid  fancies.  If  these  fancies 
only  affect  the  parties  now  and  then— if  for  some  months 
he  is  free  from  them,  labouring  under  them  at  other 
times — then  his  acts,  apparently  rational,  would  not  be 
regarded  as  those  of  a  person  mentally  diseased.  But, 
if  we  were  convinced  that,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  acts, 
the  delusion  continued,  and  was  only  latent  by  reason  of 
the  mind  not  having  been  pointed  to  its  subject,  and 
Would  have  instantly  shown  itself  had  that  subject  been 
presented,  then  the  act  is  at  once  regarded  as  that  of  a 
madman. 

"  Thus,  there  have  been  many  cases  of  persons  la- 
bouring under  the  delusion  that  they  were  other  than 
themselves :  some  have  believed  themselves  deceased 
emperors  or  conquerors;  others,  supernatural  beings. 
Suppose  one,  who  believed  himself  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  on  all  other  subjects  was  apparently  of  sound 
mind,  did  any  act  requiring  mind,  memory,  and  under- 
standing— suppose  he  made  his  will,  and  either  did  not 
sign  it  before  signing  was  required,  or,  if  he  did,  signed 
with  his  own  name,  but  suppose  we  were  quite  convin- 
ced, that,  had  any  one  spoken  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  or 
proceeded  to  nbuse  the  German  emperor,  t'h'e  testator's 
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delusion  would  at  once  break  forth — then  we  must  at 
once  pronounce  the  will  void,  be  it  as  efficacious  and  as 
rational  in  every  respect  as  any  disposition  of  property 
could  be ;  of  course,  no  one  could  propound  such  a  will 
with  any  hopes  of  probate,  if  it  happened  that,  while  ma- 
king it,  the  delusion  had  broken  out,  even  although  the 
instrument  bore  no  marks  of  its  existence  at  the  time  of 
its  concoction.  It  must  always  be  a  question  of  evidence, 
on  the  whole  facts  and  circumstance  of  the  case,  whether 
or  not  the  delusion  existed  at  the  time  of  the  factum — 
that  is,  whether  had  the  subject  of  it  been  presented,  the 
chord  been  struck,  there  would  have  arisen  the  insane 
discord,  which  is  absent  to  all  outward  appearance  from 
the  chord  not  having  been  struck. 

The  principles  laid  down  do  not  at  all  differ  from 
those  on  which  the  Courts  have  acted,  which  text-writers 
have  constructed,  and  which  scientific  men,  both  moral- 
ists and  physicians  have  approved. 

"  In  the  well-known  case  of  Deiv  v.  ClarJc — reported 
3  Add.  97,  but  also  reported,  with  the  great  advantage 
of  the  learned  judge's  corrections,  and  published  sepa- 
rately by  Dr.  Haggard — we  find  Sir  John  Nicholl  stating, 
that  mere  eccentricity  is  not  enough  to  constitute  mental 
unsoundness,  nor  great  caprice,  nor  violence  of  temper, 
but  that  there  must  be  an  aberration  of  reason;  and  he 
adopts  a  definition  of  delusion  given  by  the  learned 
counsel  in  the  cause,  (now  a  member  of  this  Court,)  be- 
lieving it  well  described  by  the  expression,  that  it  is  "  a 
belief  of  facts  which  no  rational  person  would  have  be- 
lieved." Perhaps,  in  a  strictly  logical  view,  this  defini- 
tion is  liable  to  one  exception,  and,  at  least,  exposed  to 
one  inaccuracy — that  it  gives  a  consequence  for  a  defini- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  more  strictly  accurate  to  term  "  de- 
lusion" the  belief  of  things  as  realities  which  exist  only 
in  the  imagination  of  the  patient.  The  frame  or  state  of 
mind  which  indicates  his  incapacity  to  struggle  against 
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such  an  erroneous  belief,  constitutes  an  unsound  frame 
of  mind.  Sir  John  Nicfaoll  justly  adds,  that  such  delu- 
sions are  generally  attended  with  eccentricities — often 
with  violence — very  often  with  exaggerated  suspicions 
and  jealousies. 

"  Lord  Hale  lays  it  down,  that  insanity  may  be  gene- 
ral, and  it  may  be  partial.  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  a  par- 
tial insanity  of  mind,  and  there  is  a  total  insanity;"  and 
the  former,  lie  says,  is  expressed  by  the  phrase,  "  quoad 
hoc  vel  illud  insanire."  (1  P.  C,  c.  4.  s.  2.)  But  Sir  John 
Nicholl  (and  Hale  does  not  differ)  speaks  of  partial  in- 
sanity as  only  that  which  is  occasionally  called  forth, 
and  not  that  which  only  exists  occasionally.  The  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Hale  is  quite  consistent  with  the  position, 
that  the  disease  is  always  present,  and  not  apparent  bv 
the  accident  of  the  proper  chord  not  having  been  struck 
at  the  time ;  and  Sir  John  Nicholl  more  expressly  says, 
in  explaining  what  he  means  by  occasional,  "  a  delusion, 
not  called  forth  except  under  particular  circumstances." 

"  In  all  the  cases  there  are  delusions  occasionally  ma- 
nifested, and  a  state  of  mind  incapable  of  mastering 
them.  (Hagg,  p.  C)  Dr.  Willis,  on  Mental  Derange- 
ment, p.  151,  clearly  states  that  men  often  mistake,  for  a 
lucid  interval,  the  mere  absence  of  the  subject  of  delu- 
sion from  the  mind.  He  says,  no  madman  can  be  said 
to  have  recovered  his  reason  unless  he  freely  and  vo- 
luntarily confesses  his  delusion  :  to  which  I  take  leave 
to  add,  that  the  confession  or  admission  must  be,  not 
only  freely  and  voluntarily,  but  made  without  any  design 
at  the  time  of  pretending  sanity  and  freedom  from  delu- 
sion, according  to  the  known  or  suspected  view  of  the 
inquirer,  and  acting  a  part  accordingly. 

"  There  is  a  noted  instance  of  the  power  sometimes 
possessed  by  lunatics  to  restrain  for  the  moment,  and  for 
a  purpose,  their  imagination,  and  conceal  their  delu- 
sions.  It  occurred  in  a  case,  tried  at  Guildhall,  by  Lord 
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Mansfield,  where  one  Wood,  who  had  indicted  Dr. 
Munro  for  detaining  him  in  his  mad-house,  was  able 
complete]}'  to  evade  all  questions  on  his  delusion,  though 
some  time  before,  in  another  indictment,  tried  at  West- 
minster, he  had  readily  fallen  into  them  when  examined. 
The  defendant  was  accordingly  obliged  to  give  evidence 
at  Guildhall  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Westminster. 
(27  How.  St.  Tr.)  If  these  are  the  principles  upon 
which  all  cases  of  this  description  must  be  decided, 
there  are  others  applicable  to  all  cases  whatsoever,  but 
especially  to  such  as  rest  upon  circumstantial  evidence. 
The  burthen  of  the  proof  often  shifts  about  in  the  process 
of  the  cause,  accordingly  as  the  successive  steps  of  the 
inquiry,  by  leading  to  inferences  decisive,  until  rebutted, 
cast  on  one  or  the  other  party  the  necessity  of  protecting 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  such  inferences-;  nor 
can  anything  be  less  profitable,  as  a  guide  to  our  ultimate 
judgment,  than  the  assertion  which  all  parties  are  so 
ready  to  put  forward  in  their  behalf  severally,  that,  in 
the  question  under  consideration,  the  proof  is  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

"  Thus,  no  doubt,  he  who  propounds  a  later  will,  un- 
dertakes to  satisfy  the  court  of  probate  that  the  testator 
made  it  and  was  of  a  sound  and  disposing  mind.  But 
very  slight  proof  of  this,  where  the  factum  is  regular,  will 
suffice  ;  and  they  who  impeach  the  instrument  must  pro- 
duce their  proofs,  should  the  party  actor,  the  party  pro- 
pounding, choose  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  primd  facie 
case,  after  an  issue  tendered  against  him  :  in  this  event, 
the  proof  has  shifted  to  the  irnpugner,  but  his  case  may 
ea'sity  shift  it  back  again.  So,  where  any  circumstances 
of  grave  suspicion  arise  at  the  outset  of  a  case,  as  that  a 
will  is  shown  in  the  outset  to  have  been  made  and  pub- 
lished in  a  lunatic  asylum,  (which  I  have  known  to  hap- 
pen,) the  burthen  of  proving,  and  very  satisfactorily 
proving,  the  testator's  sanity,  would  be  so  clearly  on  the 
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propounding  party,  that  no  further  propf  would  be  re- 
quired to  impugn  it.  In  the  present  ease,  there  is  a 
circumstance  of  a  somewhat  similar  description. 

"  It  is  not  denied  that,  some  years  after  the  factum — 
that  is  in  1841,  the  testatrix  was  found  a  lunatic  by  in- 
quisition ;  that  she  died  undoubtedly  insane,  and  that  the 
madness  was  found  by  the  jury  to  go  back  to  within  four 
years  of  the  date  of  the  will.  This  clearly  made  it  in- 
cumbent on  the  party  propounding  to  show  the  sanity,  by 
much  clearer  proof  than  would  have  been  required,  had 
no  such  disease  been  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have 
clouded  her  understanding  towards  the  close  of  her  life. 
But  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  insane  delusions  are 
very  clearly  shown  to  have  taken  possession  of  her  mind 
previously  to  the  date  of  the  will;  and,  although  the  de- 
gree of  disease  which  then  existed  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  dispute,  no  one  can  pretend  that  there  was 
perfect  soundness  of  mind  some  few  years  before  March, 
1834.  This  renders  it  still  more  necessary  for  the  court 
of  probate  to  be  satisfied  that  these  delusions  had  ceased, 
and  the  mind  recovered  its  healthy  state  before  the  fac- 
tum. Nor  is  this  all;  the  delusions,  which  existed  at  an 
early  date,  are  proved  to  have  increased  after  the  will 
was  made.  They  gathered  force  until  it  became  neces- 
sary to  sue  out  a  commission  ;  and  the  result  of  the  in- 
quisition was,  that  in  183S  she  had  become  perfectly  in- 
sane. Thus  it  becomes  quite  impossible  to  disconnect 
the  different  periods  of  this  unhappy  person's  history. 
There  is  every  probability  that  the  diseased  state,  which 
commenced  before  the  factum,  continued  up  to  its  date. 
The  likelihood  is,  that  the  delusion,  of  which  evidence 
exists  before  and  after,  continued  during  the  intermediate 
lime,  although  no  proofs  may  be  obtained  of  the  precise 
fact;  and  all  the  presumptions,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  in  favour  of  sanity  at  that  date,  are  turned  the 
other  way  by  these  important  circumstances.   Hence,  it 
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is  not  at  all  a  just  and  correct  view  of  this  case,  which 
affirms  that  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  testatrix's 
soundness  ;  and  the  proof  of  continued  delusion  is  thrown 
upon  those  who  deny  it,  merely  because  there  is  no  evi- 
dence directly  applicable  to  the  date  of  the  will. 

M  No  one,  who  finds  a  person  labouring  under  the  same 
kind  of  delusions  before  and  after  a  given  period,  can  be 
justified  in  refusing  his  belief  to  their  continuance  during 
the  interval,  unless  clear  evidence  be  produced  of  their 
having  ceased  for  a  time,  and  then  returned.  The  very 
great  probability  is,  that  they  existed  all  the  while,  and 
were  only  not  apparent,  because  the  subject  with  which 
they  were  connected  did  not  happen  to  be  openly  men- 
tioned before  others  who  might  give  evidence.  The  very 
great  probability  is,  that  the  patient  laboured  under  them 
all  the  while,  although  she  did  not  openly  declare  her 
belief  in  them,  and  act  or  speak  under  that  belief. 

"  Another  observation  remains  to  be  offered,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  a  more  minute  commentary  on 
the  evidence.  The  existence  of  delusions  being  proved, 
and  their  continuance  being  proved  or  assumed  at 
the  date  of  the  factum,  so  that  the  court  is  satis- 
fied of  the  testatrix  then  labouring  under  their  influ- 
ence, it  is  wholly  immaterial  that  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  will  itself.  The  party  propounding  often  ap- 
proached this  point  in  argument,  and  repeatedly  adver- 
ted to  the  fact — perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  the  as- 
sertion or  assumption — that  this  will  betrays  no  marks 
of  the  alleged  delusions.  There  was  a  manifest  dispo- 
sition to  lay  down  a  rule,  that  no  person  labouring  under 
monomania  or  partial  insanity  can  be  deemed  intestable, 
unless  the  kind  of  insanity  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
will.  But  there  was  wanting  the  courage  to  lay  down  a 
position  which  would  at  once  have  been  rejected,  and 
must  have  been  met  by  the  question — '  Could  any  court 
admit  to  probate  the  will  of  the  man  who  said,  (in  the 
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case  cited  by  Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  Dew  v.  Clarke,)  '  I  run 
the  Christ,'  although  that  will  bear  no  marks  whatever 
of  an  unsound  mind,  still  less  of  the  dreadful  delusion 
under  which  the  party  laboured  V  It  is  hardly  possible, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  any  will  can  be  so  framed  as  to 
rebut  all  presumptions  of  insanity  arising  from  proved 
facts." — The  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine. 


ARTICLE  111. 


INSANITY   AND  CRIME. 

[We  cut  the  following  article  from  a  Boston  paper 
written,  we  have  the  best  authority  for  believing,  by  Dr. 
Bell,  the  Superintendent  of  the  M'c  Lean  Asylum.  It  is 
an  admirable  reply  to  those  sneers  at  the  plea  of  insa- 
nity, in  which  respectable,  and  otherwise  intelligent, 
men  sometimes  indulge.  If  the  frequency  of  this  plea 
has  grown  into  an  evil,  it  would  better  become  such  men 
as  Mr.  Bigelow,  to  ascertain  its  causes  and  furnish  a 
remedy  by  means  of  suitable  legislation,  than  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  honesty  or  intelligence  of  medical 
men  who  are  called  on  for  their  opinions. — E(Z.] 

To  His  Honor  the  Mayor : — 
Sir, — In  your  Inaugural  Address  delivered  yester- 
day you  were  pleased  to  say,  while  deprecating  the 
morbid  feelings  and  false  philanthropy  respecting  cri- 
minals unfortunately  existing  in  our  time,  that  "  should 
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no  technical  liaw  in  the  preliminary  proceedings  open 
the  dock  to  the  exulting  prisoner  before  the  hearing  of 
evidence,  he  has  good  reason  to  hope  that  some  plea  of 
partial  insanity,  somnambulism  and  the  like,  will  screen 
him  at  the  hands  of  the  jury." 

It  is  very  natural  that  a  public  prosecutor,  intent  on 
gaining  a  triumph  in  the  conviction  of  any  prisoner  whom 
the  Grand  Jury  may  have  indicted,  should,  from  a  cer- 
tain professional  bias,  throw  a  fling  at  a  defence,  which, 
when  sustained,  is  certainly  the  highest  and  most  conclu- 
sive which  can  be  imagined.  It  is  also  quite  in  character 
that  the  unthinking  multitude,  little  acquainted  with  diffi- 
cult questions  of  this  nature,  in  an  instinctive  horror  at 
bloodshed  and  crime,  should  at  once  condemn  any  pallia- 
tion which  deprives  them  of  the  satisfaction  of"  blood  for 
blood."  Nor  is  it  strange,  that  newspaper  reporters, 
cheated  of  all  the  rich  harvest  of  the  horrible  to  be  ex- 
pected betwixt  a  homicide  and  the  gallows,  should  join 
in  slurring  a  defence  pretendedly  so  frequent  and  so 
baseless.  Impressions  and  feelings  dependent  on  such 
a  state  of  information  and  sensibilities  may  be  safely  left 
unnoticed  and  unanswered. 

When,  however,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  distin- 
guished for  its  stand  on  all  the  great  relations  of  science 
and  philanthropy,  deliberately  makes  a  statement  like 
yours,  as  a  basis  for  the  judgments  and  actions  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  hereafter  acting  as  lawgivers,  jurors,  and 
philanthropists — it  may  not  be  deemed  uncalled  for  to 
make  a  brief  examination  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
predicates  "  the  good  reasons"  above  suggested. 

The  writer  might  deny  the  allegation  that  any  prisoner 
bad  good  reasons  for  any  such  expectation  of  immunity  in 
setting  up  the  plea  of  "  partial  insanity,"  or  "  somnam- 
bulism," and  demand  the  proof.  But  as  he  cannot  ex- 
pect a  high  dignitary  of  the  metropolis  to  descend  to 
such  an  attempt, — perhaps  even  the  writer  may  have  as 
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extensive  a  magazine  of  facts  touching  this  subject,  as 
your  Honor  may  have  collected  among  the  many  topics 
calling  for  your  official  action, — he  will  take  the  laboring 
oar  in  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  that  this,  no  doubt 
hastily  conceived,  but  not  less  consequential,  opinion, 
(considering  its  source,)  is  not  supported  by  a  single  fact, 
and  is  as  baseless  as  any  random  expression  uttered  by 
the  most  thoughtless,  unofficial  citizen. 

And  first,  the  defence  of  somnambulism  was  never  set 
up  but  in  one  instance  in  any  Court.  The  Jury,  on  the 
inquiry  of  the  Judge,  declared  that  they  threw  thai  entirely 
out  of  the  case  in  forming  their  verdict.  In  fact,  in  this  case, 
whatever  the  popular  feeling  might  have  been,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  legal  minds  concurred,  that  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  circumstantial  proof  was  wanting.  Can  any 
sane  prisoner  find  good  reasons  for  hope  in  this  single 
event  ? 

The  defence  of  insanity  has,  in  some  few  cases,  per- 
haps not  more  than  four  or  five  times  in  the  last  fourteen 
years,  in  this  Commonwealth,  been  offered.  In  every 
single  instance  where  acquittal  has  taken  place  on  this 
ground,  the  prisoner  has  been  sent  to  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  by  the  statute,  and  has  there  become  the  sub- 
ject of  the  vigilant,  long-continued  examination  and  ob- 
servation of  its  officers  and  Trustees. 

Is  it  not  the  fact,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  every  individual  so 
confined  after  such  acquittal,  has  subsequently  given  the 
most  abundant  proofs  that  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  u-as  well- 
founded  and  true?  Can  a  sane  prisoner  find  good  reasons 
for  hope  in  a  result  which  certainly  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  insanity  is  a  disease  capable  of  being  recognised  by 
skilful  and  experienced  men? 

Again,  your  Honor  may  be  aware  that  in  ennsequ  ence 
of  events  growing  out  of  the  case  of  Abner  Rogers,  who 
was  acquitted  of  killing  the  warden  of  the  State  Prison, 
and  sent  to  the  Worcester  Hospital,  where  he  soon  had 
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renewed  outbreaks  of  insanity,  in  one  of  which  he  threw 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  the  chapel  service,  headlong 
through  the  window,  thus  killing  himself, — a  Commission 
of  Lunacy  was  appointed  to  examine  quite  a  number  of 
convicts  in  the  State  Prison  represented  to  be  insane, 
and  such  others  as  miHit  hereafter  be  found  in  that  insti- 
tution.  Quite  a  number  of  such  were  found — some  of 
whom  had  become  insane  in  prison — more,  however,  had 
not  this  defence  of  insanity  set  up  on  their  trials,  although 
it  was  undoubtedly  true — and  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Worcester,  where,  in  every  instance,  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission  was  demonstrated  by  time  and  observation, 
to  have  been  correct.  Will  this  fact  warrant  a  prisoner 
in  any  such  "good  reasons?"  Again,  notwithstanding 
the  outer}*  which  was  raised  by  the  timid  and  the  igno- 
rant at  the  formation  of  this  Commission,  as  holding  out 
a  temptation  to  prisoners  to  simulate  lunacy,  it  being 
confidently  averred  that  half  the  prisoners  would  be  pre- 
tending to  be  insane,  the  fact  has  been  that  simulated  lu- 
nacy has  been  almost  entirely  abolished  since  the  con- 
victs have  known  that  any  such  symptoms  would  be 
scrutinised  by  those  presumptuously  not  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived. A  single  pretender  only  has  had  the  hardihood 
to  attempt  such  feigning.  The  simulation  was  detected 
at  the  first  examination,  and  forthwith  confessed.  The 
Commission,  instead  of  testing  half  the  prisoners,  is 
scarcely  called  to  the  prison  of  late  once  in  a  twelve- 
month. Would  any  sane  prisoner  find  "  good  reasons"  in 
the  event  of  this  law? 

Again  :  during  the  period  since  the  doom  of  the  insane 
homicide  has  been  perpetual  incarceration  in  an  insane 
hospital,  instead  of  the  gallows,  individuals  have  had  the 
defence  of  insanity  set  up  for  them,  have  not  had  it  sus- 
tained by  the  jury,  but  who  yet  have  had  the  punishment 
of  death  commuted  to  a  life  sentence  in  the  State  Prison, 
because  the  executive  had  doubts  of  the  prisoner's  sanity. 
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The  event,  has  shown  that  one  innocent  man  would  have 
suffered  by  an  execution.  Point  out  the  ten  guilty  who 
have  escaped  by  the  plea — point  out  the  one  who  has,  in 
all  New  England?  You  cannot.  Inquire  into  the  case 
of  William  Freeman,  who  was  found  guilty  of  murder 
year  before  last,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  but  whose 
symptoms  became  so  palpable  before  execution,  that  a 
new  trial  was  allowed  on  some  legal  point.  He  died 
before  the  day,  and  on  examination,  his  brain  was  found 
a  mass  of  old  disease.  The  late  Dr.  Brigham,  who  was 
present  at  the  jwst  mortem,  has  recorded  that  "  he  had 
rarely  found  so  extensive  disease  of  the  brain  in  those 
who  have  died  after  long  continued  insanity,"  and  that 
few  cases  in  the  books  paralleled  it. 

When  you  next  are  at  the  State  Prison,  Mr.  Mayor,  ask 
the  Warden  his  opinion,  after  five  or  six  years'  observa- 
tion, whether  justice  would  have  been  done  if  Capt. 
Alexander  Britton,  found  guilty  of  murder,  and  senten- 
ced, had  been  executed  ? 

Will  any  sane  man  find  "  good  reasons  "  to  distrust  the 
plea  of  insanity  in  facts  like  these?  The  experience  of 
Massachusetts  as  respects  the  uniform  subsequent  veri- 
fication of  the  insanity  of  those  acquitted  after  a  trial,  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  fully  elucidated  in  the  lights 
of  skill  and  science,  has  been  the  same  elsewhere. 
Where  this  defence  has  been  scouted  by  courts  and 
juries,  who  think,  perhaps,  with  your  honor,  that  it  is  one 
which  prisoners  have  "  good  reasons"  to  try,  results  the 
most  painful  have  been  constantly  occurring.  "  The  ju- 
dicial murders  "  of  insane  men,  did  not  end  with  Belling- 
ham,  Goss,  Prescott,  and  a  long  list  of  others,  which  would 
make  your  benevolent  heart  ache,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  hear, — 
men  turned  off  the  gallows,  shouting,  singing  and  yelling 
in  maniac  joy.  Let  me  only  ask  your  attention  to  a  recent 
case  which  occurs  to  us,  and  of  which  the  ablest  writer  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  whose  writings  have  shed  honot 
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on  himself  and  his  country,  remarks  thai  "  it  will  give 
those  worthy  people  who  mourn  over  the  prevalence  of 
the  plea  of  insanity  in  defence  of  crime,  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  other  side  of  the  matter,  and  derive  what  con- 
solation they  can,  from  the  sight  of  a  wretched  maniac 
proclaiming  his  wild  delusions  from  the  gibbet.'.'  I  beg 
your  honor  to  read  the  trial  of  Abner  Baker,  who  was  ex- 
ecuted in  Kentuck}',  Oct.  3, 1845,  after  a  verdict  of  a  jury, 
who  probably  thought  with  you  that  "  good  reasons"  ex- 
isted for  hanging  a  man  because  his  insanity  might  be 
feigned.  "Under  the  gallows,"  continues  the  account  of 
his  murder,  "  he  made  a  speech,  rehearsing  his  delusions 
respecting  his  wife  and  Bates,  and  glorying  in  the  bloody 
deed  for  which  he  suffered.  Taking  hold  of  the  rope,  he 
exclaimed  with  the  bitterest  feelings,  1  behold  the  neck- 
lace of  a  w  !'  Thus  under  the  sacred  names  of  justice 

and  law,  was  enacted  a  fearful  tragedy  that  outraged 
both,  and  whose  parallel  can  be  found,  we  apprehend, 
only  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  Paris,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror." 

In  closing  this  hasty  sketch  of  a  subject,  which  would 
expand  itself  into  a  volume  of  horrors  unutterable,  I 
would  beg  to  suggest,  that  had  your  honor  been  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  cases  and  the  men,  where  this  defence 
has  been  with  "  good  reasons  "  set  up,  you  would  have 
spared  coupling  their  efforts,  which  have  received  the 
approbation  of  the  good,  with  the  pseudo  philanthropy  of 
the  "  humanity  mongers,"  who  would  confound  all  dis- 
tinctions between  crime  and  misfortune. 

I  am  your  well-wisher, 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPI- 
TAL FOR  THE  INSANE,  for  the  Year  1S49.— 
By  Thomas  S.  Kikkbride,  M.  D.,  Physician  lo  the 
Institution.  Published  by  order  of  the  Managers. 
Philadelphia:  1S-50.  Svo. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS    GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 

presented  to  the  Corporation  at  their  Annual  Meeting, 
Jan.  23,  1  SOO.    Boston:  1850.  Svo. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  Institutions  for  the  Insane, 
must  continue  to  be  the  principal  sources,  from  which  we 
are  to  derive  new  light  and  information  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement and  removal  of  their  diseases.  Nothing  can 
supply  the  place  of  experience  in  this  matter — nor  can 
there  be  anything  more  valuable  than  the  combined  re- 
sult of  that  experience,  brought  together  by  a  judicious 
and  cautious  observer. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  leading  contents  of  these  re- 
ports cannot  be  brought  more  directly  to  the  attention  of 
the  reading  and  reflecting  public  out  of  the  profession. 
They  should  be  diffused  far  and  wide  through  our  daily 
newspapers,  in  the  form  of  judicious  and  often-repeated 
extracts,  thus  keeping  alive  public  attention  to  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  that  awful  malady,  to  the  melancholy 
results  or  effects  of  which,  all  and  every  one  may  at  a 
moment,  most  unexpectedly  be  exposed. 

The  Reports  at  the  head  of  our  page  are  the  produc- 
tions of  two  of  the  eminent  physicians  of  our  country, 
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who  have  devoted  their  lives  and  talents  to  this  "  spe- 
eiality,"  (to  use  the  language  of  another)  of  the  profes- 
sion. Eacli  is  characterized  by  several  important  and 
interesting  observations  and  deductions,  and  we  can  only 
do  justice  to  them,  by  presenting  an  analysis  of  their 
contents. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  commences  by  remarking  that  the  pre- 
sent is  his  ninth  annual  report — that  with  the  number  re- 
maining at  the  end  of  the  last  year  (200)  there  have  been 
admitted  20S,  of  whom  107  have  been  discharged  or 
died,  leaving  221  under  care  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  highest  number  at  any  one  lime  in  the  Hospital  was 
220,  the  lowest  200,  and  the  average  number  under 
treatment  during  the  entire  period  was  210.  The  esti- 
mated capacity  of  the  building  at  the  commencement 
was  for  two  hundred,  and  it  is  hence  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  in  a  crowded  condition. 

"Under  these  circumstances,"- remarks  Dr.  Kirkbride,  "the  actual  breaking 
out  of  the  cholera  in  our  vicinity  could  not  fail  to  be  a  source  of  great  anxiety. 
Although  no  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  living  of  our  inmates  was  enforced, 
every  reasonable  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  the  exciting  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease. Greater  care  in  reference  to  exposure  and  undue  excitement  of  every 
kind  was  properly  insisted  on;  a  few  kinds  of  food  were  discarded  entirely, 
and  moderation  in  the  use  of  all  recommended.  These  means,  with  strict  in- 
structions for  a  prompt  report  of  all  cases  of  even  trifling  indisposition,  by  day 
an  1  night,  constituted  our  principal  dependence  for  preventing  serious  disease 
among  our  inmates." 

And  now  comes  the  announcement  of  a  startling  fact 
— one  not  indeed  uncommon  in  the  history  of  cholera, 
but  which  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  at  least  investi- 
gated and  attempted  to  be  explained. 

"  When  it.  is  recollected  that  the  epidemic  prevailed  for  some  time  in  our 
immediate  vicinity,  and  that  a  public  institution  within  sight  of  vs  lost  no  less 
than  229  of  its  residents,  of  whom  70  were  insane,  we  must  all  feel  that  we 
have  cause  for  devout  thankfulness  to  a  protecting  Providence,  that  I  am  able 
to  record  the  fact ,  that  not  only  was  there  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  in  our 
household,  but  that  there  was  no  serious  acute  sickness  of  any  kind,  and  less 
general  indisposition  than  is  commonly  prevalent  in  the  Institution  and  its  vi- 
cinity .    Throughout  the  sutire  year  the  general  health  of  the  family  has  been 
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rrrntirkablv  jmoil.     Excr-pl  a  frw  ow.-s  •  if  chronic  organic  ilwease,  iiui  tunic 

acuta  affcctkmi  or  the  brau«  it  has  been  rare  that  imj  cur  has  bem  suHiciently 
ill  to  rL'(|uirc  removal  to  the  Infirmary." 

It  appears  that  important  additional  buildings  have 
been  erected  during  the  year — an  Infirmary, — a  number 
of  room*  for  patients  with  private  attendants,  some  of 
them  connected  with  folding-doors,  so  as  to  be  used  as  a 
parlour  and  chamber, — a  school-room,  thirty-one  feet  by 
fourteen, — and  a  bath-room  well-provided.  In  another 
part,  there  has  been  erected  an  associated  dormitory  for 
ten  beds,  communicating  with  a  room  for  two  attend- 
ants, three  single  rooms  for  patients,  a  wardrobe,  bath- 
room, &c. 

These  buildings  are  of  one  story,  with  ceilings  thirteen 
feet  four  inches  high.  The  windows  generally  have  the 
upper  sash  of  cast  iron,  moving  but  six  inches,  while  the 
lower  is  of  wood,  moving  in  its  whole  extent,  the  latter 
being  secured  by  an  ornamental  wrought  iron  guard  ex- 
terior to  it.  South  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  pa- 
tients is  a  drying-room,  twenty-one  by  fourteen  feet,  di- 
rectly under  which  are  the  boilers,  which  generate 
steam  for  heating  the  whole  building,  and  from  which 
the  necessary  heat  will  be  obtained  for  the  drying- 
room.  Bcijond  this  space,  in  the  basement,  is  a  well-lighted 
room,  fourteen  by  twelve  feet,  for  the  use  of  the  fireman 
or  machinist. 

These  buildings  are  of  stone,  rough-cast,  and  have  a 
slate  roof.  Exclusive  of  the  Infirmary,  they  give  accom- 
modations of  a  very  superior  kind  for  twenty  patients 
and  their  attendants. 

The  most  important,  however,  of  the  observations  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  which  should  interest  all 
classes  of  our  readers,  as  they  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
individual  health  and  comfort,  are  those  relating  to  the 
warming  and  ventilating  of  the  building.  We  give  them 
in  detail. 
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"With  the  experience  acquired  in  this  vicinity  within  the  last  few  years, 
there  could  be  little  hesitation  in  deciding  in  favor  of  a  steam  apparatus  for 
heating  these  buildings;  and  with  a  desire  to  render  the  mode 'adopted  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  dispense  with  four  hot-air  furnaces  and  a  perpetual  bath- 
boiler,  heretofore  used  in  the  old  lodge,  the  plan  was  arranged  so  as  to  effect 
all  these  objects. 

"  Two  tabular  boilers  were  accordingly  placed  in  the  cellar  under  the  drying- 
room,  and  from  them  welded  iron  steam  pipe,  of  small  size,  has  been  distribu- 
ted in  seven  distinct  air  chambers.  Of  these  air  chambers,  four  (each  twelve 
by  eight  feet,  and  seven  feet  high)  are  substitutes  for  the  old  furnaces ;  two,  of 
which  one  is  about  forty  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high,  and  the 
other  forty -nine  feet  long,  eight  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  of  the  same  height  as 
the  former,  are  in  the  new  south  addition,  and  another,  sixty-eight  feet  long, 
also  seven  feet  high,  and  of  an  average  width  of  five  feet,  is  appropriated  to  the 
new  north  addition,  the  whole  of  which  is  wanned  from  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  school-room,  which,  owing  to  its  position  in  the  basement,  is  heated  by 
direct  radiation  from  a  set  of  steam  pipes  placed  in  it.  The  cold  air  is  admit- 
ted, ill  all  instances  from  the  external  atmosphere.  For  the  cold  air  chambers, 
it  is  made  to  pass  from  the  wooden  truuks,  by  which  it  is  conducted  from  the 
external  apertures  under  a  floor  in  the  chambers,  till  it  comes  immediately  be- 
low the  coils  of  steam  pipe.  For  the  new  chambers,  the  air  is  first  admitted 
into  a  capacious  air  reservoir,  and  from  it,  by  a  large  number  of  small  openings 
equally  distributed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  chambers,  near  the  bottom. 
A  number  of  glazed  windows  offer  the  means"  of  controlling  the  amount  of  cold 
air  to  be  admitted  into  the  reservoirs,  and  which  is  influenced  by  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  the  external  temperature,  and  other  circumstances.  The 
air,  when  warmed  by  passing  among  the  steam  pipes,  is  admitted  directly 
through  the  floor  from  the  top  of  the  air  chamber.  All  these  openings,  which 
are  of  large  size  and  covered  by  seats,  are  secured  by  fixtures,  which  prevent 
articles  being  thrown  down  them. 

"  The  ventilation  is  through  a  number  of  shafts  arranged  for  that  special  pur- 
pose, and  is  forced  in  all  this  range  of  buildings  by  coils  of  steam  pipe  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  each  shaft,  except  in  that  one  in  which  the  main  gas  flue 
from  the  boilers  (a  cast  iron  pipe,  one  foot  in  diameter)  passes  up  through  its 
centre,  and  by  its  heat  rarefies  the  air  surrounding  it.  In  the  new  north  addi- 
tion there  is  one  shaft,  circular  on  the  inside,  and  of  thirty  inches  in  diameter, 
and  another  thirteen  inches  square.  In  the  south  new  addition  there  is  also  a 
shaft  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  thirteen  inches  square.  The  foul 
air  escapes  through  openings  of  large  size  in  the  ceiling,  into  the  attic,  and 
thence  into  the  shafts,  which  are  carried  up  several  feet  above  the  roof  of  the 
building.  The  valves  controlling  these  opeuiugs  are  moved  by  cords  passing 
over  pullies  to  the  attendants'  rooms,  or  other  secure  situations.  The  school- 
room is  ventilated  by  an  opeuing  directly  into  the  main  shaft,  the  supply  of 
fresh  air  being  obtained  through  the  windows  and  doors. 

"  Connected  with  the  boilers  is  also  an  arrangement  for  heating  water  for 
baths  and  all  other  purposes  in  the  5th,  (>lli,  7th.  and  8th  wards.  The  tank 
will  contain  000  gallons,  is  made  of  boiler  iron,  plared  over  the  passage-way? 
and  L;ls  a  coil  of  steam  pipe  near  its  bottom. 
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"  The  ventilating  apparatus,  and  tlmt  for  besting  water,  form  a  system  dis- 
tinct in  all  ita  porta  from  tlmt  fur  wanning  the  bonding,  although  it  may  be 
used  ut  the  same  time.  An  OB  lor-grtrand  brick  l!u  !  leads  from  the  boilers  to 
the  main  ventilating  shaft ,  so  that  no  inconvenience  will  be  experienced  in  the 
rooms  aliove  from  using  the  boilers  in  rammer  for  heating  water,  drying  clolheB. 
nnd  ventilating  the  building.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  boilers  alternately  for 
this  purpose,  during  such  part  of  each  day  as  may  be  found  desirable. 

"  The  condensed  steam  from  the  various  air  chambers,  the  water-heating  and 
ventilating  pipes,  passes  directly  back  into  the  I  oilers  without  any  special  fixture 
and  has  been  found  sufficient  to  supply  them  in  any  weather  we  have  yet  had. 

"  This  apparatus  has  been  put  up  by  Morris,  Tasker,  and  Morris,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  very  superior  manner.  The  plan  was  well  matured  before  the 
work  was  commenced,  and  from  our  trials  thus  far,  appears  to  answer  very 
satisfactorily  every  purpose  expected  from  it. 

"  The  character  of  the  warm  air  from  a  s'eam  or  mild  hot  water  apparatus, 
when  admitted  into  a  ward,  is  so  <  nti.cly  different,  nnd  eo  incomparably  more 
pleasant  than  that  from  the  common  hot-air  Furnace, — i's  ntfalness,  avoiding,  as 
it  does,  all  dust,  dirt,  er  gas  in  the  rooms,  is  so  strik'ng, — and  after  the  first  cest 
of  the  fixtures,  its  economy  is  so  evident,  that  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
no  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  advantages,  will,  with  our  pre- 
sent knowledge,  be  willing  to  sec  any  otlr  r  system  than  one  <,f  these  adopted  in 
any  building  like  a  hospital,  whether  for  the  ordinary  sick,  or  for  the  insane. 

"  The  entire  cost  of  the  buildings  just  finished,  iucluding  the  heating  appa- 
ratus, and  fixtures  of  eve]  y  kind,  was  $8,100." 

It  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  a  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  is  erecting  at  Harrisburgh,  nnd  it  is  supposed, 
that  with  this,  nnd  with  the  provisions  made  for  the  in- 
sane poor  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  in  less  than  two 
years  from  the  present  time,  after  having  the  honor  of 
providing  the  first  American  Institution  for  the  Insane,  will 
offer  hospital  accommodations  of  a  high  order  for  more 
than  one  thousand  of  her  insane  citizens. 

The  remainder  of  the  IJeport  is  principally  made  up 
of  statistical  details,  which  wc  shall  briefly  analyze. 

Of  the  patients  discharged  during  the  year  1S49,  were 


Cured  ... 

-  104 

Much  improved 

G 

Improved 

-  33 

Stationary 

-  25 

Died 

-  19 

Total  - 

-  187 
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Of  those  cured,  51 

31 
19 

3 


were  resident  not  exceeding 

three  months, 
between  three  and  six  months, 
between  six  months  and  a  year, 
for  a  longer  period  than  a  year. 


Total 
Of  the  deaths 


Total 


104 

6 
2 
3 

3 
o 

IB 

2 
1 

19 


occurred  within  a  fortnight, 
in  less  than  three  months, 
between  six   months  and  a 
year. 

between  one  and  two  years, 
between  two  and  three  years, 
between  five  and  six  years, 
for  more  than  eight  years. 


And  again  of  these,  five  died  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ;  two,  of  apoplexy ;  one,  of  congestion  of  the  brain ; 
four  were  cases  of  acute  mania ;  two  died  of  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  intestines  ;  one,  of  chronic  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  ;  two,  of  that  kind  of  exhaustion  attend- 
ing high  mental  excitement,  accompanied  by  a  refusal  of 
food ;  one,  of  bronchitis,  and  one  of  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium. 

Of  the  patients  who  died,  nine  were  admitted  for 
mania;  three,  for  melancholia;  two,  for  monomania, 
and  five  for  dementia. 

There  have  been  admit^d  since  the  opening  of  the 
Hospital,  1599  persons,  of  whom  889  were  males,  and 
710  females. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Single 

507 

283 

790 

Married 

341 

327 

668 

Widows 

100 

100 

Widowers 

41 

4t 

3ys 
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The  ages  and  number  ftf  patients  admitted — 

From  20  to  30  534 
30  to  40  40S 
40    to    50  325 

Total  1267 
being  more  thau  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number. 

We  will  only  add  the  forms  of  the  diseases,  with  the- 
sex  of  the  individuals. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mania 

429 

373 

802 

Melancholia 

181 

181 

362 

Monomania 

140 

88 

228 

Dementia 

132 

65 

197 

Delirium 

7 

3 

10 

Total 

1599 

Great  attention  has  evidently  been  bestowed  on  afford- 
ing occupation  and  amusement  of  a  healthy  and  proper 
kind  to  the  unfortunate  inmates.  The  farm,  garden,  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  Institution,  comprise  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eleven  acres,  and  they  furnish  active 
exercise  and  healthful  labor  to  many  of  the  insane,  and 
the  value  of  these,  Dr.  Kirkbride  remarks,  "  is  of  so  de- 
cided a  character,  as  to  render  them  indispensable  to 
every  large  institution  which  aims  to  furnish  its  inmates 
with  all  the  means  that  tend  to  their  temporary  comfort 
and  ultimate  recovery."  ^uch  of  the  work  in  the  gar- 
den is  performed  by  the  patients,  and  they  also  assist  on 
the  farm.  The  work-shop  and  mechanical  department 
is  also  very  popular  and  much  frequented.  "  In  wet  or 
cold  weather  most  of  those,  who  at  other  times  are  en- 
gaged in  out-door  labor,  here  find  some  employment  con- 
genial to  their  tastes,  or  at  least,  giving  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  the  wards." 
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A  Museum  and  Reading-room,  put  up  by  the  patients 
and  friends  of  the  institution,  and  made  a  Christmas  offer- 
ing to  it  last  year,  has  been  in  daily  use,  and  proves  to 
be  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  many.  Many  valuable 
contributions  to  each  are  enumerated,  and  the  Report  is 
illustrated  by  handsome  wood  engravings  of  its  exterior 
and  interior,  and  also  of  the  Ladies'  cottage,  and  sum- 
mer-house. Lectures,  evening  entertainments,  and  in- 
struction of  the  patients,  have  also  been  much  attended 
to,  with  manifest  benefit.  Dr.  John  Curwen,  late  an 
assistant  Physician,  delivered  46  Lectures  on  various 
branches  of  science,  illustrated  by  specimens,  drawings, 
and  experiments,  to  a  "  very  attentive  and  orderly  aud- 
ience, embracing  nearly  one  half  of  our  household,  who 
regularly  attended."  Neither  is  music  neglected,  a  fine 
piano  having  been  procured,  principally  through  private 
contributions,  and  placed  in  the  lecture-room. 

Reading  is  constantly  attended  to.  On  the  Sabbath, 
the  Bible  is  used,  and  on  other  days  some  work  of  gene- 
ral interest. 

Means  like  these,  carried  out  in  all  their  practical  de- 
tails, and  frequent  visits  to  the  patients,  acquiring  their 
confidence,  and  overcoming  with  firmness  and  kindness 
their  wayward  dispositions,  are,  we  doubt  not,  among  the 
best  means  of  "  restoring  the  mind  diseased." 

The  Report  of  Dr.  Bell,  on  the  condition  of  the 
M'c  Lean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  forms  part  of  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
to  which  the  former  institution  is  annexed,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  have  but  one  Board  of  Governors.  Our  author 
■commences  with  remarks  on  the  inutility  of  the  usual 
statistical  tables  which  accompany  reports,  and  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  before  long,  many  of  them  may  be 
laid  aside.  We  shall  not,  However,  do  him  justice,  with- 
out quoting  his  own  words  : — 
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"  A  distinguished  medical  writer  in  an  attic  le  on  the  statistic*  of  institutions 
(or  t)ie  insane,  expresses  earnestly  the  hope  that  the  time  may  he  approaching 
when  it  may  no  longer  ho  necessary  to  furnish  an  animal  popular  report  of  tho 
kind  which  has  become  customary.  In  a  community  where  such  institutions 
may  he  novel,  or  where  it  may  be  deemed  useful  to  keep  ;dive  a  public  atten- 
tion to  tho  insane  with  a  view  to  further  accommodations  for  their  relief,  it  is 
certainly  very  natural  that  those  interested  should  wish  to  present  in  strong 
terms  the  advantages  derived  from  them,  or  details  of  interesting  cases  and  re- 
sults. Coinciding  in  the  belief  that,  beyond  this,  little  of  advantage  accrues 
from  any  details,  however  voluminous  in  data  or  perspicuous  in  tubulari/ation  ; 
that  all  the  combined  collateral  and  incidental  connections  and  circumstances 
clustering  around  each  case  capable  of  being  noted  in  brief,  have  not  added  one 
new  principle  in  pathology  or  one  new  mean  in  treatment,  or  an  additional  hint 
as  to  probablo  event,  since  our  institutions  were  opened, — I  have  endea- 
vored to  abridge  my  annual  recapitulation  almost  to  the  straightcst  compliance 
with  your  regulation.  Indeed,  we  have  vast  accumulations  of  facts  and  ob- 
servations, laid  aside  in  the  records  of  each  case  admitted,  but  until  the  veil 
of  mystery  and  darkness  is  more  withdrawn  from  the  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  it  is  hardly  to  bo  expected  that  any  more  collections  of  facts 
lying  around  the  distant  periphery  of  the  circle  can  aid  in  solving  the  obscurity 
of  its  centre. 

"  It  is  too  to  be  feared,  that  research  into  the  non-incidentals,  and  founding 
nverages  of  truths  upon  bases  of  mere  opinions,  have  rather  misled  than  assisted 
those  who  have  sought  for  truth, 

"As  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  and  situated  in  a  community  where  no  ef- 
forts to  arouse  public  attention  or  interest  in  the  insane  are  needed,  it  would 
seem  that  here  an  unscientific  and  valueless  system  of  report  ng  might  bo 
abandoned.  The  reasons  formerly  given  for  almost  all  tabular  statements 
beiug  omitted,  have  lost  none  of  their  force  under  increased  experience  and 
observation." 

The  M'c  Lean  Asylum  like  the  Pennsylvania  has  been 
totally  exempted  from  the  recent  epidemic.  "  The 
cholera,"  says  Dr.  Bell,  "  in  its  visitation  to  this  section 
of  New  England,  held  one  of  its  strong-holds  just  across 
our  border  line,  and  many  of  the  most  intense  and  viru- 
lent cases  of  this  fell  epidemic  were  in  the  village  be- 
tween us  and  the  city.  Yet  we  were  wholly  preserved ; 
if  there  were  any  premonitory  indications  of  the  effects 
of  a  malarious  atmosphere  among  us,  their  actual  nature 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  facility  of  their  yielding  to  medi- 
cal agents.  And  during  the  whole  season  not  only  has 
our  household  been  free  from  this  deadly  plague,  but  to 
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a  jrreat  extent  from  all  the  severe  mimotic  disorders 
which  have  been  thought  to  attend  the  train  oi'  the 
Asiatic  Cholera." 

The  number  admitted  within  the  year  was  77  males, 
and  83  females,  while  there  were  remaining  Jan.  1,  1S49, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  one, — the  total,  therefore,  is  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  patients  under  care.  The  ave- 
rage weekly  number  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 
The  whole  number  dismissed  during  the  same  time  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Of  these,  "  we  consider- 
ed "  as 


Recovered  - 

-  04 

Improved 

19 

Much  improved  - 

8 

Not  improved 

-  29 

Unfit  subjects 

2 

Died  - 

-  15 

Total  - 

•    —  — 

-  137 

of  these  last  nine  were  males,  and  six  females,  "  almost 
all,  as  usual,  from  epilepsy,  general  paralysis,  and  ex- 
haustion." 

There  has  been  no  case  of  suicide  during  the  year. 

•'  I  am  the  more  free  to  speak  of  a  remarkable  immunity  in  this  respect 
which  this  asylum  has  enjoyed,  for  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  (only  three 
successful  attempts  having  here  been  made  in  an  admission  of  over  two  thou- 
sand patients,)  since  the  merit  of  the  prompt  detection  of  the  propensity  and 
vigilant  precautionary  measures  against  its  perpetration,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  supervisors  of  the  male  and  female  departments.  A  statement  of  the  fact  is 
the  highest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  efforts  as  unremitted  and  successful  as 
theirs  have  been, — but  which  only  those  can  fully  comprehend  and  appreciate, 
who  have  had  the  weight  of  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  human  lives  hanging  at  the 
same  time  upon  their  responsibility." 

As  to  heating  and  ventilating  the  building,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  are  made. 

"  The  heating  of  the  male  wing  by  a  hot-water  circulation  and  the  change  of 
air  by  a  forcible  exhaustion  from  the  bottom  of  the  rooms,  produced  by  the 
rarefaction  in  a  tall  chimney-shaft,  have  been  found,  under  the  experience  o' 
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the  time  elapsed  BBCa  our  last  icpurt,  (where  tin-  un angciucut  WM  pretty 
tully  described)  to  operate  with  all  the  anticipated  success. 

"  An  early  period  will  be  availed  of,  to  recommend  an  extension  of  the  same 
system  into  other  sections  of  the  establishment.'' 

The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Bell's  report  announces  his  in- 
tention of  taking  leave,  ere  long,  of  his  present  situation. 
While  wc  regret  his  determination,  and  are  aware  of  the 
loss  that  the  cause  of  humanity  will  incur,  we  cannot 
bnd  just  cause  of  blame  to  him  in  so  doing.  Having 
passed  thirteen  years  in  the  office  of  Physician  and  Su- 
perintendent, and  "  left  "  to  use  his  own  words,  "  almost 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  seniority  in  this  vocation,  I  real 
ize  in  their  premature  removal,  not  only  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  but  the  heavy  weight  and  wearing  responsibilities, 
inseparable  from  the  care  of  the  insane  upon  the  human 
constitution,  however  fully  one  may  be  sustained  by 
every  aid  of  sufficient  and  most  competent  fellow-labor- 
ers, and  I  cannot  but  look  forward  to  a  period  not  far  re- 
moved, when  witb  the  consciousness  of  a  full  day's  work 
completed,  (a  day  which  thus  far  in  all  my  relations  to 
your  Board,  to  the  medical  profession,  and  to  the  com- 
munity has  been  all  sunshine,)  I  may  ask  a  discharge 
from'vour  generous  and  grateful  service." 

T.  R.  B. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

(I.)  A  remonstrance  with  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  touching 
the  case  Nottidge  v.  Ripley.  By  John  Conolly,  M.  D.r 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
to  the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell,  &c. 
London:  Churchill,  1849.    8vo.  (second  edition.) 

(II.)  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  Defect  of  the 
Law  regulating  the  Custody  of  Lunatics.  By  Charles 
Curton  Cooper,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  CounseL 
London:  Stevens  and  Morton,  1S49.    8vo,  pp.  15. 

(III.)  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  from  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  with  reference  to  their  Duties 
and  Practice,  under  the  Act  8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  100. 
Ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Ashley,  M.  P.,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.    Svo,  pp.  12. 

In  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  exten- 
sion of  humanity,  ideas  sway  to  and  fro  with  as  much 
regularity  as  the  movements  of  the  pendulum.  It  is  the 
great  business  of  discussion  to  prevent  these  oscillations 
from  becoming  too  violent  or  discursive.  This  observa- 
tion is  specially  applicable  to  the  advancement  of  the 
medical  and  legal  management  of  insanity.  Even  at  the 
advent  of  the  Christian  erar  insane  persons  were  held  by 
the  apostles  themselves,  to  be  "possessed  of  devils;" 
and  from  that  time  until  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, these  unhappy  creatures  continued  to  be  regarded 
as  objects  of  punishment  and  persecution,  rather  than  of 
sympathy  and  kindness.   Ii  would  be  difficult  lo  imagine 
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in  the  widest  stretch  of  fancy,  the  miserable  sufferings  of 
these  outcasts  of  society,  during  so  many  hundreds  of 
years,  whilst  violence  and  coercion  were  considered  to 
be  the  bounded  duty  of  those  who  had  the  regulation  of 
the  insane.  This,  indeed,  offers  a  chapter  of  horrors  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  from  the  scrutiny  of  which 
the  mind  recoils  with  a  sense  of  remorse  and  degrada- 
tion. The  treatment  so  long  mistakenly  pursued,  devel- 
oped insanity  to  such  a  fearful  intensity,  as  we  humanely 
hope  may  never  in  these  or  future  times  be  witnessed 
again.  The  insanity  of  the  present  day,  often  sufficiently 
fearful,  is  mild  in  comparison  with  the  malady  of  former 
days,  when  the  chain  and  the  gyve,  the  blow  and  the 
cell,  were  well  nigh  the  sole  medicines  and  ministers  for 
the  insane;  when  it  was  common  enough  for  keepers  to 
murder  lunatics  by  their  violence,  and  for  madmen  to 
turn  upon  their  tyrants  and  destroy  them  with  their  own 
manacles.  In  this  country,  men  are  now  living  who  can 
remember  the  time  when,  in  many  of  our  villages,  the 
only  place  of  restraint  for  the  furious  maniac  was  the 
stocks,  or  the  pen  for  impounding  stray  cattle.  The  un- 
fortunate lunatic  was  held  to  be  something  between  the 
criminal  and  the  beast  of  the  field.  If  we  look  to  the 
causes  of  this  cruelty  towards  the  insane,  we  shall  find 
them  rather  in  the  imperfect  constitution  of  society  and 
in  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which  so  long  prevailed  res- 
pecting the  real  nature  of  insanity,  than  in  any  wanton 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  of  medicine.  More- 
over, insanity  was  late  in  becoming  strictly  a  medical 
subject.  Even  at  the  present  time  there  exists  a  set  of 
philanthropic  fanatics,  who  claim  the  insane  for  religion, 
rather  than  for  medicine,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
during  the  worst  epoch  of  their  management,  or  rather 
mismanagement,  they  were  the  liege  subjects  of  theology 
instead  of  the  art  of  healing.  Our  own  profession  was 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  claim  its  right  in  the  teeth 
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of  superstition  and  ignorance,  even  so  lately  as  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  of  insane  memory, — for  it  is 
well  known  that  that  unfortunate  sovereign  was  more 
under  the  care  of  a  quack  divine  than  the  regular  phy- 
sicians. We  should  wonder  now  to  see  any  patient  of 
royal  blood  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  Rev.  Dr.,  and  his 
cold  water  beds,  but  the  parallel  events  actually  hap- 
pened only  three  reigns  ago. 

But  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  insane.  Even  in  that 
time  of  great  thoughts,  engines  of  the  mind  which  have 
since  shaken  the  world,  it  was  a  bold  conception  of 
Philip  Pinel,  who  struck  the  fetters  from  some  of  the 
most  violent  maniacs  at  the  Bicetre,  and  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  henceforth  the  strict  enforcement  of 
gentleness  should  be  the  great  coercionary  method  in 
the  management  of  the  insane;  that  assuasive  kindness 
should  take  the  place  of  the  bolt  and  the  scourge — that 
lunatics  should  be  received  into  the  human  family  as 
objects  of  the  profoundest  sympathy  and  attention.  Yes! 
one  act  of  a  benevolent  genius  established  for  future 
generations  that  the  insane  were  to  be  treated  as  "patients 
and  not  as  -prisoners.  What  must  have  been  the  sensa- 
tions of  that  illustrious  man  after  releasing  some  of  the 
very  strongest  and  fiercest  maniacs  from  the  chains 
which  had  bound  them  for  years  to  the  wall,  men  whom 
others  were  afraid  to  trust  with  liberty  for  a  moment, 
lest  they  should  rend  their  keepers!  Pinel  found  that, 
instead  of  the  spring  of  the  tiger,  they  greeted  him  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  and  were  passive  and  obedient  as 
children  to  his  commands.  Pinel's  was  a  noble  experi- 
ment, performed  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Humanity 
can  never  offer  a  sublimer  spectacle  than  that  of  a  good 
man  standing  between  insanity  and  cruelty. 

Since  the  time  of  Pinel,  the  humane  idea  generated 
in  his  mind  has  gathered    strength   in   all  civilized 
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countries,  and  it  lias,  when  carried  to  its  utmost  Length, 
produced  even  some  excesses.  Whilst  \vc  deal  tender- 
ly with  these  excesses,  on  account  of  their  origin,  it  is 
nevertheless  our  duty  to  point  them  out  for  remedy  and 
correction.  No  man  really  conversant  with  the  matter, 
can  gainsay  the  fact,  that  in  this  country,  as  in  others, 
medical  men  have  been  the  foremost  ameliorators  of  the 
condition  of  the  insane.  As  the  management  and  study 
of  insanity  have  improved,  asylums  for  the  insane  have 
passed  from  lay  into  medical  hands,  so  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  treatment  of  insanity  is  almost  purely  in 
the  hands  of  the  profession.  In  truth,  medicine  receives 
it  as  an  admitted  truth,  that  Psychology  is  the  very 
highest  department  of  medical  stud)-,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  we  possess  have  been  devoted  to  this 
most  important  subject.  For  the  results,  we  can  point 
triumphantly  to  the  splendid  works  on  insanity  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  insane,  which  have  been  produ- 
ced within  the  last  half  century — to  the  diminished  mor- 
tality among  the  insane,  and  to  the  vastly-increased 
proportion  of  cures  which  have  been  effected. 

Yet  it  is  a  humiliating  fact,  that  in  the  over-excitement 
of  the  public  mind  on  this  topic,  thsre  is  evidently  mani- 
fested a  prevailing  jealousy  of  the  profession  in  all  that 
concerns  the  insane.  In  the  trials  of  criminals  suspect- 
ed of  insanity,  or  persons  undoubtedly  insane, — in  con- 
sidering the  crimes  committed  during  paroxysms  of  in- 
sanity,— in  commissions  of  lunacy,  and  in  every  other 
instance  in  which  medicine  comes  before  the  public  in 
connexion  with  insanity,  this  jealousy  is  most  flagrantly 
apparent.  The  profession  is  treated  as  though  it  deser- 
ved punishment  rather  than  gratitude,  for  its  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  insane.  Every  opportunity  of  blame,  de- 
served or  undeserved,  is  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the 
organs  of  public  opinion.  A  society  actually  exists 
u  The  Alleged  Lunatic's  Friend  Society/'  holding  public 
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meetings,  publishing  transactions,  offering  premiums  fbr 
anti-medical  essays,  the  great — nay  sole,  object  of  the 
association  being,  to  destroy  what  its  members  imagine 
to  be,  the  existing  medical  despotism  towards  the  in- 
sane. 

Doubtless,  there  are,  in  the  profession,  as  in  all  large 
bodies  of  men,  unworthy  individuals,  and  some  of  these 
occasionally  commit  faults  in  the  management  of  the  in- 
sane, for  which  reprehension  and  punishment  are  due. 
From  none  do  they  receive  them  more  emphatically  than 
from  their  professional  brethren.  But  such  cases  are  too 
few  and  rare  to  justify  the  public  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
No!  we  must  attribute  the  major  part  of  the  public  illi- 
berality  towards  the  profession  to  an  excess  of  the  bene- 
volent sentiments  for  those  afflicted  with  insanity — prin- 
cipally fostered  and  carried  into  execution  by  medical 
men  themselves.  Mixed  with  this,  there  is  a  natural 
sensitiveness  on  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
an  invasion  of  which,  by  medical  men,  is  held  in  great 
professed  horror.  The  public  mind  has  been  so  harrow- 
ed and  saturated  by  tales  of  asylum  atrgcities,  of  Bed- 
lam and  St.  Luke's  in  the  olden  time,  that  men  cannot 
think  of  these  places  even  now,  save  as  dens  of  lust  and 
barbarity.  No  lay-man  who  has  not  visited  a  well-con- 
ducted asylum,  where  kindness  is  the  invariable  rule — 
where  restraint,  or  rather,  control,  is  invisible — where 
the  appearance,  and  not  the  appearance  merely,  of 
family  association  predominates — where  an  inexperien- 
ced person  would  scarcely  distinguish  the  lunatics  from 
their  attendants,  can  fairly  judge  of  the  case  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands  between  the  medical  profession  and  insa- 
nity. Yet  every  one  thinks  himself  constituted  a  judge 
upon  this  matter;  every  one  dreams  of  an  insane  person 
not  as  he  is,  gardening,  reading  the  newspaper,  playing 
at  billiards  or  cricket,  in  the  gymnasium,  or  taking  un- 
limited exercise  ;  but  they  imagine  him  after  the  pattern 
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of  Sterne's  prisoner,  making  the  dreary  notch  in  his  stick 
which  told  of  a  day  of  misery,  by  the  one  dreary  ray  of 
light  permitted  to  penetrate  his  dungeon.     The  public 
mind  seems  drunk,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  with  huma- 
nity on  this  subject. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  this,  perhaps  pardonable,  but 
certainly  mischievous  sensitiveness,  thai  it  cannot  be 
tolerated  even  that  the  insane  should  submit  to  that 
kindly  control  quite  compatible  with  non-restraint,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  defend  themselves  and  others 
from  injury,  and,  above  all,  necessary  to  the  cure  of  in- 
sanity. It  is  a  disagreeable  necessity  that  medical  men 
should  have  to  curb  these  excesses  of  humanity,  but  it  is 
a  necessity,  and  one  to  which  they  must  submit,  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  that  the  real  interests  of  the  insane 
do  not  suffer.  That  the  profession  will  do  their  duly,  the 
public  has  a  warranty  in  the  past  conduct  of  those  medi- 
cal men  who  are  engaged  in  the  treatment  and  elucida- 
tion of.  insanity. 

We  are  led  fo  these  preliminary  remarks  by  the  recent 
case  of"  Nottidge  versus  Ripley,"  in  which  the  prevailing 
and  injurious  jealousy  of  the  public  towards  the  profes- 
sion, has  been  rendered  very  prominent  both  by  the  dicta 
of  the  learned  judge  on  that  occasion,  and  by  the  pretty 
unanimous  comments  of  the  public  press.  If  this  feeling 
were  allowed  to  dominate  unreproved,  the  humanity- 
mongers  would  soon  degrade  the  treatment  of  insanity 
into  a  branch  of  quackery,  for  none  would  be  held  fit  to 
treat  the  insane  but  those  willing  to  bow  to  the  preju- 
dices of  ignorance  and  jealousy.  For  ourselves,  we 
think  thai  our  strong  advocacy  of  the  humane  treatment 
of  the  insane,  and  our  constant  efforts  to  establish  gene- 
rally a  safe  ycl  gentle  system  of  non-restraint,  are  too 
well  known  to  render  any  apology  from  us  necessary, 
when  we  undertake  to  remove  from  the  public  mind  the 
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antiquated  and  unjust  notions  fostered  by  self-elected  re- 
formers, and  recently  countenanced  by  the  bench. 

Tne  strictly  medical  and  medcio-legal  points  of  the 
Nottidge  case  may  be  very  briefly  summed  up-  Miss 
Nottidge,  after  exhibiting  various  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  unsoundness  of  mind,  secreted  herself  at  Char- 
13m,  in  the  Agapemone  of  Mr.  Prince.  From  this  place 
she  was  abducted  through  the  agency  of  her  mother  and 
her  brother-in-law,  and  brought  to  London.  She  was 
then  examined  by  two  professional  men  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  her  state  of  mind,  and  as  she  was  found  to  be 
insane,  the  proper  certificates  were  signed,  and  she  was 
placed  in  a  respectable  lunatic  asylum.  After  remaining 
in  the  asylum  for  a  considerable  time,  and  still  preser- 
ving her  delusions,  she  broke  her  word  of  honor,  and  es- 
caped from  thence.  In  this  escape,  she  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Prince  and  his  agents.  She  was,  however,  re-cap- 
tured, and  again  conducted  to  the  asylum.  After  a 
while,  her  health  suffering,  and  the  state  of  her  health 
being  weighed  against  her  delusions,  which  still  existed 
in  full  force,  she  was  liberated  most  humanely,  but,  as  it 
now  appears,  most  unwisely  by  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  inquire  into  the  strictly  medico- 
legal portions  of  their  proceedings.  The  medical  pro- 
fession certainly  had.  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
original  abduction  by  force  from  Charlyn.  That  was  an 
illegal  and  punishable  act  of  violence,  but  still  an  act 
quite  distinct  from  her  subsequent  medical  surveillance. 
But  even  for  this  illegal  proceeding,  the  majority  of 
sound  thinking  persons  will  find  some  excuse  in  the 
feelings  of  an  aged  mother,  who  had  already  lost  three 
daughters  by  the  same  agencies,  which  were  now  en- 
trapping the  person  and  fortune  of  her  eldest  and  weak- 
est child.  However  this  may  be,  the  abduction  was 
strictly  extra-professional — the  act,  simply,  of  her  own 
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friends.  The  procedure  of  confining  her  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  was,  on  the  other  hand,  strictly  formal  and  legal, 
and  based  upon  professional  proceedings.  Two  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  abduction  from  Charlyn,  certified  unhe- 
sitatingly to  her  insanity,  giving,  of  course,  the  grounds 
of  their  opinion ;  and  she  was,  with  perfect  legality, 
placed  in  an  asylum.  Once  formally  placed  there,  she 
was  under  the  management  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy,  who,  acting  under  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  are  the  legal  guardians  of  such  persons. 

We  have  made  this  careful  distinction  between  the 
abduction  and  reception  into  an  asylum,  because  the  two 
things  have,  with  more  ingenuity  than  honesty,  been  pur- 
posely mixed  up  toge'her  in  order  to  confuse  the  public, 
and  excite  a  prejudice  against  the  defendants  in  the 
recent  action,  and  also  against  the  medical  profession. 
One  point,  too,  has  been  altogether  left  out  of  sight  by 
our  diurnal  and  hebdomadal  philanthropists — namely, 
the  attempted  abduction  from  the  Moorcroft  Asylum  by 
the  prosecutors,  which  was  a  matter  quite  as  illegal  as 
the  original  abduction  from  Charlyn.  No  unprejudiced 
person  can  say  that  the  unfortunate  lady  was  not  more 
emphatically  under  the  protection  of  ihe  law  at  the  asy- 
lum than  at  the  Agapemone. 

The  continuance  of  Miss  Nottidge  at  Moorcroft,  and 
also  her  subsequent  removal  was,  therefore,  as  we  have 
said,  strictly  legal,  and  accompanied  with  all  the  forms 
demanded  by  law.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  that 
the  only  censurable  point  in  the  whole  matter  was  her 
liberation  and  removal  from  all  control.  Far  happier 
would  it  have  been  for  all  the  parties  concerned, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  financiers  at  the  Agapemone, 
had  she  remained  up  to  the  present  time  either  in  an 
asylum,  or  iu  some  private  residence  under  proper 
control, 
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The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Conolly  are  most 
interesting  and  to  the  purpose  : — 

'•  If  the  judges  and  members  of  the  bar  would  take  the  trouble  of  visiting 
asylums  more  frequently,  the  medical  and  the  legal  profession  would  not  so 
often  be  brought  into  collisions,  in  which  truth  is  generally  sacrificed  to  autho- 
rity. If  the  able  writers  of  the  public  press  would  lake  the  same  trouble,  it 
would  prevent  their  falling  into  vulgar  exaggerations  respecting  the  condition 
of  those  placed  in  asylums.  They  would  all  derive  useful,  and  I  think,  wel- 
come information  from  opportunities  which  would  be  everywhere  cheerfully 
afforded  to  them.  They  would  learn  to  take  more  comprehensive  and  more 
exact  views  of  the  nature  of  insanity;  and  would  become  convinced  that  the 
name  of  lunatic  asylum  ought  no  longer  to  be  received  as  that  of  a  place  of 
cruelty,  suffering,  torture,  and  horror,  In  the  last  ten  years,  changes  havo 
taken  place  in  them  into  which,  if  I  may  trust  to  my  own  observation,  neither 
lawvers  nor  writers  for  the  public  have  much  c&red  to  inquire.  The  lawyer 
must  adhere  to  his  definitions,  and  make  either  truth  or  falsehood  strong  as  it 
happens ;  and  the  writer  for  the  public  must  startle  and  amaze,  and  therefore 
he  still  draws  on  recollections  of  the  past,  or  on  his  imagination.  Thus  it  is 
seldom  that  either  of  them,  when  lunacy  is  in  question,  meets  the  medical  man 
with  caudour,  or  on  equal  ground. 

"  Ali  well-conducted  asylums  have  now  become  places  of  protection,  abound- 
ing in  the  means  of  diverting  the  thoughts,  of  calming  morbid  excitement,  of 
soothing  the  distressed,  of  rousing  the  apathetic,  and  of  restraining  the  lower 
propensities  of  the  insane,  aud  restoring  the  control  of  reason.  The  most 
powerful  of  all  restraints  is  found  to  be  kindness,  and  it  would  be  well  for  man- 
kind if,  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another  without  the  walls  of  asylums,  they 
imitated  the  forbearance  exercised  to  those  within  them.  The  patient  who 
was  wasting  his  money  when  at  large,  or  forming  a  degrading  connexion,  or 
lost  in  drunkenness,  or  wandering  about  dirty  and  ragged,  followed  by  the  idle 
and  mocking  crowd,  or  vexing  the, quiet  of  many  houses  by  night  and  day,  and 
breaking  the  heart  of  sorrowing  relatives,  becomes,  after  a  short  residence  in  a 
good  asylum,  composed  in  manner,  decent  in  conduct,  orderly  in  dress;  he  is 
saved  from  ruin  as  to  his  property,  or  from  impoverishing  those  related  to  him ; 
and  enjoys  a  degree  of  liberty  and  happiness  which  no  other  residence  could 
afford  him.  To  forbid  the  placing  of  such  persons  in  asylums  because  they  are 
not  dangerous,  can  never  have  been  your  lordship's  deliberate  intention.  It 
would  be  to  forbid  their  being  protected  and  cured,  and  to  consigu  them  to 
every  variety  of  insult,  and  injury,  and  suffering,  and  loss." 

We  trust  that  not  a  doubt  can  remain  on  the  mind  of 
any  person,  that  as  far  as  our  own  profession  was  con- 
cerned, the  most  jealous  stickler  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
sane can  have  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Miss  Nottidge  was  originally  placed  in 
an  asylum.    It  is  the  merest  cant  to  look  upon  the  case 
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as  one  of  medical  persecution  or  despotic  authority. 
The  law  was  carried  out  fairly,  and  to  the  letter.  If 
there  was  any  fault  therefore,  it  was  in  the  constitution 
of  the  law,  not  in  the  supposed  tendency  of  medicine  to 
despolism. 

Let  us,  therefore,  next  examine  into  this  part  of  the 
question,  which  removes  it  from  the  personalities  of  an 
individual  case.  When  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  gave  it  as 
his  judicial  opinion,  that  "  no  person  ought  to  be  confined 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  unless  dangerous  to  himself  and 
others,"  he  cither  condemned  the  law  or  its  administra- 
tion, or  intended  to  do  so,  and  he  further  implied  a  new 
definition  of  insanity,  which  would  exclude  all  cases  ex- 
cept the  homicidal  and  the  suicidal.  His  lordship's  de- 
finition of  insanity  has  been  ably  handled  by  Dr.  Conolly 
in  his  letter,  which  we  have  no  doubt  the  great  majority 
of  our  readers  have  already  perused  with  delight.  This 
physician  has  shown  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  of 
insanity,  there  is  no  tendency  to  homicide  or  suicide, 
but  still  such  an  absence  of  all  moral  control,  on  the  part 
of  the  individual,  as  to  render  the  assumption  of  some 
other  control  absolutely  necessary  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  families,  and  the  rescue  of  the  person  affected 
from  the  commission  of  a  variety  of  crimes  neither  homi- 
cidal nor  suicidal.  The  forms  of  insanity  which  manifest 
themselves  in  theft  without  motive,  in  uncontrollable 
lust,  in  the  assumption  of  every  variety  of  titles  from 
emperors  and  popes  to  parish  paupers,  and  from  arch- 
angels to  devils,  are  none  of  them  necessarily  "  danger- 
ous," in  the  sense  used  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  Al- 
most every  large  asylum  has  its  poor  maniac  with  the 
delusion  of  boundless  wealth  ;  its  rich  inmate  with  the 
dread  of  abject  poverty;  persons  of  originally  pure  mind 
are  seen  indulging,  as  far  as  is  allowed,  in  obscene  and 
profane  conversation  ;  others,  of  naturally  trifling  habits 
and  modes  of  thought,  assume  the  style  of  prophets  and 
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founders  of  new  sects  in  religion.  Common  sense,  which 

rides  even  over  the  opinions  of  a  judge,  pronounces 
these  persons  to  be  mad,  and  science  confirms  the  judg- 
ment, but  m}r  Lord  Chief  Baron's  creed  would  not  allow 
him  to  place  such  persons  under  constraint.  We  fear, 
if  the  large  classes  of  insane  persons,  extra-homicidal 
and  extra-suicidal,  were  let  loose  upon  society,  there 
would  soon  be  sad  work,  and,  in  the  end,  the  insane 
would  be  treated  far  more  rigorously  than  at  present. 

Again,  we  need  scarcely  point  out,  for  it  has  been  re- 
peated and  reiterated,  that  a  numerous  class  of  lunatics 
have  lucid  intervals,  sometimes  of  great  length,  during 
which  their  conduct  and  disposition  are  most  gentle*  but 
who  on  a  sudden  may  be  seized  wiih  a  tendency  to  injure 
themselves  or  others.  These  sudden  exacerbations  of  a 
dormant  malady,  cannot  be  foreseen,  or  the  time  of  their 
appearance  reduced  to  any  rule,  though  the  experienced 
physician,  testing  the  delusions  of  the  patient  even  in  his 
lucidity,  can  pronounce  that  such  and  such  a  patient, 
though  of  extremely  gentle  habits,  is  liable  to  this  kind 
of  paroxysm.  So  also,  there  is  another  class  of  patients 
who  remain  gentle  and  well-behaved,  while  under  me- 
dical control,  but  who  on  the  removal  of  control  are  cer- 
tainly affected  with  destructive  tendencies.  Such  per- 
sons frequently  beg  to  be  defended  against  themselves, 
and  implore  protection  of  the  superintendents  of  asylums. 
Critics  complain  of  medical  tyranny,  but  those  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  know,  most  painfully,  that  many  a 
self-destruction,  and  many  a  murder,  are  committed  be- 
cause those  unfit  for  liberty  are  released  from  control, 
and  those  requiring  control  are  left  to  a  fatal  liberty  too 
long.  The  Castlereaghs  and  Romillys  are  not  the  only 
lunatics  who  destroy  themselves  from  the  absence  of 
control.  Those  who,  under  the  specious  pleas  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject,  and  humanity  to  the  insane,  unduly 
weaken  the  legal  constraint  of  the  lunatic,  are  in  reality 
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accessories  before  the  fact  to  many  of  the  murders  and 
suicides  winch,  from  time  to  time,  shock  society  to  its 
core. 

Not  only  do  the  interests  of  patients  and  of  society, 
require  the  judicious  control  of  all  classes  of  the  insane  ; 
but  the  law  itself  requires  a  further  provision  for  it,  on 
principles  far  more  humane  than  those  recently  promul- 
gated from  the  seat  of  justice.  The  letter  signed  "  Ash- 
ley," which  is  indeed  worthy  the  signature  of  that  truly 
philanthropic  nobleman,  sets  forth  the  principle  of  the 
law  relating  to  lunacy,  as  it  at  present  stands.  But  here 
we  would  wish  to  make  one  observation.  This  letter 
has  been  depreciated  in  certain  quarters  as  the  produc- 
tion of  Lord  Ashley  alone,  and  therefore  as  carrying 
little  weight  either  on  a  medical  or  legal  topic.  None 
could  know  better  than  such  depreciators  that  it  was  the 
official  verdict  of  all  the  commissioners,  noble,  legal, 
and  medical,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  very  highest 
consideration,  being  simply  signed  by  Lord  Ashley  in 
his  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lu- 
na cy. 

This  letter  shows  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  the  Commissoners  act  as  judges  in  lunacy,  was 
intended  to  apply  to  lunatics  not  "  dangerous,"  as  well 
as  those  of  homicidal  or  suicidal  tendencies;  and  it  fur- 
ther shows  that  the  object  and  intention  of  the  act  were 
not  merely  to  confine  or  to  liberate,  but  to  manage  and 
to  cure  the  insane. 

"  We  would  first  refer  your  lordship  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  uuder  which 
this  commission  is  constituted,  and  by  virtue  of  which  persons  of  unsound  mind 
are  legally  placed,  and  detained,  in  licensed  houses  and  other  lunatic  establish- 
ments for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  their  disease. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  of  this  Act  (8  and  9  Vict.  c.  100)  is  tho 
"  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics  "  generally,  and  that  it  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  class  of  lunatics,  whether  dangerous  or  otherwise.  Indeed,  tho 
whole  tenour  of  this  and  of  the  County  Asylums  Act  (8  and  9  Vict.  c.  126), 
shows  that  these  Acta  extend  to  lunatics  of  every  description,  and  that  danger 
gum  lunatics  are  only  occasionally  noticed,  where  it  u  necessary  to  except  nod 
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distinguish  them  from  the  rest.  The  Act,  as  set  forth  in  its  title,  is  "  An  Act 
fur  the  Regulation  of  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics,''  and  the  word  "  Lu- 
natic "  is  (s.  114)  defined  to  mean  "  every  insane  person,  and  every  person  be- 
ing an  idiot  or  lunatic,  or  of  unsound  mind;"'  aud  in  the  statement  annexed  to 
the  order  authorizing  the  patient's  confinement,  one  point  of  inquiry  is  in  theso 
words:  "  Whether  suicidal  or  dangerous  to  others;"  thereby  denoting  that  pa- 
tients who  are  not  included  in  that  class  are  equally  subjected  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  County  Asylums  Act  (8  aud  0 
Vict.  c.  where  (ss.  27  and  47,  aud  schedule  D)  dangerous  lunatics  are  also 
referred  to  as  forming  part  only  of  the  body  of  insane  persons,  whose  confine- 
ment and  treatment  in  Lunatic  Asylums  are  thereby  authorized. 

'•  The  object  of  these  Acts  is  not,  as  your  lordship  is  aware,  so  much  to  con- 
fine lunatics,  as  to  restore  to  a  healthy  state  of  mind  sucli  of  them  as  are  curable, 
and  to  afford  comfort  and  protection  to  the  rest.  Amongst  the  many  persons 
confined  as  being  lunatics,  or  of  unsound  mind,  those  who  are  manifestly  dan- 
gerous— that  is  to  say,  those  who,  by  some  overt  act,  have  already  proved  them- 
selves to  be  dangerous — are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  the  far  more  nume- 
rous classes  consisting  of, — 1st,  Those  who  are  sent  to  lunatic  establishments 
for  the  purpose  of  treatment,  with  a  view  to  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  their 
malady;  2ndly,  Those  who,  from  disease  of  mind  are  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  who  therefore  require,  at  certain  periods  (or  perhaps  generally),  the 
most  careful  supervision  and  control ;  and  3dly,  Those  who  are  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  or  their  affairs,  and  are  likely,  therefore,  to  sustain 
serious  injury  if  left  at  large  and  unprotected." 

The  letter  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor also  points  out  those  varieties  of  insanity  indicated  by 
Dr.  Conolly,  in  which  supervision  becomes  necessary, 
though  the  subject  of  it  may  not  be  "  dangerous  to  them- 
selves or  others."  The  Commissioners  enumerate 
among  them  idiocy  or  imbecility,  theomania,  erotomania, 
nvmphomania,  and  various  other  forms  of  moral  insanity 
which  it  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  particu- 
larize. 

Another  grave  question  has  arisen  out  of  the  Nottidge 
case.  Granting  that  persons  of  unsound  mind,  not  "  dan- 
gerous," may  properly  be  confined,  are  the  defences  of 
society  against  kidnapping  into  lunatic  asylums  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  prevent  the  confinement  of  sane  persons 
by  interested  parties?  We  have  all  experienced  the 
dread  of  kidnapping  in  early  childhood.     The  public, 
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made  up  M  of  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  lias  taken  up 
the  notion  that  medical  men  are  kidnappers,  or  the  in- 
struments oi"  kidnapping,  and  that  lunatic  establishments 
are  the  receptacles  of  their  victims.  We  scarcely  for- 
bore a  smile  when,  the  other  day,  a  great  organ  of  opinion 
exclaimed,  "  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  four  signatures  !" 
The  writer  was  evidently  trembling,  or  affecting  to 
tremble,  for- the  preservation  of  his  own  liberty  in  the 
face  of  doctors  and  commissioners.  Let  us  see  what  the 
Commissioners  say  about  these  "  four  signatures,"  and 
of  the  circumstances  which  should  convince  any  reason- 
able person  of  their  validity  as  proofs  of  insanity,  and 
also  the  reasons  why  the  occasions  arc  very  rare  in  which 
the  immediate  liberation  of  any  person  legally  placed  in 
an  asylum  can  be  ordered. 

"  Every  person  placed  in  confinement  as  a  lunatic,  must  prima,  facie  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  insane.  Before  a  private  patient  can  be  legally  detained  in  any 
house,  there  must  exist  an  order,  signed  by  some  friend  or  relative,  two  certifi- 
cates from  different  medical  practitioners,  who  have  each  separately  examined 
the  patient,  and  also  a  third  certificate  or  statement  from  the  medical  officer  of 
the  establishment,  all  expressing  the  condition  of  the  individual  as  of  unsound 
mind,  and  a  proper  subject  for  confinement.  It  would  argue  great  rashness 
and  imprudence,  to  say  the  least,  on  our  parts,  to  determine  on  the  immediate, 
or  even  the  very  speedy  liberation  of  a  person  S3  certified,  unless  we  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  certificates  had  been  fraudulently  obtained,  or  we  were 
strengthened  in  our  own  impressions  by  the  Opinion  of  the  medical  officers 
having  the  care  of  the  patient,  that  the  confinement  had,  from  the  first,  beeu 
improper,  or  that  the  nature  of  the  malady  was  such  as  is  usually  of  short  du- 
ration, and  that  a  perfect  cure  had  been  effected.  Although,  in  a  few  cases  of 
acute  mania,  the  disorder  is  sometimes  of  short  duration,  yet  where  there  exist 
actual  delusions,  the  process  of  recovery  (if  ever  it  lakes  place)  is  slow  and 
gradual,  and  the  question  as  to  the  probability  of  cute  can  scarcely  be  deter- 
mined satisfactorily  until  after  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed." 

For  ourselves,  we  can  hardly  imagine  sucb  a  con-glo- 
meration  of  villany,  as  that  three  medical  men,  and  a 
*'  friend  or  relation,"  should  be  found  to  act  together  in 
such  a  hideous  business  as  that  of  the  premeditated  con- 
finement of  a  sane  person,  in  face  of  the  certain  and 
ppeedy  exposure  and  punishment  which  must  inevitably 
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ensue,  from  the  many  means  of  check  and  detection 
■which  the  law  has  provided.  A  gentleman  of  the  long 
robe,  Mr.  C.  Curton  Cooper,  is,  however,  of  a  different 
opinion  ;  but,  though  desirous  of  examining  his  letter  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  with  all  candour,  we  cannot  say  he 
has  supported  his  view  by  any  very  striking  or  cogent 
arguments.  Still  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  give  our  read- 
ers the  benefit  of  his  opinions.  We  quote  his  opening 
sentences,  to  show  how  vague  and  shadowy  his  own 
notions  arc  upon  the  matter.  We  italicise  the  words 
which  imply  so  much  distrust  and  hesitation  as  almost  to 
nullify  the  opinions  of  the  author: — 

"  A  person  is  not  merely  related  to  or  connected  with  an  individual,  but,  as 
not  unfreqaently  happens,  he  has  the  possession,  or  the  control,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property,  or  the  receipt  of  his  income — in  what  character,  or  under 
what  circumstances  is  not  material  to  my  purpose.  Now,  such  person  being 
related  to,  or  connected  with  the  individual,  has  the  power  to  have  him  con- 
fined as  a  lunatic  upon  his  own  order  and  statement,  provided  he  can  get  the 
necessary  medical  certificate — and  that,  be  it  remembered,  may  be  the  certifi- 
cate of  any  two  apothecaries.  Sometimes  the  certificate  of  one  will  suffice — at 
least,  for  a  space.  He  must,  of  course,  undertake  to  pay  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  the  expenses  of  the  individual's  maintenance;  but  as  he  remains  in  the 
enjoyment  (should  his  proceedings  be  successful,  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment) 
of  the  alleged  lunatic's  fortune,  this  he  most  willingly  does." 

The  strongest  hypothesis  put  by  Mr.  Cooper,  for  he 
never  advances  beyond  hypothesis  or  general  assertions, 
is  this : — 

"There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  persons  are  sometimes  confined  in 
hcuses  licensed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  whom  a  jury  would  find  to  be  of 
60iind  mind.  My  own  experience  induces  me  to  think  that  such  impression  pre- 
vails not  without  cause.  Supposing,  however,  the  impression  to  be  erroneous, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  means  should  bo  used  to  remove  it ;  and  the  best  way 
of  effecting  this  is  to  afford  ail  possible  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  real  state 
of  those  unhappy  persons.  The  object  of  these  few  lines  is  to  inquire  whether, 
in  the  law  now  regulating  the  Custody  of  lunatics,  those  facilities  exist.  Should 
such  facilities  not  exist — should  that  be  the  conclusion  at  which  you  arrive, 
those  who  have  observed  your  lordship's  public  career  arc  satisfied  that  no 
long  period  will  elapse  before  the  defect — once  that  it  is  perceired  by  you-r-is 
supplied. " 
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To  this  passage  we  shall  make  more  than  one  demur- 
rer. There  must  be  more  than  the  certificate  of  two 
apothecaries — there  must  be  the  certificate  of  the  res- 
ponsible superintendent  of  the  asylum,  liable  to  the  loss 
of  reputation,  the  character  of  his  establishment,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  his  licence,  in  case  of  collusion  or  wrong 
doing.  The  certificates  are  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy,  who  are  bound  to  see  and  examine  the  pa- 
tient at  certain  specified  periods,  so  that  in  reality  they 
must  become  a  party  to  the  three  certificates.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  Commissioners,  there  is  another  inspect- 
ing power,  in  the  districts  not  included  under  the  word 
"  metropolitan" — viz.  the  visiting  magistrates,  and  it  cer- 
tainly requites  some  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe 
that  with  such  checks  and  counter-checks  false  confine- 
ments are  possible  in  the  present  da}\  We  are,  indeed, 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Cooper  himself  is  obliged  to  quote 
Jiis  examples  from  times  long  anterior  to  the  present  law 
of  lunacy  coming  into  operation.  We  ought  to  observe 
that  the  case  to  which  he  alludes,  in  which  a  maniac 
may  be  consigned  to  an  asylum  in  case  of  emergency 
upon  one  certificate,  is  the  existence  of  a  furious  parox- 
ysm, in  which  the  patient  is  imminently  dangerous  if 
nl  lowed  to  be  at  large. 

But  is  it  fair  to  consider  the  chances  of  dangerous  lu- 
natics remaining  at  large  as  well  as  the  possibility, — for 
we  will  not  say  probability, — that  the  sane  may  be  con- 
founded with  the  insane?  Insanity  being  an  hereditary 
malady,  the  relations  of  insane  persons  are  generally 
slow  from  motives  of  self-interest  to  admit  the  existence 
of  insanity  in  their  families.  In  many  cases  great  mis- 
chief results  from  the  pride  which  disguises  the  presence 
of  insanity.  After  the  admission  of  any  person  into  an 
asylum,  he  may  be  discharged  summarily  by  the  Com- 
missioners, or  by  the  visiting  magistrates.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  lawyers  and  medical  men  of  the  greatest 
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experience  in  insanity,  and  who  are  necessarily  skilful 
in  the  highest  degree  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
Any  attempt  to  hood-wink  them  by  certificates  respect- 
ing insane  persons,  even  supposing  three  members  of  our 
profession  could  be  found  sufficiently  villanous  to  act  in 
concert  in  such  a  matter,  would  be  hopeless  and  absurd. 
The  cry  about  the  ''four  signatures"  is  especially  ridi- 
culous. Are  we  not  in  a  thousand  things  at  the  mercy 
of  a  quadruple  conspiracy  against  life  and  property  ? 
were  it  not  that  there  is  some  honesty  in  man,  some 
safe-guard  in  society,  and  some  dread  of  detection  and 
punishment. 

Again,  the  visiting  magistrates  are  always  accompanied 
by  a  physician  officially  appointed  to  assist  them  in  the 
inspection  of  asylums.  Thus  the  public  is  not  altogether 
defenceless  against  medical  knaves  and  tyrants  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  legislature  has  provided  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  all  mis- 
doings in  the  matter  of  false  confinement  on  the-  plea  of 
lunacy.  Not  only  have  the  Commissioners  and  the  visit- 
ing magistrates  the  power  and  the  duty  to  restore  cured 
and  sane  persons  to  society,  but  the  relations  of  the  pa- 
tient may  do  so  at  any  moment  they  please.  In  the 
letter  of  the  Commissioners  they  say — 

"  The  person  signing  the  ortler  for  a  patient's  confinement  (generally  a  rela- 
tive or  friend)  not  (infrequently,  indeed,  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  liberating  a  patient  whilst  still  under  a  delusion,  and  before  recovery,  and 
the  Commissioners  have  no  right,  and  never  attempt  to  interfere.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  premature  discharge  of  a  lunatic  patient  however,  is  frequently 
a  relapse,  and  should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided.  Even  with  all  the  caution 
now  exercised  by  the  medical  officers  of  asylums,  many  of  whom  possess  great 
experience,  and  have  daily  opportunities  of  watching  the  process  of  recovery,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  re-admit,  within  a  short  period,  many  patients 
whom  they  have  discharged  as  recovered." 

In  legislating  on  the  subject  of  lunacy,  two  great  points 
are  to  be  considered — society  must  be  defended  from  the 
insane,  and  the  risks  incident  to  their  improper  removal 
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from  all  control.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  insane  them- 
selves are  to  he  defended,  and  especial  care  should  he 
taken  that  tanity  should  never  be  confounded  with  insa- 
nity. ' 

Are  these  matters  sufficiently  cared  for  under  the 
present  state  of  the  law  and  its  administration?  We 
say  boldly  and  truthfully,  Yes.  If  there  be  any  Leaning 
of  the  balance  of  justice  one  way  or  the  other,  we  believe 
it  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  public 
feeling,  a  spurious  humanity,  and  a  jealousy  of  the  pro- 
fession, point.  We  believe  that  at  the  present  moment, 
society  is  less  guarded  against  the  insane,  than  arc  the 
insane  against  society.  In  the  present  constitution  and 
course  of  things,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  insane 
persons  may  go  free,  to  the  destruction  of  themselves 
and  others,  than  that  any  person  not  insane  should 
be  detained,  even  for  ever  so  short  a  space,  in  an 
asylum  for  lunatics.  But  wc  nre  not  content  with  this 
expression  of  our  opinion.  We  have  given  the  data 
upon  which  we  form  it.  Let  others  judge.  If  we  are 
threatened  with  mischief,  it  is  from  laxity,  rather  than 
from  DISCIPLINE. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


EXTRACT 

From  a  Letter  written  by  Dr.  A.  H.  De  Forest,  of  the 
Syrian  Mission,  to  Dr.  Butler,  of  the  Retreat  for  the 
Insane,  Hartford,  Conn. 

#  #  n  The  view  of  the  Retreat  affords  me 
matter  for  many  a  conversational  lecture  to  my  Syrian 
visitors,  exhibiting  as  it  does,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
difference  between  our  tender  mercies  and  theirs.  The 
extent  of  the  building,  the  neatness  of  the  grounds,  and 
the  cheerful  appearance  of  the  entire  establishment  as- 
tonish them.  Insanity  here,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  diseased  and  the  possessed ; 
and  when  one  is  affected  with  this  malady,  they  summon 
a  physician  and  priest  to  determine  whether  the  patient 
shall  be  medicated,  and  humoured,  and  amused,  or  shall 
be  crossed,  starved,  beaten,  and  exorcised.  I  have  been 
called  in  to  determine  this  point,  and  have  found  a  monk, 
or  a  nun,  or  a  priest,  associated  with  me  in  counsel. 
Commonly  the  friends  of  the  insane  at  first  try  a  little 
medication,  and  take  the  patient  into  the  country  "  to 
smell  the  air,"  and  not  a  few  recover  thus.  If,  however, 
this  is  unsuccessful,  they  suppose  it  Satan's  work,  and 
the  patient  is  sent  to  some  mosque  or  convent  famed  for 
casting  out  devils.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  "  re- 
treats for  the  insane  "  is  in  the  mountain  between  the 
Cedars  and  Tripoli.  It  is  a  Maronite  convent,  dedicated 
to  St.  Anthony,  and  the  richest  in  estates  of  all  the  con- 
vents of  Syria.    The  apartment  for  the  insane  is  a  natu- 
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ral  cavern  in  the  side  of  a  valley,  through  whose  roof 
water  trickling  down  has  left  stalagmites  and  stalactites 
in  various  parts  of  the  cave.  These  growing  stones  are 
among  the  miraculous  wonders  of  the  place,  and  prove 
to  the  natives  that  it  contains  wonder-working  power. 
The  patient  is  chained  there,  an  iron  collar  heing  locked 
about  his  neck,  to  which  a  chain  is  attached.  The  diet 
is  bread  and  water,  and  but  little  of  that,  and  the  rest  of 
the  treatment  consists  of  prayers,  blows,  and  exorcisms. 
If  these  succeed  the  saint  is  thanked  for  his  kindness, 
and  his  convent  receives  a  present  for  his  trouble.  If  the 
case  resists  such  treatment,  it  is  proved  thereby  to  be 
disorder,  not  possession ;  and  as  the  virtue  of  the  cave 
extends  not  to  the  healing  of  diseases,  only  to  the  casting 
out  of  devils,  the  patient  is  dismissed.  This  establish- 
ment is  a  type  of  the  rest,  and  is  the  largest  of  all,  and 
most  frequented.  Scores  of  insane  of  all  sects  of  nominal 
Christians,  of  Druses,  and  even  of  Moslems,  are  sent 
there  every  year.  Sometimes  a  monk  will  undertake 
the  cure  in  the  house  of  the  afflicted,  or  will  imprison 
him  in  the  village  church.  A  case  of  this  sort  fell  under 

my  notice  at    where  I  was  then  residing.  A 

middle-aged  woman,  who  has  hereditary  tendency  to  in- 
sanity, was  affected  with  it  after  an  attack  of  puerperal 
fever.  A  neighboring  monk  declared  her  to  be  possess- 
ed, and  offered  to  drive  out  the  evil  one.  After  praying 
over  her,  and  sprinkling  her  with  holy  water,  and  com- 
manding the  spirit  to  leave  her,  she  became  quiet,  and 
he  declared  her  healed,  but  the  next  day  she  was  as  bad 
as  ever.  The  monk  returned,  and  entered  into  colloquy 
with  the  devil,  asking  "  What  is  your  name,  you  cursed 
spirit?"  The  patient  gave  the  name  of  her  nearest 
neighbor. 

The  Priest  asked,  "  Where  do  you  live?" 
"  In  the  tornb." 

"  Whence  came  vou  to  enter  this  woman?" 
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"From  the  furnace." 

"  What  form  did  you  assume?" 

"  The  form  of  a  cat." 

"  Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  her,  yesterday?" 
"  To  the  roof,  lo  tempt  her." 

The  monk  declared  that  this  "  kind  goeth  not  out  but 
by  prayer  and  fasting,"  and  said  he  should  fast  three 
days.  The  woman  was  confined  meanwhile  in  the  vil- 
lage church.  The  priest  pretended  to  have  fasted  the 
specified  time,  and  held  numerous  colloquies  with  the 
adversary.  The  responses  were  much  like  those  given 
above.  The  priest  then  cursed  the  spirit  aloud,  and  see- 
ing the  woman  more  calm,  said  he  would  try  her,  as  he 
thought  the  evil  one  was  somewhat  subdued.  With  this 
view  he  asked  her  to  kiss  his  shoe,  as  this  is  the  lowest 
act  of  humility,  and  pride  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  devil.  As  she  refused  he  alternately  cursed  and 
coaxed  her,  kissed  the  shoe  himself  by  way  of  example, 
and  beat  her  with  it  violently  over  the  mouth  until  the 
blood  flowed  profusely.  He  then  asked  again,  "  Who 
are  you  ?" 

"  The  mother  of  such  an  one,  the  wife  of  such  an  one, 
and  daughter  of  such  an  pne,"  replied  the  woman,  giving 
the  name  of  her  son,  husband,  and  father, — "  what  do 
you  treat  me  so  for,  what  wrong  have  I  done?" 

"  Has  he  gone  out  then?"  said  the  priest. 

"  Yes,  yes." 

The  priest  blessed  God  and  the  saints,  and  led  her 
home  rejoicing,  where  she  soon  became  as  violent  as  be- 
fore. Upon  this  the  priest  went  to  his  convent,  saying  it 
evidently  was  not  possession  but  simple  melancholy,  and 
they  had  better  call  a  doctor.  I  had  seen  the  woman  be- 
fore, but  now  she  was  given  up  to  my  direction,  and  she 
gradually  became  quiet  and  returned  to  her  ordinary 
household  duties.  Many  cases  however  result  in  idiocy. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  of  the  insane 
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Mr.  D., — the  restored  hypochondriac, — over  whom  she 
had  exercised  so  salutary  an  influence.  lie  often  visited 
the  Institution  during  her  continuance  there,  bestowing 
on  her  the  kindest  assiduities  of  a  generous  and  delicate 
friendship,  and  eventually  h;ul  the  gratification  of  wit- 
nessing her  restoration  to  reason  and  to  her  family.  lie 
had  returned  to  a  life  of  active  usefulness,  and  never 
again  had  a  recurrence  of  his  distressing  malady.  He 
died  only  two  or  three  years  since. 

This  story  was  related  by  Dr.  Macdonald  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Combe,  during  his  visit  to  this  country,  and  was  deemed 
by  that  gentleman  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  repeated  in 
one  of  his  lectures.  Sir  II.  L.  Bulwer  has  also  founded 
upon  it  a  poem,  which  he  calls  "  Eva, — a  Talc  of  Light 
and  Darkness."  He  says  that  the  original  facts  were  told 
him  by  an  American  gentleman,  and  he  also  refers  to 
the  use  made  of  them  by  Mr.  Combe.  Buhver  has  over- 
laid the  incidents  with  various  fanciful  embellishments 
and  additions,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  taste, 
as  well  as  truth,  will  not  acknowledge  more  of  beauty 
and  pathos  in  the  real  narrative,  than  in  the  fictitious 
tale. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  THE  YOUNGER. 

We  copy  the  following  from  Dr.  Wigans's  work  on 
the  "  Duality  of  the  Mind,"  as  illustrations  of  the  history 
of  a  very  remarkable,  man,  but  without  at  all  coinciding 
in  the  opinions  and  inferences  of  Dr.'W. 

"  It  is  not  always  possible  to  keep  precocious  intellect 
in  check  by  the  most  judicious  proceedings,  for  it  is  gene- 
rally caused  by  a  preternaturally  rapid  growth  of  the  con- 
volutions on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  incompatible  with 
great  physical  vigor ;  but  unfortunately  such  premature 
intellectual  powers  are  so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  pa- 
rents, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convince  them  of  the 
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danger  of  their  early  cultivation.  The  child  learns  with 
such  ease,  its  acquisitions  are  made  with  so  little  effort, 
that  the  fond  parents  cannot  believe  in  the  predictions  of 
the  medical  friend,  and  spur  the  willing  steed  to  leaps 
beyond  his  strength,  till  the  brain  fails  under  the  effort. 
Knowing  these  things,  having  witnessed  the  miserable 
consequences,  I  could  not  read  the  correspondence  be- 
tween William  Pitt  and  his  father,  without  a  feeling 
allied  to  terror.  Never  did  man  go  so  near  to  destroy 
the  intellect  of  his  son  by  over-excitement  as  the  Earl 
of  Chatham.  "  Courage,  my  son,"  said  he,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  when  the  poor  lad  was  complaining  of  the 
enormous  variety  of  topics  urged  upon  his  attention, 
"  courage,  my  boy,  remember  there  is  only  the  Cyclo- 
pcedia  to  learn."  William  Pitt  was  nearly  falling  a  sa- 
crifice to  his  father's  ambition.  Great  as  were  his  ta- 
lents, I  do  not  doubt  they  would  have  been  much  great- 
er had  they  been  more  slowl}'  cultivated,  and  he  might 
then  have  attained  the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  in- 
stead of  his  brain  wearing  out  his  body  at  so  early  an 
age.  To  see  him,  as  I  have  done,  coming  to  Bellamy's 
after  the  excitement  of  a  debate  in  a  state  of  collapse,  that 
with  his  uncouth  countenance  gave  him  the  air  of  insa- 
nity, swallow  a  beef-steak  without  mastication,  and  drink 
a  bottle  of  port  wine  almost  at  a  draught,  and  be  then 
barely  wound  up  to  the  level  of  ordinary  impulse, — re- 
peat this  process  twice,  or,  I  believe,  even  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  night, — was  a  frightful  example  of  over- 
cultivation  of  the  brain,  before  it  had  attained  its  full  de- 
velopement.  So  much  had  its  excitability  been  exhausted 
by  premature  and  excessive  moral  stimuli,  that  when  his 
ambition  was  sated,  it  was  incapable  of  even  keeping  it- 
self in  action  without  the  physical  stimulants  I  have 
spoken  of.  Men  called  the  sad  exhibition,  the  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter;  I  call  it  the  contest  of  brain  and 
body,  where  victory  is  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  life." 
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WHAT  Provision  SHOULD  BE  made  kok  lunatics  WHO 

HAVE  l'Kol'EKTY  ' 

The  following  case  which  was  tried  before  the  Eng- 
lish Court  of  Chancetry  in  April,  1849,  may  sooner  or 
later  have  its  counterpart  in  this  country,  and  we  there- 
fore quote  its  leading  particulars. 

In  rc  Anstie. 
M  Two  petitions  were  presented  by  William  Bailey, 
described  as  Secretary  of  the  "Alleged  Lunatic's  Friend 
Society,"  praying  that  a  commission  in  the  nature  of  a 
writ  de  lunaUco  hujuircvdn,  might  issue  to  inquire  into  the 
lunacy  of  Peter  Sharp  Anstie  and  Henry  Anstie.  The 
petition  stated  that  the  two  Ansties  were  residing  in  the 
house  licensed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  at  Fishponds, 
near  Bristol,  and  that  they  were,  and  had  been  for  many 
years  last  past,  lunatics  and  unfit  to  manage  themselves 
or  their  affairs;  that  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  lunatics  had  been  totally  neglected  by  their  re- 
latives, and  that  their  property  was  not  duly  protected  : 
that  each  of  the  lunatics  was  entitled  to  an  annuity  of 
c£350,  devised  by  the  will  of  their  father  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  applied  for  their  board  and  lodging,  and 
all  proper  care  and  attendance  of  their  persons,  so  as  to 
administer  to  them  as  many  comforts  as  their  state  and 
circumstances  would  admit,  3'et  that  the  sum  of  .£110 
each,  per  annum,  had  only  been  applied  for  some  years 
past  for  the  support  of  the  two  lunatics  at  Fishponds  ; 
and  that  they  had  been  kept  in  a  department  appropria- 
ted to,  and  living  with,  the  noisy,  dirty,  idiotic,  and  low- 
est order  of  patients,  and  in  rooms  of  the  most  comfort- 
less and  cheerless  description  ;  without  those  comforts 
which  their  state  and  circumstances  admitted  of,  and  to 
the  great  detriment  both  of  their  bodies  and  minds,  and 
it  therefore  praved  for  a  commission.  Two  other  petitions 
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were  presented  in  behalf  of*  the  brothers  of  the  lunatics, 
also  seeking  for  a  commission  and  the  conduct  of  it. 

"  By  the  Counsel  for  Mr.  Bailey  it  was  stated,  that  the 
father  of  these  lunatics  had  placed  them  in  the  asylum 
at  Fishponds,  the  one,  forty  years  and  the  other  thirty 
years  back,  and  in  his  will,  left  each  an  annuity  of  ,£350 
for  his  support.  On  his  death,  one  of  his  sons  looked  after 
them  until  he  died,  in  1843.  Since  that,  the  Trustees, 
at  the  instance  of  the  next  of  kin,  had  cut  down  the  al- 
lowance to  the  sum  of  £110  each,  and  consequently, 
their  treatment  had  been  extremely  hard.  The  affidavit 
of  Mr.  Bailey  went  to  show,  that  they  were  confined  in 
the  worst  department  of  the  asylum,  with  the  lowest  or- 
der of  patients,  that  they  were  never  taken  out  for  exer- 
cise,— were  lodged  at  night  in  miserable  rooms,  with  dis- 
mal paved  yards,  surrounded  by  buildings,  two  stories 
high  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  high  wall.  A 
physician  deposed  that  the  room  occupied  by  the  lunatics 
had  a  stone  floor,  without  any  carpet,  and  that  the  bed 
had  no  furniture ;  and  also  that  they  were  in  that  part 
allotted  to  third-class  inmates.  It  was  further  sworn, 
that  their  relatives  had  of  late  years  totally  omitted  to 
visit  them,  and  that  their  condition  was  filthy,  owing  to 
want  of  proper  attendance,  and  regular  change  of  linen. 
The  accumulations  from  the  portion  with-held  from  their 
incomes,  amounted  now  to  £30,000,  of  which  £9,000 
had  been  divided  among  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
lunatics.  It  was  therefore  urged  that  the  petitions  of  the 
brothers  should  be  dismissed  with  costs,  as  they  had 
proved  themselves  unworthy  to  have  charge  of  them. 

"  The  Counsel  for  the  next  of  kin  spoke  of  the  high 
character  of  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum, — of  the 
intention  of  the  father  in  his  will,  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  annuities  would  not  be  required  for  their  support, 
as  he  referred  to  accumulations,  in  case  they  should  fortu- 
nately recover.  As  to  the  charge  of  severi»y  or  violence, 
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it  was  assorted  that  the  lunatics  were  in  that  unfortunate 
condition,  that  no  furniture  could  be  kept  a  day,  without 
being  spoiled  with  tlic  filth,  and  medical  men  themselves 
had^stated,  that  the  best  remedy  had  been  used  in  the 
present  instance, — namely,  a  room  with  a  stone  floor, 
properly  heated  by  stoves.  As  to  the  charge  of  neglect, 
it  was  urged  that  the  afflicted  persons  had  of  late  years, 
been  in  such  a  helpless  stale,  that  they  could  not  even 
recollect  their  visitors. 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the  only  point  for 
his  consideration  was,  who  should  have  the  conduct  of 
the  commission,  as  without  doubt,  a  commission  must  issue. 
Mr.  Bailey,  although  a  stranger,  belonged  to  a  benevo- 
lent societ}',  and  he  was  sorr\r  to  say,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  court,  such  a  society  was  re- 
quired. Mr.  Bailey  presented  his  petition  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  the  petition  of  the  next  of  kin  was  not 
presented  until  March  ;  the  presumption  therefore  was, 
that  they  would  not  have  presented  theirs  at  all,  had  it 
not  been  for  Mr.  Bailey's  coming  to  the  court.  Why,  if 
they  wished  to  place  their  brothers  under  the  protection 
of  the  court,  had  they  not  applied  years  ago? 

"  The  Chancellor  then  alluded  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  said  that  the  question  of  extra-expenditure  was  often 
put  in  competition  with  a  harsher  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  lunatic.  The  diminution  of  expenditure,  however, 
could  only  be  excused  where  the  property  of  the  lunatic 
would  not  meet  the  expense  of  additional  comforts.  In 
the  present  case,  the  lunacy  had  been  productive  of  cer- 
tain habits  in  the  unfortunate  gentlemen,  which  could 
only  be  kept  in  check  by  extra  attendance,  constant 
change  of  linen,  &c. — or  more  restraint.  Could  any  one, 
however,  suppose  that,  looking  at  their  means,  these 
gentlemen  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  room  with  a  stone  floor, 
without  furniture?  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was  of 
"pinion,  that  a  considerable  addition  in  the  expenditure. 
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for  increasing  llie  comforts  of  the  lunatics,  would  be,  not 
only  justifiable,  but  really  necessary.  The  question, 
however,  of  the  mode  of  treatment,  was  not  now  the  one 
before  him,  but  whether  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Bailey)  who 
could  only  have  a  benevolent  object  in  view,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  he  had  set  in 
motion.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  thought  he  ought  not 
to  be  so  deprived.  He  could  not,  however,  pass  over  in 
silence  the  conduct  of  the  relations  of  the  lunatics,  which 
was  altogether  unjustifiable,  and  might,  if  not  commented 
upon,  afford  an  example  for  a  hundred  other  cases.  That 
relations  were  at  liberty  to  cut  down  the  annual  expend- 
iture of  a  lunatic,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fund,  to  be 
divided  amongst  themselves,  was  a  doctrine  of  a  most 
dangerous  description,  and  would  tend,  if  allowed  to  be 
true,  to  every  possible  injustice.  Without,  therefore,  en- 
tering into  the  question,  how  far  the  comforts  of  the  luna- 
tics ought  to  be  increased,  he  should  decide  that  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy  must  issue,  and  that  the  conduct  of  it 
should  be  intrusted  to  Mr.  Bailey,  and  that  the  petitions 
of  the  brothers  of  the  lunatics  be  dismissed  with  costs." 
— Abridged  from  Dr.  Winslows  Journal. 


ON  THE  OBSTINATE  REFUSAL  OF  FOOD  BY  THE  INSANE. 

Dr.  Carl  Hergt,  second  physician  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Ilcnau,  has  recently  published  some  observa- 
tions on  this  painful  subject.  They  are  introduced  with 
a  narrative  of  the  following  case: — 

Mrs.  N.  born  in  1805,  and  residing  in  the  country,  had 
always  enjoyed  excellent  health  during  her  youth.  Her 
intelligence  was  remarked  at  school,  although  she  inhe- 
rited from  her  father  a  disposition  to  superstition  and  re- 
ligious fanaticism.  Her  mother  and  sister  also  had  suf- 
fered under  attacks  of  mental  alienation.  She  married 
in  1830,  appeared  very  happy  in  that  state,  and  gave 
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birth  to  live  children  successively  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, although  subsequently  three  of  them  died. 
During  her  sixth  pregnancy  she  exhibited,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  excessive  erotic  desires.  Her  child-bed 
was  favourable,  but  the  infant  died  immediately  after 
birth.  This  affected  her  greatly,  and  in  her  delirium  she 
manifested  great  antipathy  to  her  husband,  to  whom  she 
had  previously  been  greatly  attached.  God  was  now 
her  spouse  and  Lord.  There  was  head-ache,  sleepless- 
ness, constipation,  frequent  cough,  although  the  menses 
were  regular. 

She  was  admitted  at  Ilenau,  on  the  31st  of  Jan.  1S43. 
Her  face  was  pale,  the  extremity  of  the  nose  red,  the 
eye-balls  injected,  the  right  pupil  much  dilated,  the 
tongue  pale  and  extremely  thin  at  its  point,  and  the  left 
hypochondrium  was  distended  with  gas.  The  skin  was 
yellow  and  dry.  Auscultation  showed  nothing  out  of 
order  in  the  lungs  or  heart.  Her  walk  was  unsteady,  her 
look  sharp  and  glassy,  and  her  voice  weak.  She  could 
not  remain  in  one  place,  constantly  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  at  night  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sleep 
in  her  bed.  She  was  altogether  absorbed  in  her  ideas  of 
God — she  heard  his  voice,  and  these  aspirations  took 
away  all  desire  to  eat  or  drink.  The  stools  and  urinary 
discharges  were  few  and  scant)'.  Her  mouth  smelt  un- 
pleasantly, and  she  took  no  food  or  drink  except  through 
constraint.  These  symptoms  became  more  and  more 
aggravated,  with  severe  cough.  The  oesophageal  sound 
was  used, — but  she  became  thinner  and  weaker.  In 
March,  the  breathing  became  painful  and  short,  the 
cough  also  painful, — still  there  was  a  refusal  to  take 
food. 

With  the  commencement  of  spring,  these  symptoms 
mitigated, — although  still  insane,  there  was  less  agita- 
tion, and  she  took  food  more  readily,  but  not  by  any 
means  in  a  regular  manner.    A  visit  from  her  husband 
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affected  her  so  much,  as  to  threaten  a  relapse  ;  but  by  the 
middle  of  June,  her  extremities  appeared  less  cold,  and 
the  pulse  more  frequent.  Colic  pains  now  came  on,  fol- 
lowed by  mucous  and  sanguineous  discharges,  indicating 
a  complete  change  in  the  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Although  quite  weak,  her  mental  condition  was 
improved,  and  she  made  less  resistance  to  taking  food. 
In  October  1844,  she  was  again  seized  more  violently 
than  ever  with  all  the  former  symptoms  of  delirium,  and 
the  debility  was  so  great  as  to  indicate  an  approaching 
paralysis  of  the  right  side.  There  was  cough,  the  right 
hypochondrium  was  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  the  stools 
were  dark  coloured,  hard  and  covered  with  a  thick 
mucus.  She  did  not  recover  from  this  state  until  the 
end  of  January  1S45.  After  this,  all  the  symptoms  im- 
proved,— the  delusions  were  dissipated, — her  affection- 
ate disposition  returned, — and  she  was  at  the  time  of 
writing,  with  her  family  in  good  health. 

The  remedies  which  the  author  considers  to  have 
proved  most  efficient  in  this  case,  were  a  decoction  of 
bark  and  chloruretted  water.  The  food  was  light  and 
strengthening,  with  wine  for  drink,  and  as  she  had  a 
great  aversion  to  water,  she  used  for  a  long  time,  as  a 
substitute,  an  infusion  of  Mexicanthea.  The  only  other 
item  of  treatment  to  be  named,  was  the  application  of  a 
cautery  to  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm. 

Dr.  Renaudin,  the  reviewer  of  the  case,  makes  some 
remarks  on  the  supervention  of  pulmonary  inflammation 
in  this  and  similar  cases.  Not  only  this,  but  hemoptysis 
sometimes  happen.  Guislain  and  others  have  also  no- 
ticed pulmonary  gangrene  in  several  instances.  Again, 
there  are  some,  in  which  perforations  of  the  intestines, 
or  intestinal  gangrene,  are  complicated  with  the  above. 
It  would  seem  from  the  observations  of  the  author  and 
his  commentators,  that  t h r>y  are  in  doubt  whether  the 
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diseases  are  the  result  of  a  persisting  refusal  to  take 
food,  or  merely  coincident  with  it. 

Another  symptom  often  accompanying  this  condition  is 
a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  esophagus,  and  this  is  evident- 
ly connected  with  the  diseased  taste,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  poisoning  from  the  food  taken. 

One  of  the  leading  indications  of  treatment  in  all  such 
instances,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  refusal,  is  to 
endeavour  to.  restore  the  digestive  canal  to  its  healthy 
eondition. — From  the  Annates  Medico-Psi/diolugiques, 
April  1S19. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  EPILEPSY. 

Dr.  Chexeau  has  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, Paris,  a  memoir  on  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  which 
is  well  worthy  perusal.  He  desires  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
ease is  curable  by  medicine,  resting  his  principal  mode 
of  arresting  its  progress  upon  the  judicious  employment 
of  digitalis.  The  cases  that  have  proved  the  most  inve- 
terate have  yielded  to  a  perseverance  in  the  use  of  this 
remedy  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  months.  He  has  sub- 
mitted six  instances  to  the  Academy,  in  which  he  has 
been  successful  ;  the  first  occurred  at  the  Bicetre,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Voisin.  A  young  man,  aged  twenty,  had 
been  epileptic,  it  is  supposed  from  fright,  from  his  four- 
teenth year;  two  months'  treatment  restored  him  to 
health.  The  second  was  one  in  which  the  disease,  pro- 
duced at  the  age  of  thirteen  by  fright,  had  lasted  till  the 
individual  had  attained  his  forty-second  year.  The  treat- 
ment commenced  the  20th  of  April,  184G,  and  after  the 
10th  of  June  in  the  same  year  he  had  no  attacks,  which 
before  had  appeared,  it  is  true,  at  only  very  long  inter- 
vals ;  as  many  as  six  years  having  at  one  lime  elapsed 
without  any^  access  of  paroxysm.  The  third  case  is  cer- 
tainly one  as  singular  as  anv  that  has  been  registered 
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upon  the  rolls  of  medical  science.  A  young  lady,  thir- 
teen and  a  half  }fears  old,  had  been  subject  for  several 
years  to  the  disease  which  had  at  length  brought  on 
idiocy  and  paralysis  of  half  the  body;  the  paroxysms 
were  not  very  frequent,  but  were  of  great  violence  fright- 
ening the  persons  who  nursed  her,  the  countenance  wear- 
ing a  purple  and  almost  a  black  hue,  which  sometimes 
lasted  twelve  hours  after  the  fit  had  ceased;  the  hemi- 
plegia, which  was  of  the  right  side,  prevented  the  move- 
ment of  the  limbs,  and  partially  affected  sensation.  The 
treatment  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1846,  and 
by  the  month  of  January  in  the  following  year,  the  epi- 
leptic fits  altogether  ceased.  A  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  young  lady  has  been  able  to  go  on  with  her  educa- 
tion, and  she  is  also  able  to  run  in  the  garden  and  to 
amuse  herself  with  gymnastic  exercises.  The  fourth 
noticed  is  that  of  a  young  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  upon 
whom  epilepsy  supervened  after  fright;  it  had  lasted 
two  years,  but  soon  yielded  to  the  usual  remedy  of  Dr. 
Cheneau.  The  fifth  case  was  that  of  a  patient  in  the 
Bicetre;  he  was,  when  placed  under  the  treatment,  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  had  been  afflicted  by  the  malady 
since  he  was  five  years  old.  At  first,  the  paroxysms 
were  but  slight ;  he  suddenly  turned  himself  mechani- 
cally round  any  object  immediately  in  his  neighborhood  ; 
this  lasted  about  a  minute.  As  the  disease  advanced,  he 
had  convulsions,  and  the  fits  became  very  frequent.  The 
remedies  were  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1847, 
and  in  January,  in  the  following  year,  was  his  last  at- 
tack. Since  that  time  his  health  has  become  perfectly 
established.  The  last  case  carries  with  it  the  same  in- 
terest as  the  preceding  ones.  A  boy,  of  ten  years  of  age, 
after  having  been  for  three  years  subject  to  frequent  fits, 
once  as  many  as  fourteen  in  twenty-four  hours,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  digitalis,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  was  an  instance  of  the  excellence  of  the  svstem 
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pursued  by  Dr.  Cheneau.  The  essay  is  well  written, 
and  certainly  demonstrates  that  digitalis,  properly  com- 
bined, has  cured  epilepsy,  even  when  complicated  with 
paralysis  and  idiotism  ;  that  the  cure  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  youth,  but  has  been  decided  even  at  an  advan- 
ced age  and  that  the  time  occupied  has  not  been  of  great 
duration.  An  incidental  subject  of  discussion  has  been 
the  subject  of  the  sudden  paleness  of  the  face  which  has 
been  noted  down  by  the  nosologists  as  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  epilepsy.  One  of  the  characteristics,  as  given  by 
Georget,  in  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine,"  is  "ex- 
treme pallor  of  the  face,  suddenly  coming  on  towards 
the  end  of  the  fit,  succeeding  to  a  redness  more  or  less 
intense  which  previously  existed."  In  the  hospital  of 
the  Bicetre,  one  hundred  and  twenty  fits  have  been 
watched  with  the  most  scrutinizing  care,  and  this  state 
has  never  once  presented  itself;  on  the  contrary,  the  red- 
ness came  on  during  the  paroxysm,  continued  throughout 
the  convulsions,  and  often  lasted  for  some  time  after- 
wards. On  no  one  occasion  was  the  sudden  paleness 
observed. 

M.  Delasiauve,  one  of  the  ph}-sicians  to  the  Bicetre.  is 
investigating  with  great  attention  the  resources  which  we 
possess  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy  ;  his  observations  on  the 
employment  of  sedatives  are  of  considerable  value.  To 
valerian  he  gives  the  first  place,  though  he  does  not 
speak  of  it  quite  in  as  sanguine  language  as  did  Tissot; 
a  decoction  of  valerian  given  in  doses  of  two  wine  glasses 
full,  morning  and  evening,  have  produced  a  radical  cure, 
but  the  medicine  requires  to  be  persevered  in  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  otherwise  it  is  of  little  avail ; 
assafcetida  decidedly  moderates  the  violence  of  the  ac- 
cess, but  it  does  not  seem  to  produce  the  same  perma- 
nent good  effect.  The  hydrocyanate  of  iron  is  found  in 
some  instances  very  beneficial,  belladonna  and  digitalis 
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are  each  serviceable,  but  Pluvrey  of  Lille  prefers  a  com- 
bination  of  the  two.  The  root  of  artemisia  is  occasionally 
useful;  of  liquid  ammonia,  according  to  the  formula  pre- 
pared by  Martinet,  he  has  some  good  reason  to  speak; 
und  will  shortly  give  the  results  of  his  experience;  cam- 
phor is  found  in  those  cases  where  the  reproductive  sys- 
tem is  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  as  not  unusually  oc- 
curs in  epileptics,  to  be  of  remarkable  service  ;  zinc, 
musk,  castor,  ambergris,  have  but  little  curative  power; 
preparations  of  copper  are  to  be  but  little  confided  in  ; 
nitrate  of  silver  has  lost  the  high  character  it  once  ob- 
tained ;  sulphate  of  quinine  has  also  fallen  into  disrepute. 
He  enters  very  minutely  into  the  subject  of  the  diet  and 
exercise  of  the  patient,  preferring  vegetable  to  animal 
food.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  series  of  papers 
which  this  observant  practitioner  had  prepared  for  the 
press  are  for  the  present  suspended,  for  want  of  that  en- 
couragement which  would  have  been  at  another  period 
given  to  enquiries  of  such  deep  moment. 


HEREDITARY  INSANITY. 

M.  Kaillarger  is  engaged  on  a  series  of  "  anatomi- 
cal, physiological,  and  pathological  researches  upon  the 
nervous  system,"  but  he  has  not  yet  completed  the  work, 
nor,  in  the  present  state  of  psychological  science  at  Paris, 
is  there  much  prospect  of  it ;  a  translation  into  English* 
doubtless,  would  be  eagerly  read  by  the  profession  at 
large.  His  observations  on  the  development  of  the  brain 
form  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  knowledge  we  have 
obtained  through  Reil,  Tiedemann,  and  Desmoulins;  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this  organ  is  developed 
from  within,  and  is  increased  by  introsusception.  His 
observations  upon  the  hereditary  nature  of  madness  are 
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iiwaluablc ;  they  arc  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  inde- 
fatigable labors,  and  show  how  much  he  is  in  earnest  in 
his  inquiries  after  facts.  He  chose  the  three  following 
questions  for  solution  : — 

Is  the  madness  of  the  mother  morr  frequently  trans- 
mitted to  the  child  than  that  of  the  father? 

In  the  case  of  hereditary  madness,  is  the  disease  of 
the  mother  transmitted  to  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  a  similar  malady  in  the  father? 

Is  madness  more  often  transmitted  from  the  mother  to 
the  daughters — and  from  the  father  to  the  sons  ? 

No  less  than  600  cases  have  been  investigated  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  distinct  conclusions. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  but  an  individual  so  ad- 
vantageously placed  as  is  Dr.  Baillarger,  at  the  Bicetre, 
to  have  been  able  to  collect  such  a  quantity  of  statistic 
details  as  to  have  furnished  him  with  proper  data,  for 
there  are  no  documents  existing  which  could  be  of  much 
service  ;  the  only  report  of  the  kind  being  one  which  was 
made  by  Aubonel  and  Thore  at  the  Bicetre,  and  this  of 
so  limited  a  nature  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value. 
From  Dr.  Baillarger's  cases  the  result  was,  that  of  4-53 
insane  individuals,  271  had  become  so  through  the  mo- 
ther, if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed,  and  182 
through  the  father,  answering  the  first  question  by  a  large 
proportion  passing  through  the  female  side. 

The  second  question  was  resolved  from  271  families, 
in  which  the  mother  had  transmitted  the  disease — in  one 
infant  in  203  cases ;  in  two  infants  62 ;  in  three,  five 
cases ;  in  four  infants,  one ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  one- 
fourth  of  the  instances  the  mother's  disease  was  shown 
in  more  than  one  case  ;  out  of  182  families  in  which  the 
disease  descended  from  the  father,  a  single  child  was 
diseased  in  152  cases;  two  children,  30  times ;  three 
infants,  four  times;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  madness  ap- 
peared only  in  one-sixth  of  the  instances,  proving  tha- 
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the  mother's  malady  affected  the  greater  number  of  the 
descendants. 

The  third  question,  whether  the  mother  more  frequent- 
ly transmitted  the  disease  to  the  girls,  and  the  father  to 
the  eons,  out  of  346  children,  he  found  that  from  the  mo- 
ther's side  197  girls,  and  119  boys  were  affected;  and 
from  215,  where  the  father  had  been  the  original  source, 
128  boys  and  87  girls  were  affected,  showing  that  the 
madness  of  the  mother  more  frequently  exhibited  itself 
in  the  females  than  in  the  males ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  madness  of  the  father  showed  itself  in  the  proportion 
of  a  third  in  the  boys  over  the  girls.  Many  are  the  phys- 
iological deductions  which  Dr.  Baillarger  has  drawn  from 
these  inquiries,  which,  when  the  whole  of  his  invaluable 
work  is  finished,  will  throw  a  great  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  hereditary  madness. 


EFFECT  OF  SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT  ON  THE  MINI) 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of"  The  Times," 

BY   FORBES   WISSLOW,   M.  D. 

The  important  question  relative  to  the  influence  of 
what  is  termed  "  solitary  confinement"  on  the  minds  of 
criminals  is,  at  this  moment,  exciting  much  public  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  subject  of  great  gravity.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose, on  this  occasion,  to  enter  at  length  into  its  consi- 
deration. I  merely  now  write  to  raise  a  feeble  voice 
against  a  system  of  treatment  which,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, is  fraught  with  much  mischief  to  the  minds  of  those 
unfortunately  exposed  to  its  pernicious  influence. 

Were  I  disposed,  I  could  cite  the  particulars  of  many 
cases  of  incurable  insanity  which  I  could  most  undoubt- 
edly trace  to  this  cause.  The  advocates  of  the  solitary 
system  of  treating  prisoners  may  have  it  in  their  power 
lo  adduce  instances  subversive  of  my  view  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  ami  be  able  to  point  with  exultation  to  numerous 
cases  of  persons  who  have  escaped  unscathed  from  the 
solitary  cell.  This  proves  nothing.  A  man  may  expose 
himself  with  impunity  to  the  influence  of  a  most  virulent 
contagion  ;  but,  because  the  poison  has  no  effect  upon 
his  constitution,  it  would  be  most  illogical  to  infer  its 
non-existence.  A  man  naturally  with  a  strongly  consti- 
tuted mind,  united  to  a  vigorous  body,  may  for  years  be 
confined  in  a  solitary  dungeon,  without  one  ray  of  light 
beaming  upon  his  solitude,  and  his  mind  may  give  no  in- 
dications of  diminished  power.  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that 
positive  insanity  may  not  develope  itself  as  the  effect  of 
solitary  confinement.  The  mind  may  not  be  so  disturb- 
ed as  to  give  rise  to  "derangement"  of  the  intellect. 
The  perceptive  faculties,  and  even  the  powers  of  ratio- 
cination, may  present  little  or  no  symptoms  of  disease  j 
these  may  be,  and  often  are,  even  in  cases  of  protracted 
solitary  imprisonment,  capable  of  a  healthy  exercise. 
But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  mind  ma}*  be 
seriously  injured,  without  its  presenting  evidences  of  de- 
lusion or  false  perception.  The  absence  of  such  morbid 
phenomena  is  often  referred  to  as  demonstrative  of  the 
position,  that  the  solitary  system  of  treating  prisoners  is 
not  destructive  of  the  sanity  of  the  human  mind. 

Such  reasoners  take  as  a  test  of  insanity,  the  presence 
pf  a  false  creation  either  of  the  mind  or  the  senses,  and 
will  admit  no  man  to  be  insane  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  reality  of  ideas  which  have  no  existence  except  in  his 
imagination.  This  is  not  the  philosophical,  the  medical, 
or  the  psychological  test  of  insanity.  If  positive  delusions 
of  the  mind  are  not  engendered  by  the  system  of  treat- 
ment, great  impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  often 
amounting  to  imbecility,  arc,  in  many  cases,  the  inevit- 
able, the  natural,  and  melancholy  sequel.  A  priori  rea- 
soning must  force  such  convictions  on  the  mind.  It  is  an 
undeniable  axiom  in  physiology,  that  the  brain  is  thp 
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material  organ  of  the  mind  ;  and,  without  discussing  the 
metaphysical  question  as  to  the  mind  being  a  principle 
per  sc,  capable  ot"  a  separate  and  Independent  existence, 
no  person  formed  by  education  to  arrive  at  just  conclu- 
sions on  a  subject,  necessarily  involving  in  its  consider- 
ation scientific  details,  could,  for  a  moment,  hesitate 
in  admitting  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  human 
mind,  during  its  present  state,  is  entirely  dependent  for 
its  manifestations  on  the  condition  of  the  material  orsran 
or  organs  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  brain  is  the 
physical  medium  through  which  the  mental  powers  are 
developed.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  stale  of  the  mind  is 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  apparatus. 
Any  agents,  be  they  physical  or  moral,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interfering  with  the  natural — the  healthy  action  of 
the  brain,  must,  as  a  natural  consequence,  derange  or 
weaken  its  functions.  To  guarantee  health  of  mind,  it  is 
an  indispensable  condition  that  the  brain  should  be  regu- 
larly exercised.  Occupation  is  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  the  mind.  The  brain,  like  the  organ  of  digestion,  re- 
quires food.  Mental  assimilation  must  be  progressing, 
materials  must  be  supplied,  otherwise  the  mind  will 
either  prey  upon  itself,  or  the  brain,  for  want  of  a  stimu- 
lus (the  stimuli  of  ideas),  will  become  deteriorated  in  its 
physical  condition,  producing  great  debility,  perhaps  im- 
becility of  mind. 

To  preserve  the  intellectual  powers  in  a  state  of  health 
{setting  aside  altogether  the  idea  of  insanity),  they  must 
be  subjected  to  regular  exercise.  If  a  person  be  placed 
in  such  a  position,  that  he  is  excluded  from  all  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
call  the  powers  of  the  mind  into  operation,  the  brain  will 
fall  into  a  state  of  atrophy,  and  great  weakness  of  mind 
will  result,  as  the  natural  physiological  consequence. 
This  position  is  undeniable.  Experienced  men  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  witnessing  cases  of  "  impaired 
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mind"  (often  the  most  distressing  case*  to  treat),  tlie  ef- 
fect of  the  mind  (or  brain)  not  being  sufficiently  exer- 
cised. Instances,  presenting  the  following  character- 
istics, are  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  : — 

A  man  accustomed,  from  early  life,  to  active  mercantile 
pursuits,  accumulates  a  fortune  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  support  his  family  in  affluent  circumstances.  He  re- 
tires from  his  counting-house  with  the  determination  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  domestic  felicity, 
free  from  all  the  anxieties  and  annoyances  incident  to 
the  life  of  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  new  career  everything 
looks  promising;  he  appears  a  contented  man.  Tn  a 
short  period,  he  feels  the  want  of  something;  the  mind 
is  not  at  ease;  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  position.  He 
then  discovers  that  his  ill-health  and  disturbed  mind  are 
the  consequences  of  an  abstraction  from  his  accustomed 
stimuli.  He  is  advised  to  return  to  his  connting-house, 
and  to  resume  his  former  occupation.  He  does  so,  and 
the  mind  is  soon  restored  to  its  healthy  equilibrium,  and 
he  is  again  a  cheerful  and  a  happy  man.  The  above 
case  (which  is  not  a  hypothetical  one)  will  illustrate  my 
position,  in  reference  to  exercise  of  mind  being  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  mental  health.  I  will  leave  the 
supporters  of  the  solitary  system  to  prove  how  this  con- 
dition can  be  complied  with,  under  the  painful  circum- 
stances in  which  criminals  are  placed  who  are  subjected 
to  this  mode  of  punishment. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  question,  which  appears 
lo  be  entirely  overlooked.  The  fact  of  a  man  being  a 
criminal  ispW»nd  facie  evidence,  not  of  his  being  insane, 
but  of  his  having,  if  not  a  predisposition  to  mental  de- 
rangement, at  least  a  very  irregular,  ill-governed,  and,  it 
may  be,  an  unhealthy  mind.  This  irregularity  of  mental 
operation— this  perversion  of  the  moral  principle—is  ofien 
associated  with  latent  insanity  ;  is  frequently  but  one  of 
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the  many  phases  which  the  minds  of  those  assume  who 
are  hereditarily  predisposed  to  mental  aberration.  A 
man  is  not  necessarily  insane,  because  he  is  guilty  of  an 
atrocious  crime ;  but  the  tendency  to  crime  is  so  repeat- 
edly connected  with  deranged  conditions  of  the  mind, 
that  common  humanity  would  induce  us  to  inquire 
whether  the  criminal  offence  is  not  the  first  overt  act  of 
insanity  ? 

A  woman  suddenly  jumps  up"  from  the  breakfast-table, 
and  endeavours  to  precipitate  herself  from  the  window. 
She  is  prevented  from  doing  so.  To  her  family  and 
friends  she  has  given  no  previous  indications  of  insanity. 
She  was  calm,  collected,  and  rational  in  conversation. 
Apparently,  her  ideas  were  not  perverted.  She  engaged 
zealously  in  all  the  active  duties  of  life  ;  in  fact,  was  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  a  person  in  the  possession  of  a 
perfectly  sound  mind.  The  attempt  on  her  life  was 
thwarted,  but  from  that  moment  she  gave  unequivocal 
indications  of  a  mind  greatly  disturbed.  She  was  a  fu- 
rious lunatic.  Apparently,  the  attempt  at  suicide  Was 
the  first  manifestation  of  her  disorder.  Had  this  poor 
girl  (whose  case  was  under  my  care)  succeeded  in  des- 
troying herself,  a  verdict  of  felo-de-se  might  with  justice 
have  been  recorded.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  may  not 
an  extremely  vicious  propensity  or  act  be  the  commence- 
ment or  premonitory  sign  of  insanity?  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  it  is  so  in  many  cases.  As  mental  aberra- 
tion often  manifests  itself  in  acts  which  the  law  considers 
criminal — as  crime  is  so  frequently  associated  with  de- 
rangement of  mind,  and  with  a  constitution  predisposed 
to  insanity,  it  becomes  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  protect  criminals  from  being  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  agents,  known  both  to  generate  disorders  of  the  mind, 
and  to  develope  those  affections  in  persons  constitution- 
ally liable  to  ihem.  The  time,  I  trust,  is  not  very  remote 
when  mope  philosophical,  and,  as  a  sequence,  more 
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liberal  views  will  he  token  of  those  actions  designated 
criminal,  and  when,  without  exhibiting  any  maudlin  sen- 
timentality towards  those  who  violate  the  conditions 
which  bind  society  together,  we  shall,  in  the  spirit  of  our 
common  Christianity,  look  with  great  leniency  on  the 
faults  and  failings  of  our  fellow-men. 


PUBBPERAL  INSANITY. 

Du.  Webster  states,  that  in  1091  curable  female  pa- 
tients recently  attacked  by  insanity,  and  admitted  into 
Bethlem  Hospital,  during  the  last  six  years,  131,  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole,  were  puerperal  cases  ;  thus  showing 
the  malady  is  not  so  unfrequent  as  many  may  believe. 
Again,  as  to  the  curability  of  this  form  of  mania,  more 
recoveries  were  reported  than  in  the  other  varieties  of 
lunacy  ;  81  puerperal  patients  having  been  cured,  or  at 
the  rate  of  61.83  per  cent:  whereas  the  average  reco- 
veries, during  the  last  twenty  years,  iir  all  cases  of  in- 
sane females  treated  at  this  institution  was  51.67  per 
hundred.  Hence,  three  in  every  five  cases  of  puerperal 
insanity  may  be  conhdently  expected  to  get  well  within 
a  year.  In  regard  to  hereditary  tendency  to  mental  dis- 
ease, 51  of  the  131  patients  were  so  predisposed,  or  38 
per  cent;  whilst  41  were  suicidal,  being  at  the  rate  of 
31  in  every  100.  Both  of  these  peculiarities  are  of  much 
importance  in  the  malady,  and  materially  influence  the 
disease,  its  progress,  and  result.  The  total  deaths  in  the 
131  puerperal  patients  amounted  to  six,  or  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  thus  making  the  average  rate  of  mortality 
nearly  the  same  as  in  other  species  of  insanity,  taken 
collectively.  Dr.  Webster  advises  the  same  principles 
to  be  followed  in  the  treatment  of  this  malady  as  in  de- 
lirium tremens,  since  the  nature  <>f  the  two  diseases  are- 
somewhat  analogous.     Depletion,  or  the  use  of  strong 
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antiphlogistic  remedies  become  very  seldom  admissible. 
Leeches  are  in  some  cases  advisable,  but  they  should  be 
applied  with  great  caution,  and  their  effects  carefully 
watched.  Opium,  camphor,  ammonia,  and  aromatics, 
with  some  of  the  diffusible  stimuli  are  excellent  reme- 
dies, and  ought  to  be  chiefly  relied  upon.  When  opium 
fails  to  procure  sleep,  so  beneficial  in  this,  as  indeed  in 
every  form  of  insanity,  then  conium,  hyoscyamus,  or  In- 
dian hemp  may  be  substituted.  Mild  purgatives,  to  open 
the  bowels,  and  sometimes  cathartics  should  be  prescri- 
bed ;  but  powerful  drastic  medicines  are  seldom  advi- 
sable. Enemata  are  also  useful,  and  sometimes  with 
turpentine.  When  the  disease  assumes  a  more  chronic 
form,  setons,  or  issues  may  be  made  in  the  neck,  &c. 
The  shower  bath,  from  its  strengthening  influence,  then 
acts  beneficially,  whilst  tonic  remedies,  with  more  nu- 
tritious food  become  necessary,  and  prove  advantageous  ; 
indeed,  low  diet  is  very  often  prejudicial  in  insane  pa- 
tients, and  it  has  been  long  remarked  in  many  asylums, 
that  improved  nutriment,  especially  in  lunatics  who  have 
previously  suffered  privations,  frequently  becomes  a 
powerful  means  for  promoting  recovery.  In  recent 
cases  of  puerperal  insanity,  when  the  circulation  is  ac- 
celerated, accompanied  by  evident  congestion  of  the 
brain,  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  or 
blisters,  might  be  applied,  and  afterwards  cooling  lo- 
tions, with  ice  to  the  head  ;  whilst  tartar-emetic,  or  ipe- 
cacuanha, in  nauseating  doses,  and  digitalis,  may  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  same  object.  Besides  medical  treat- 
ment, moral  means,  with  judicious  occupation  and 
amusements,  when  proper  for  the  patient,  must  not  be 
overlooked,  as  they  very  often  constitute  effective  ad- 
juncts in  the  management  of  this  as  well  as  other  fornw 
of  mental  disorder. 
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PB0VI8I0N  KuR  THR  INSANE  IN  KBANCE. 

A  law  was  enacted  in  1S4S,  directing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Lunatic  Hospital  in  each  of  the  eiglity-ibur 
Departments  of  France;  a  law  which,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  fully  carried  out.  It  appears  from  recent  re- 
ports made  to  the  French  Assembly,  that  the  number  of 
the  insane  poor,  in  the  different  Departments  of  France 
is  12,28ft;  viz.  5,93-5  males,  and  0,354  females:  for 
whose  support  during  the  last  year,  4,S2G,1GS  francs 
($965,233)  have  been  expended.  The  insane  of  France, 
as  in  our  country,  are  treated  in  special  Asylums,  in- 
Aims-Houses,  where  special  quarters  are  assigned 
them,  or  in  particular  establishments.  The  ratio  of  their 
allotment  is  as  follows; — in  37  public  asylums  (not  in- 
cluding the  national  one  at  Charenton)  0,060  patients  ; 
in  25  Aims-Houses,  5, 021  ;  in  11  special  establishments, 
1,905;  total,  ]2,2S0.  These  different  establishments  are 
situated  in  01  Departments,  and  distributed  as  follows: 
twenty-two  public  asylums  are  situated  in  the  principal 
towns,  or  capitals  of  the  department;  one  in  the  chief 
town  of  an  arondissement,  and  14  in  the  chief  town  of  a 
canton  or  district  (that  is-,  a  sub-division  of  a  depart- 
ment);  making  a  total  of  37  different  public  asylums* 
There  are  IS  Aims-Houses  in  the  chief  towns  of  a  De- 
partment; one  in  the  chief  town  of  an  arondissement, 
and  0  in  the  chief  towns  of  a  canton,  making  a  total  of 
II  particular  establishments.  Of  these  12,2SG  insane 
poor,  the  department  of  the  Seine  includes  2,530,  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  number,  showing  very  clearly  the 
influence  of  a  city  life  in  causing  insanity.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine  has  410  poor  insane;  liouches- 
du-lthone,  358  ;  the  Rhone.  320  ;  the  North,  270;  Calva- 
dos, 230.  The  departments  of  the  Corse  has  30  ;  tin- 
High  Alps,  35  ;  Indre,  SO;  Baslcrn  Pyrenees',  35  ;  these 
departments  have  the  lowest,  as  the  former  have  the 
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greatest  number;  showing  the  influence  of  healthy  loca- 
lity, mountain  districts,  and  a  rural  life,  in  diminishing 
the  ratio  of  insanity.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact, 
that  these  departments  of  France  which  are  poor  and 
have  the  least  fertile  soil,  have  a  greater  proportion  of 
foundling  children  to  support,  and  fewer  insane  than 
other  departments.  The  number  of  insane  females  in 
France  is  greater  than  that  of  insane  males,  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  offering  the  greatest  difference  ;  while 
that  of  the  high  Alps,  the  Corse,  and  Tarn-et-Garonne, 
presents  a  contrary  result. — C.  A.  Lee,  M.  D.,  in  the 
K  Buffalo  Medical  Journal.'''' 


A  LETTER  FROM  AN  INMATE. 


New  York  Slate  Lunatic  Asylum,  Ulica. 

TO  THF.   PRESIDENT  01"  THE   UNITES  STATES. 

Beloved  ami  Honored  Sir, — Feeling  impelled  with  an  irresistible  influence, 
that  is  found  we  trust  in  Jesus  the  Lord  Christ,  and  comes  from  that  wisdom 
that  is  from  above,  that  is  first  pure  &nd  the-tpeaceable,  full  of  good  works  and 
easily  to  he  entreated.  We  have  ventured  to  endite  a  composition  to  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  subject  is  the  Jubilee  of  the  World, — the  fitly  years  that  are 
numbered  to  us  from  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  The  writer  is  a  resident  of  the 
Asylum  in  L'ticn,  State  of  New  York,  and  desirous  of  singing  the  music  of  Re- 
demption. In  the  name,  therefore,  of  all  Ladies  and  Christians,  we  will  say 
for  ourselves,  that  from  Bethlehem  shall  sound  aloud  the  trump  of  Israel's  Ju- 
bilee. We  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  once  in  fifty  ye&Tsevery  slave  shall  be 
set  at  liberty  :  this  fifty  years  is  now  at  hiitid ;  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  this 
glorious  opportunity  will  again  return.  The  servant,  of  God  knows  the  plea- 
mire  secured  in  bis  service,  and  many  a  life  Can  embrace  but  one  Jubilee.  Is 
this  trumpet  so  choked  with  thorns  anil  worldly  cares  that  from  the  seat  of  our 
principal  Governor  the  Christian  will  listen  in  vain  for  its  joyful  sound.  Dear 
Sir,  read  this  letter  and  see  if  the  word  of  God  is  read  and  understood  as  it 
ought  to  be, — advise  and  entreat — suggest  to  their  discretion»and  judgment,  the 
propriety  as  a  people, — of  every  slave  in  the  United  States  being  set  at  liberty 
on  this  Jubilee.  "  Not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  pass  away," — read  the  Bible 
and  pray  over  it  with  this  understanding.  We  may  be  a  peculiar  people,  but 
we  have  no  instructions  to  teach  us  that  God.is  a  peculiar  God;  we  are  told 
that  the  sun  shiueth  on  the  righteous  and  upon  the  unrighteous;  there  is  a  su- 
perintending providence  that  watches  over  and  protects  every  nation,  and  this 
filtieth  year  is  interesting  and  impressive  to  all.  Let  the  trumpet,  we  again 
•ntreat  in  Che  name  of  Jesus  the  Lord  Christ,  sound  aloud  from  Bethkhem. 
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If  this  notice  was  to  be  read  in  Congress,  il  might  suggest  to  those  that  res- 
pected the  word  of  ( toil  ami  obeyed  its  laws,  the  propiiety  of  keeping  the  year 
of  Jubilee  as  commanded  ;  let  them  hire  their  work  tloue  (or  this  year,  and 
after  this  buy  for  six  years  only;  this  term  is  the  time  allotted  lor  the  labor  of 
a  slave — this  is  Ion:;  enough  to  establish  a  good  character  and  steady  habits — 
aud  if  their  work  most  be  done,  and  slavery  the  oidy  means  of  compulsion,  six 
vears  would  be  endurable  both  for  master  and  slave  if  understood  on  both  sides. 
Redemption  could  then  be  looked  upon  as  slow,  but  certain,  and  the  gradual 
cure  could  be  hoped  for  as  perlci  t-  We  are,  us  a  people,  educated  to  respect 
the  Bible,  and  if  this  was  understood  to  be  the  law.  all  would  submit. 

Urge  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  aud  re-urge  it,  and  the  laws  as  good  and 
perfect.  Search  the  Scriptures,  and  re-urge  the  searching  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  they  inay  be  taught  and  fulfilled  as  they  are  written  and  enjoined.  Few- 
will  see  another  Jubilee,  it  La  a  .solemn  consideration.  Let  the  trump  of  Israel 
sound  aloud  from  Bethlehem.  Perhaps  some  will  be  disposed  to  sav  during 
their  lives,  that  they  know  and  fee]  that  the  opportunity  of  doing  God  service 
is  a  glorious  opportunity,  and  that  before  another  fifty  years  roll  aroinal  even- 
coming  season  must  be  lullilled.  The  music  of  Redemption  is  alone  worthy  of 
immortal  minds.  Lend  your  influence,  Governor  of  our  people,  and  give  as- 
sured evidence  that  the  Christian  voice  at  least  shall  be  raised,  aud  that  Israel 
shall  sound  the  Jubilee  from  Bethlehem. 

It  is  also  our  opinion  that  if  everlasting  life  was  understood  and  preached  as- 
it  ought  to  be,  it  would* be  the  salt  of  ability,  and  not  the  blood  of  our  brother 
that  would  be  required  in  expiation,  aud  that  capital  punishment  would  be  felt 
and  understood  to  be  only  the  infliction  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  religious 
truths  and  barbarism.  It  \v ill  be  considered  so  before  another  Jubilee,  wo 
trust,  besides,  the  law  is,  that  we  shall  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

The  wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Lord  Christ,  must  and  will  shine  to  the  enlighten- 
ing of  every  darkened  mind  upon  this  point. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  we  are, — Honored  Sir, 
Your  Humble  Servants, 

A  w  riter  for  the  Ladies  of  the  United  States, 
Desiring  only  to  place  their  names  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life, 
And  we  are  in  subjection,  no,  not  for  au  hour. 

Ohio  State  Lunatic  Asvi.i  m. — Dr.  William  M'c  Awl  has  resigned  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum.  His  resignation,  we  un- 
derstand, is  to  tike  efTect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next ;  and  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors will  meet  at  Columbus,  on  the  14  th  of  May  next,  to  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor. ,, 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Northampton,  Mats.,  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  M  D..  aged  <?3  years, 
long  and  favorably  known  Superintendent  of  iSe  ^tate  Lunatic  Hosp  lal  ill 
Worcester.  It  is  hoped  that  a  complete  Sketch  of  his  lite  and  character  ft  i»r 
sion  be  pi  t-pared  and  published!. 


